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Preface 


This  report  documents  the  results  of  a  project  entitled  “Integrating  the 
Interagency  in  Planning  for  Army  Stability  Operations.”  The  project 
aimed  to  identify  the  key  U.S.  government  agencies  with  capabilities 
that  can  augment  Army  assets  in  stability  operations,  assess  their  readi¬ 
ness  to  participate  in  interagency  planning  and  execution  of  these  oper¬ 
ations,  and  provide  options  to  Army  leadership  in  making  key  civilian 
agencies  more  capable  partners  to  the  Army. 

The  report  should  be  of  interest  to  those  concerned  with  stabil¬ 
ity  operations  and,  more  specifically,  to  military  personnel  and  civil¬ 
ians  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of  greater  collaborative 
interagency  capacity  for  planning  and  conducting  stability  and  recon¬ 
struction  operations.  The  information  cutoff  date  for  this  document 
was  November  2007.  A  draft  version  of  this  report  was  provided  to 
the  sponsor  in  December  2007.  The  report  was  reviewed,  revised,  and 
updated  selectively  in  July  2008.  The  report  was  cleared  for  public 
release  in  April  2009. 

This  research  was  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff,  G-3/5/7,  Operations  and  Plans,  Headquarters,  Department  of 
the  Army,  and  was  conducted  within  RAND  Arroyo  Center’s  Strategy, 
Doctrine,  and  Resources  Program.  RAND  Arroyo  Center,  part  of  the 
RAND  Corporation,  is  a  federally  funded  research  and  development 
center  sponsored  by  the  United  States  Army. 

The  Project  Unique  Identification  Code  (PUIC)  for  the  project 
that  produced  this  document  is  DAMOC07488. 

For  comments  or  further  information,  please  contact  the  proj¬ 
ect  leader,  Thomas  Szayna  (telephone  310-393-0411,  extension  7758, 
e-mail:  Thomas_Szayna@rand.org). 
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For  more  information  on  RAND  Arroyo  Center,  contact  the 
Director  of  Operations  (telephone  310-393-0411,  extension  6419;  fax 
310-451-6952;  email  Marcy_Agmon@rand.org)  or  visit  Arroyo’s  weh 
site  at  http://www.rand.org/ard/. 
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Summary 


Since  2003,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  activity  to  revise  the  way  that 
the  United  States  plans  and  conducts  Stabilization,  Security,  Transi¬ 
tion,  and  Reconstruction  (SSTR)  operations.  The  primary  emphasis  of 
the  changes  is  on  ensuring  a  common  U.S.  strategy  rather  than  a  col¬ 
lection  of  individual  departmental  and  agency  efforts  and  on  mobiliz¬ 
ing  and  involving  all  available  U.S.  government  assets  in  the  operation. 
Two  founding  documents,  both  signed  in  late  2005,  gave  direction  to 
the  process.  On  the  civilian  and  interagency  side.  National  Security 
Presidential  Directive  44  (NSPD-44)  established  a  broad  outline  of 
the  new  approach  and  gave  general  guidelines  as  to  the  development 
of  the  interagency  process  regarding  SSTR  operations.  On  the  military 
side.  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  Directive  3000.05  provided  the 
structure  to  revamp  the  whole  way  that  the  armed  forces  plan,  prepare, 
and  execute  SSTR  operations.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  activity  in 
terms  of  complying  with  NSPD-44,  and  there  has  clearly  been  prog¬ 
ress.  But  one  of  the  most  vexing  problems  centers  on  the  whole  issue  of 
civilian  agency  participation  in  the  planning  for  and  implementation 
of  SSTR  operations. 

The  question  we  examine  in  this  report  is  how  the  Army  can  assist 
in  making  key  civilian  agencies  more  capable  partners  to  the  Army  in 
the  planning  and  execution  of  stability  operations.  The  research  sought 
to  identify  the  specific  agencies  with  capabilities  relevant  to  stability 
operations  and  the  areas  of  leverage  that  the  U.S.  Army  has  when  it 
comes  to  making  these  agencies  more  effective  partners  for  the  Army 
in  stability  operations. 
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The  Army  has  great  interest  in  the  success  of  NSPD-44  and  its 
goals  of  a  “whole  of  government”  approach  to  SSTR  operations,  but 
the  Army  also  has  low  leverage  over  the  process.  In  addition,  the  DoD 
and  the  Army  are  in  a  position  of  trying  to  move  the  interagency  col¬ 
laborative  process  forward  and  simultaneously  planning  in  case  it  fails. 
Moreover,  planning  for  the  option  of  the  NSPD-44  process  failing  has 
the  potential  of  helping  to  bring  about  that  very  effect,  since  it  will 
remove  the  incentives  for  greater  effort  by  the  civilian  agencies  to  meet 
the  goals  of  NSPD-44. 


The  Essential  Civilian  Departments  and  Agencies 

Using  a  “top-down”  approach  to  identify  the  key  U.S.  government 
agencies  that  have  capabilities  useful  in  SSTR  operations,  we  identified 
the  most  important  agencies  that  need  to  be  involved  in  the  strategic- 
level  planning  and  implementation  process  for  SSTR  operations.  We 
focused  on  the  agencies  that  have  the  appropriate  expertise,  an  exter¬ 
nally  focused  capacity  to  act,  and  the  developmental  perspective  that 
is  essential  in  SSTR  operations.  Identifying  the  main  actors  allows  for 
the  formalization  of  their  roles  as  lead  agencies  in  specific  domains  as 
well  as  the  agencies  that  will  be  supporting  them.  We  used  the  Essen¬ 
tial  Tasks  Matrix  (ETM)  sector-level  tasks  to  structure  our  findings. 
We  also  used  post-2001  U.S.  budgetary  trends  in  terms  of  funding 
of  external  stabilization  and  reconstruction  efforts  as  a  check  on  our 
results.  We  assembled  a  sector-by-sector  list  of  the  lead  and  primary 
implementing  agencies  for  all  of  the  ETM  sectors.  Table  S.l  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  list  of  organizations  that  will  be  the  most  important  interagency 
partners  for  the  DoD  in  any  future  SSTR  operation. 

The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID)  is  the 
necessary  partner,  as  it  is  the  only  major  U.S.  government  organiza¬ 
tion  that  focuses  solely  on  international  capacity  building  and  develop¬ 
ment.  The  U.S.  Department  of  State  (DoS)  is  the  other  main  partner, 
with  its  input  focused  on  the  rule  of  law  and  democracy  building.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  (DoJ)  is  an  important  provider  of  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  in  rule  of  law-related  training  for  foreign  officials  and 
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Table  S.1 

Key  Interagency  SSTR  Operation  Planning  Partners 


Department  of  State 

•  Director  of  U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  (F) 

•  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for 
Reconstruction  and  Stabilization 
(S/CRS) 

•  Democracy  and  Global  Affairs  (G) 

-  Democracy,  Human  Rights,  and 
Labor  (G/DRL) 

-  Population,  Refugees,  and 
Migration  (G/PRM) 

•  Political-Military  Affairs  (T/PM) 

•  International  Narcotics  and  Law 
Enforcement  (P/INL) 

•  Office  of  International  Health  Affairs 
(OES/IHA) 

•  Regional  Bureaus 

Department  of  Justice 

•  Criminal  Division 

•  Office  of  Overseas  Prosecutorial 
Development,  Assistance,  and 
Training  (OPDAT) 

•  International  Criminal  Investigative 
Training  Assistance  Program  (ICITAP) 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 


U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development 

•  Democracy,  Conflict  &  Humanitarian 
Assistance  (DCHA) 

-  Office  of  Democracy  and 
Governance  (DG) 

-  Office  of  U.S.  Foreign  Disaster 
Assistance  (OFDA) 

-  Office  of  Food  for  Peace  (FFP) 

-  Office  of  Conflict  Management 
and  Mitigation  (CMM) 

-  Office  of  Transition  Initiatives 
(OTI) 

•  Economic  Growth,  Agriculture,  and 
Trade  (EGAT) 

•  Global  Health  (GH) 

•  Bureau  for  Policy  and  Program 
Coordination  (PPC) 

•  Regional  Bureaus 

Department  of  Treasury 

•  Office  of  Technical  Assistance  (OTA) 

Department  of  Agriculture 

•  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  (FAS) 


police  officers.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Treasury  is  a  key  supporter 
of  USAID’s  economic  stabilization  efforts.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (DoA),  through  its  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  (FAS), 
provides  technical  assistance  and  training  to  promote  sustainable  agri¬ 
cultural  production  and  economic  growth.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  a  crucial  underlying  role  in  coordinating  the  funding 
of  any  SSTR  effort.  Of  course,  the  list  of  departments  and  agencies 
where  relevant  SSTR  expertise  resides  in  the  U.S.  government  is  far 
wider.  However,  the  list  above  includes  the  essential  U.S.  government 
organizations  that  must  be  included  in  the  strategic  planning  process. 
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Civilian  Personnel  at  the  Tactical  Level 

Using  a  “bottom-up”  approach,  we  developed  a  method  of  finding  the 
expertise  and  skill  sets  required  at  the  tactical  level  of  SSTR  operations. 
Needs  for  specific  skills  are  context-dependent.  Using  our  method, 
planners  can  identify  where  in  the  U.S.  government  the  needed  skills 
reside,  in  readiness  to  draw  upon  them  to  assist  in  the  implementation 
of  SSTR  operation  goals.  We  relied  on  the  experience  of  the  Provincial 
Reconstruction  Teams  (PRTs)  (including  direct  communications  with 
PRT  personnel  currently  or  recently  deployed  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq) 
to  come  up  with  the  operational  concept  for  a  tactical  interagency  team 
and  define  the  capabilities  that  such  interagency  teams  might  require. 
We  categorized  the  capabilities  that  tactical  interagency  teams  might 
require  into  functional  and  organizational  and  then  developed  eight 
mission-essential  tasks  for  the  teams:  (1)  deploy;  (2)  assess  the  opera¬ 
tional  environment;  (3)  promote  effective  and  legitimate  local  political 
authority  and  civil  administration;  (4)  implement  programs  to  address 
operational  environment  needs;  (5)  assist  the  local  government  to  iden¬ 
tify  and  resolve  infrastructure  needs;  (6)  provide  security  coordination; 
(7)  protect  the  organization;  (8)  sustain  the  organization.  This  pro¬ 
cess  allowed  us  to  identify  the  civilian  occupations  that  are  appropriate 
to  augmenting  the  interagency  team,  on  the  basis  of  the  mission  that 
might  be  assigned  to  it.  Using  federal  personnel  databases,  we  then 
developed  and  tested  a  way  of  locating  the  required  skills  in  the  U.S. 
government.  The  method  is  usable  by  planners  to  identify  sources  of 
civilian  expertise  that  would  augment  or  supplement  military  person¬ 
nel  engaged  at  the  tactical  level  in  a  SSTR  operation.  The  expertise  may 
reside  in  purely  domestically  oriented  departments  and  agencies  that 
do  not  have  the  capabilities  to  deploy  personnel  to  a  SSTR  operation. 
Reachback  capabilities  may  need  to  be  developed  in  such  cases. 

Based  on  our  assessment  of  the  capabilities  that  might  be  needed 
for  the  interagency  tactical  teams,  we  developed  an  organizational 
structure  for  a  Field  Advance  Civilian  Team  (FACT).  The  standard 
template  for  a  FACT  is  presented  in  Figure  S.l. 

Some  of  the  tasks  in  a  FACT  can  be  carried  out  only  by  mili¬ 
tary  personnel.  Other  tasks  can  be  done  by  either  military  or  civilian 
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Figure  S.1 

Proposed  Field  ACT  Structure 
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personnel.  Highly  skilled  civilian  personnel  may  be  more  appropriate 
for  some  positions. 


Why  Aren't  the  Civilian  Agencies  More  Effective? 

While  civilian  agencies  clearly  have  many  of  the  capabilities  required 
in  SSTR  operations,  they  lack  the  capacity.  The  two  primary  DoD 
interagency  partners,  DoS  and  USAID,  are  relatively  small  organiza¬ 
tions  with  limited  surge  capacity  to  support  large-scale,  complex  SSTR 
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operations.  In  fact,  based  on  the  numbers  and  availability  of  appropri¬ 
ate  personnel,  the  organic  capacity  of  the  Army  in  stability  operations 
(most  of  all.  Civil  Affairs)  can  dwarf  the  capacity  of  USAID  and  DoS. 
Moreover,  numbers  alone  tell  only  a  part  of  the  story.  There  is  a  very 
different  orientation  between  the  civilian  agencies  and  the  military.  The 
former’s  organizational  focus  is  on  the  steady  state,  while  the  latter’s 
focus  is  contingency  response.  In  a  nutshell,  the  difference  boils  down  to 
the  contrast  between  the  way  a  hre  department  and  a  police  department 
operate.  A  hre  department  exists  to  deal  with  occasional  but  potentially 
serious  threats  to  public  safety,  such  as  hres  and  natural  disasters.  Fire 
department  personnel  spend  their  days  training  for  putting  out  a  hre 
and  are  on  call  to  respond  to  a  disaster.  A  police  department  exists 
to  provide  security  from  criminals.  Police  department  personnel  spend 
their  days  patrolling  and  reassuring  the  public  through  their  presence. 
They  react  to  sudden  major  outbreaks  of  crime  in  one  area  by  redeploy¬ 
ing  personnel  from  their  usual  duties,  though  that  means  that  some 
areas  then  have  less  police  presence,  thus  putting  public  safety  at  more 
risk  in  those  places.  Granted,  every  police  department  has  some  capabil¬ 
ity  to  shift  resources  to  meet  emergency  needs,  but  its  general  mode  of 
operation  differs  from  that  of  the  hre  department. 

Civilian  agencies  operate  on  the  police  department  model  of  con¬ 
tinuous  full  employment  of  resources  and  have  little  slack  in  the  system, 
whereas  the  military  operates  more  on  the  hre  department  model  of 
preparing  for  a  contingency.  The  different  orientations  mean  that,  in 
reality,  unless  the  United  States  made  a  choice  to  abandon  or  scale 
down  many  of  its  responsibilities  abroad,  most  of  the  civilian  person¬ 
nel  with  SSTR-relevant  expertise  cannot  be  redeployed  for  SSTR  con¬ 
tingencies  without  a  damaging  impact  on  current  US.  commitments. 
The  creation,  under  the  auspices  of  DoS’s  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
for  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization  (S/CRS),  of  a  civilian  active  and 
reserve  corps  aims  to  address  the  basic  problem  of  a  lack  of  deployable 
civilian  personnel  with  SSTR-relevant  skills  and  increase  the  overall 
availability  of  such  personnel.  While  potentially  promising,  the  effort 
remains  at  an  early  stage  of  growth. 

Although  myriad  specihc  problems  in  civilian  agency  participa¬ 
tion  in  SSTR  operations  have  been  identihed,  they  can  be  categorized 
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into  a  few  major  issue  areas:  (1)  lack  of  financial  resources  and  con¬ 
straints  on  use  of  these  resources;  (2)  shortage  of  deployable,  appropri¬ 
ate,  and  trained  personnel;  and  (3)  approaches  to  planning  that  are  not 
fully  compatible  with  planning  conducted  by  the  military.  There  is  a 
structural  nature  to  these  problems  that  explains,  at  least  partially,  why 
they  have  recurred  despite  being  identified  repeatedly. 

There  is  a  basic  difference  in  the  type  of  planning  and  approaches 
to  planning  between  DoD  and  the  civilian  agencies.  The  gist  of  the 
difference  is  that  the  military  has  a  deliberate  planning  process  that  is 
useful  in  crisis-action  planning,  and  planning  takes  up  a  great  deal  of 
effort  at  DoD.  In  contrast,  and  reflecting  their  steady-state  focus,  the 
type  of  planning  conducted  at  civilian  agencies  tends  to  be  more  akin 
to  what  the  military  views  as  programming.  The  reasons  for  such  a 
situation  are  embedded  in  the  mandates  of  the  organizations  and  their 
incentive  systems.  Planning  processes  at  civilian  agencies  reflect  an 
approach  to  planning  with  resource  constraints  in  mind,  since,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  DoD  budgets,  the  DoS  and  USAID  budgets  are  minus¬ 
cule.  The  limited  resources  and  regular  budget  cuts  for  the  main  civil¬ 
ian  SSTR-relevant  agencies  have  fostered  a  culture  of  planning  that 
boils  down  to  appropriation  of  resources  (i.e.,  programming)  for  what 
is  feasible  and  achievable  in  a  persistent  context  of  uncertain  funding 
and  in  conditions  of  open-ended  missions. 


Incentive  Problems  with  Collaboration 

Interagency  collaboration  for  SSTR  operations — as  outlined  in  NSPD- 
44 — means  a  change  in  existing  patterns  of  behavior  by  the  relevant 
U.S.  government  agencies  and  departments,  and,  as  such,  it  entails 
organizational  change  and  adaptation.  But  organizational  change  and 
adaptation  in  public  organizations  is  not  a  simple  matter,  and  despite 
the  presence  of  dedicated  individuals  in  place,  interagency  collabora¬ 
tion  on  SSTR  operations  has  fallen  short  of  expectations,  especially  of 
those  in  the  military. 

The  basic  problem  that  has  led  to  less-than-desired  interagency  col¬ 
laboration  in  SSTR  operations  centers  on  incentive  problems  faced  by 
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public  organizations.  Even  though  national-level  goals  may  call  for  col¬ 
laborative  action,  unless  an  agency  has  an  institutional  incentive  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  such  action,  the  extent  of  its  participation  is  likely  to  be  subop- 
timal  from  a  national  perspective.  High-level  exhortations  and  directives 
for  organizational  action  that  are  not  aligned  with  the  basic  mission  of 
an  organization  do  not  have  much  chance  for  success,  since  the  incentive 
system  is  aligned  with  the  primary  mission  of  the  organization  and  not 
with  what  the  directive  may  exhort  the  organization  to  do. 

Any  nontrivial  collaborative  action  by  a  public  organization  is 
unlikely  to  entail  minor  costs  because  of  the  elements  required  for  orga¬ 
nizational  change  and  the  limited  flexibility  of  public  organizations  to 
engage  in  quick  organizational  change.  Since  the  costs  of  organizational 
change  often  come  from  a  reshuffling  of  resources,  the  change  entails  a 
reprioritization  that  can  only  be  justified  in  terms  of  the  organizational 
mission.  This  makes  alignment  of  collaboration-induced  change  with 
the  public  organization’s  mission  especially  important.  Even  when  an 
organization’s  primary  mission  is  modified,  or,  in  other  words,  in  a  sit¬ 
uation  where  the  basic  incentive  problem  is  addressed,  there  are  struc¬ 
tural  impediments  to  organizational  change  that  can  delay  and  even¬ 
tually  dilute  the  extent  of  change.  These  are  aspects  that  are  common 
to  any  organization,  and  include  individual-level  reluctance  to  change, 
existing  organizational  structures  that  inhibit  new  behavior  patterns, 
and  difficulties  in  funding  the  short-term  costs  of  change.  Finally,  and 
looming  over  all  change  in  public  organizations,  there  is  the  fact  that 
high-level  political  support  and  interest  in  any  given  issue  tends  to  be 
fleeting,  and  yet  only  sustained  high-level  executive  attention  is  likely 
to  lead  to  long-term  organizational  change. 

The  incentive  problem  represents  a  basic  contextual  factor  for  DoD 
interaction  with  civilian  agencies  in  SSTR  operations.  The  central  aspect 
of  all  of  this  is  that  participation  in  any  form  in  SSTR  operations  by 
U.S.  departments  and  agencies  that  are  domestically  focused  is  outside 
of  their  main  institutional  goals  and  brings  up  the  incentive  problem. 
Even  for  those  agencies  that  have  an  external  orientation,  participation 
in  SSTR  operations  may  be  tangential.  Put  in  other  words,  the  prob¬ 
lems  are  deeply  structural  and  inherent  to  the  way  public  organizations 
function  in  the  United  States.  Modern  public  administration  empha- 
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sizes  institutional  autonomy,  compartmentalization,  and  concentration 
of  expertise  and  specialization.  Such  a  structure  is  not  easily  adaptable  to 
cross-cutting  and  highly  complex  problems.  SSTR  operations  are  highly 
complex  and  require  a  variety  of  expertise  for  purposes  of  development. 

Rapid  action  and  major  contribution  of  personnel  or  expertise 
by  a  domestically  oriented  civilian  department  or  agency  to  a  SSTR 
operation  is  not  a  realistic  expectation,  as  these  agencies  are  not  struc¬ 
tured  for  nor  capable  of  such  actions.  In  effect,  the  civilian  agencies 
are  asked  to  participate  in  a  process  that  is  outside  of  their  basic  mis¬ 
sion,  yet  such  action  entails  organizational  adaptation  in  circumstances 
where  the  incentives  for  organizational  change  are  lacking.  The  civilian 
agencies  that  are  externally  oriented  (USAID,  DoS)  or  have  develop¬ 
ment  and  externally  oriented  components  (such  as  DoA’s  FAS)  are  at 
least  oriented  in  line  with  the  demands  of  SSTR  operations,  but  they 
are  fully  engaged  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  minor  components 
such  as  USAID’s  Disaster  Assistance  Response  Teams  (DARTs),  are 
not  structured  for  rapid  action.  Moreover,  their  incentive  systems  are 
aligned  with  their  “standard”  mission. 

Studies  of  successful  organizational  change  under  nonincentivized 
conditions  indicate  that  leadership  is  the  central  factor  for  the  success 
of  interagency  collaboration  among  public  organizations.  The  crucial 
role  that  leadership  can  play  is  in  enacting  a  common  view  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  domain  and  convincing  the  stakeholders  that  they  have  both  high 
stakes  (interests)  and  are  dependent  on  others  for  a  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  (interdependence).  Building  a  collaborative  network  of  managers 
in  agencies  with  skills  relevant  to  SSTR  operations  also  can  promote 
organizational  adaptation  and  change.  Over  time,  such  a  network  will 
amount  to  incremental  gains  in  trust  and  ability  to  collaborate. 


Options 

There  is  no  silver  bullet  available  to  the  Army  to  fix,  in  the  short  term, 
the  problem  of  civilian  agencies’  low  ability  to  participate  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  implementation  of  SSTR  operations.  Addressing  the  causes 
of  the  low  collaborative  capacity  for  SSTR  operations  can  take  place 
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only  at  the  national  level,  since  the  basic  prohlems  are  structural.  There 
are  a  numher  of  department-level  steps  that  DoD  can  take  to  improve 
planning  and  coordination,  though  they  address  the  symptoms  more 
than  the  causes.  The  Army  can  take  some  steps  that  complement  and 
may  launch  a  long-term  process  of  incremental  change  in  interagency 
collaborative  capacity. 

National-Level  Options 

The  options  below  focus  on  addressing  the  fundamental  structural 
impediments  to  increased  collaborative  capacity.  Truly  tackling  the 
causes  can  be  done  only  at  the  national  level,  and  the  steps  entail  chang¬ 
ing  the  basic  incentive  structure.  The  list  of  potential  steps  includes  the 
following: 

•  Congress  and  the  President  launch  a  debate  on  a  fundamental 
reform  of  federal  public  administration  in  the  national  security 
sphere,  focusing  specifically  on  SSTR  operations  as  the  current 
most  pressing  need. 

•  Either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  an  interagency  Goldwater- 
Nichols  Act,  the  Congress  and  the  President  establish  a  standing 
interagency  planning  capability  for  SSTR  operations. 

•  Congress  and  the  President  adopt  a  long-term  plan  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  Department  of  State  and  USAID  to  participate  in 
SSTR  operations. 

•  The  President  approve  an  oversight  and  implementation  plan 
for  NSPD-44,  with  specific  benchmarks  and  metrics  to  assess 
progress. 

•  Congress  increase  funding  for  the  civilian  corps. 

DoD-Level  Options 

The  options  below  focus  on  mitigating  some  of  the  problems  stem¬ 
ming  from  misaligned  incentive  structures  at  the  level  of  federal  public 
administration.  While  the  steps  do  not  address  the  basic  causes,  they 
can  ameliorate  some  of  the  symptoms  and  increase  collaborative  capac¬ 
ity.  The  list  of  potential  steps  includes  the  following: 
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•  DoD  institutionalize  and  regularize  the  Joint  Interagency  Coor¬ 
dination  Group  (JIACG)  and  encourage  interagency  participa¬ 
tion  in  this  organization. 

•  DoD  create  and  institutionalize  a  J-9  at  the  Comhatant  Com¬ 
mand  (CO COM)  level. 

•  DoD  set  up  an  annual  interagency  national-level  “Title  10”  game 
focused  on  the  planning  and  execution  of  a  SSTR  operation,  and 
with  civilian  agencies  having  a  high  prohle. 

•  DoD  create  an  interagency  SSTR  “battle  lah”  that  would  focus 
on  interagency  organizational  and  conceptual  tasks. 

Army-Level  Options 

The  options  helow  focus  on  increasing  interaction,  providing  appro¬ 
priate  planning  expertise,  eliminating  impediments  to  collahorarion, 
and,  in  general,  acting  to  reduce  the  civilian  agencies’  costs  of  organi¬ 
zational  change  and  adaptation  and  huild  an  interagency  collahorative 
network.  The  Army  can  provide  enahlers  so  as  to  offset  the  low  capac¬ 
ity  and  disincentives  to  organizational  change.  It  is  our  premise  that 
simply  expecting  the  civilian  agencies  to  act  just  because  of  a  high-level 
directive  is  not  enough.  We  have  two  sets  of  options.  The  first  set  out¬ 
lines  the  options  that  HQDA  can  implement.  The  second  set  of  options 
deals  with  Army  Civil  Affairs.  The  reason  we  present  these  as  two  sets 
of  options  is  based  on  what  we  heard  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  our 
research,  that  Army  Civil  Affairs  “is  broken”  (a  comment  we  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  that  Army  Civil  Affairs  is  a  branch  of  the  Army  that  is 
probably  facing  the  most  stress  in  terms  of  repeated  deployments  and 
demands  placed  upon  its  personnel  as  part  of  post-2001  operations). 
Since  Civil  Affairs  is  where  the  Army’s  expertise  on  civil-military  plan¬ 
ning  resides,  and  since  Army  Civil  Affairs  planning  teams  could  play 
the  role  of  enablers  of  civilian  agency  participation,  the  situation  needs 
quick  attention  and  action. 

The  list  of  potential  steps  for  HQDA  includes  the  following: 

•  The  Army  create  horizontal  “grassroots”  links  that  can  build 
habitual  links  and  foster  relationships  between  civilian  and  Army 
SSTR-related  planners  and  organizations. 
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•  The  Army  create  an  up-to-date  database  and  enforce  a  system 
to  track  the  SSTR-relevant  civilian-related  skills  acquired  by  all 
active  and  reserve  personnel  as  well  as  its  civilian  employees. 

•  The  Army  assess  the  extent  of  support  that  it  will  need  to  pro¬ 
vide  to  FACTs  and  the  changes  to  Doctrine,  Organization,  Train¬ 
ing,  Materiel,  Leadership  and  Education,  Personnel  and  Facilities 
(DOTMPLF)  that  cooperation  with  FACTs  entails. 

•  The  Army  reassess  information  sharing  policies  from  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  more  flexibility  and  decentralization  in  access  control. 

The  list  of  potential  steps  that  are  centered  on  Army  Civil  Affairs 
includes  the  following: 

•  The  Army  establish  additional  active  Civil  Affairs  Planning  Teams 
(CAPTs)  or  their  functional  equivalents. 

•  The  Army  explore  the  feasibility  of  providing  Civil  Affairs  (CA) 
planner  support  to  the  Country  Reconstruction  and  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Group  (CRSG)  Secretariat,  Integration  Planning  Cell  (IPC), 
S/CRS,  and  USAID. 

•  The  Army  establish  a  more  robust  standing  strategic  and  opera¬ 
tional  planning  capability  that  can  support  both  interagency  and 
Geographic  Combatant  Command  (GCC)  SSTR  operations 
civil-military  operations  (CMO)  planning. 

•  The  Army  ensure  that  its  CAPTs,  functional  specialists,  and  G-9 
staff  are  adequately  trained  and  ready  to  support  interagency  and 
GCC  planning  efforts. 

•  The  Army  embed  properly  trained  CA  planners  in  SSTR-related 
organizations  that  have  a  planning  function. 

•  The  Army  increase  the  number  of  active  duty  strategic  and  opera¬ 
tional  CA  planners  and  specialists  within  its  force  structure. 
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The  Context 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  U.S.-led  ousters  of  the  Talihan  and  Ba’athist 
regimes,  and  as  part  of  the  U.S.  strategy  to  deal  with  transnational  ter¬ 
rorist  groups,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  activity  focused  on  revising 
the  way  that  the  United  States  plans  and  conducts  Stabilization,  Secu¬ 
rity,  Transition,  and  Reconstruction  (SSTR)  operations.  The  primary 
emphasis  of  the  changes  has  been  to  ensure  a  common  U.S.  strategy 
rather  than  a  collection  of  individual  departmental  and  agency  efforts 
and  to  mobilize  and  involve  all  available  U.S.  government  assets  in  a 
SSTR  operation. 

The  use  of  the  term  SSTR  to  describe  these  types  of  operations  is 
important  in  comprehending  fully  the  scope  of  the  effort.  SSTR  opera¬ 
tions  are  civilian-led  and  conducted  and  coordinated  with  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  all  the  available  resources  of  the  U.S.  government  (military  and 
civilian),  nongovernmental  organizations  (NGOs),  and  international 
partners.  While  military  assets  are  an  essential  component  of  many 
SSTR  operations,  specific  military  goals  and  objectives  are  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  larger  SSTR  operation.  The  following  set  of  definitions, 
taken  from  the  Military  Support  to  Stabilization,  Security,  Transition, 
and  Reconstruction  Operations  Joint  Operating  Concept,'  provides  an 
explanation  of  the  term. 


'  The  Joint  Operating  Concept  (JOC)  series  is  part  of  the  family  of  joint  future  concepts 
documents  that  are  a  visualization  of  future  operations.  The  highest-level  document  in  this 
series  is  the  Capstone  Concept  for  Joint  Operations  (CCJO),  which  is  the  overarching  con- 
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The  central  elements  of  SSTR  operations  that  are  conducted  to 
assist  a  state  or  region  under  serious  stress  are:  stabilization,  security, 
transition,  and  reconstruction.  Stabilization  involves  activities  under¬ 
taken  to  manage  underlying  tensions,  to  prevent  or  halt  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  security,  economic,  and/or  political  systems,  to  create  stability 
in  the  host  nation  or  region,  and  to  establish  the  preconditions  for 
reconstruction  efforts.  Security  involves  the  establishment  of  a  safe 
and  secure  environment  for  the  local  populace,  host-nation  military 
and  civilian  organizations,  as  well  as  U.S.  government  and  coalition 
agencies,  which  are  conducting  SSTR  operations.  Transition  describes 
the  process  of  shifting  the  lead  responsibility  and  authority  for  helping 
provide  or  foster  security,  essential  services,  humanitarian  assistance, 
economic  development,  and  political  governance  from  the  intervening 
military  and  civilian  agencies  to  the  host  nation.  Transitions  are  event 
driven  and  will  occur  within  the  major  mission  elements  (MMEs)  at 
that  point  when  the  entity  assuming  the  lead  responsibility  has  the  capa¬ 
bility  and  capacity  to  carry  out  the  relevant  activities.  Finally,  Recon¬ 
struction  is  the  process  of  rebuilding  degraded,  damaged,  or  destroyed 
political,  socio-economic,  and  physical  infrastructure  of  a  country  or 
territory  to  create  the  foundation  for  longer-term  development. ^ 

In  terms  of  the  U.S.  organizational-bureaucratic  process,  the 
effort  to  create  a  whole  new  way  of  thinking  about  SSTR  operations 
has  civilian  and  military  components.  Two  founding  documents,  both 
signed  in  late  2005,  gave  the  process  direction.  On  the  civilian  and 
interagency  side.  National  Security  Presidential  Directive  44  (NSPD- 
44)  established  a  broad  outline  of  the  new  approach  and  gave  general 
guidelines  as  to  the  development  of  the  interagency  process  regarding 
SSTR  operations.  On  the  military  side.  Department  of  Defense  Direc¬ 
tive  (DoDD)  3000.05  provided  the  structure  to  revamp  the  whole  way 


cept  that  describes  broadly  how  the  joint  force  is  expected  to  operate  8-20  years  in  the  future 
and  that  guides  the  development  of  future  joint  force  capabilities.  JOC  documents  apply  the 
CCJO  in  more  detail  to  a  specified  mission  area  and  describe  how  a  joint  force  commander 
is  expected  to  conduct  operations  within  a  military  campaign. 

^  U.S.  Joint  Forces  Command  (J-9),  Military  Support  to  Stabilization,  Security,  Transition, 
and  Reconstruction  Operations  Joint  Operating  Concept  (JOC),  version  2.0,  December  2006, 
p.  2-3. 
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that  the  armed  forces  plan,  prepare,  and  execute  SSTR  operations. 
The  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization 
(S/CRS)  at  the  Department  of  State  (DoS)  is  leading  the  interagency 
effort  in  planning  for  SSTR  operations. 

In  earlier  research,  we  identified  four  basic  pillars  of  the  process  of 
rethinking  SSTR  operations  at  the  interagency  level  from  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  implications  for  the  Army  and  its  development  of  SSTR-related 
capabilities;^  (1)  an  overall  planning  framework  for  SSTR  operations;^ 
(2)  a  common  lexicon  of  possible  tasks  in  SSTR  operations;^  (3)  opera¬ 
tional  concepts  for  strategic-,  operational-,  and  tactical-level  planning, 
coordination,  and  execution  of  SSTR  operations  (the  Interagency 
Management  System  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization,  or  IMS);*^ 
and  (4)  a  long-term  concept  of  the  military  role  in  future  SSTR  opera- 
tions.7  All  of  the  above  represent  important — and  continually  develop¬ 
ing — aspects  of  an  effective  planning  and  execution  process  for  SSTR 
operations.  The  approval  of  procedures  for  initiating  the  IMS  (or  the 
“triggers”  mechanism)  and  the  civilian  surge  mechanism,  of  which  the 
main  component  is  the  Civilian  Reserve  Corps,  have  added  more  clar¬ 
ity  to  the  evolving  effort. 

The  IMS,  approved  by  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC)  in 
March  2007,  outlines  how  the  U.S.  government  is  to  organize  and  coor¬ 
dinate  its  efforts  if  there  is  a  decision  to  conduct  a  new  SSTR  operation. 


^  Thomas  S.  Szayna,  Derek  Eaton,  and  Amy  Richardson,  Preparing  the  Army  for  Stability 
Operations:  Doctrinal  and  Interagency  Issues,  Santa  Monica,  CA:  RAND  Corporation,  MG- 
646-A,  2007. 

^  U.S.  Joint  Forces  Command,  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Office  of  the  Coordina¬ 
tor  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization,  U.S.  Government  Draft  Planning  Framework  for 
Reconstruction,  Stabilization,  and  Conflict  Transformation,  version  1.0,  December  2005b. 

^  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabiliza¬ 
tion,  Post-Conflict  Reconstruction  Essential  Tasks,  April  2005a. 

^  The  Interagency  Management  System  (IMS)  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization,  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  National  Security  Council  and  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction 
and  Stabilization,  Department  of  State.  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
for  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization,  Interagency  Management  System  (IMS)  for  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  Stabilization  and  Civilian  Response  Mechanisms,  Information  Briefing,  2007a. 

^  U.S.  Joint  Forces  Command  (J-9),  2006. 
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The  IMS  envisions  three  types  of  civilian-military  teams:  (1)  Coun¬ 
try  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization  Group  (CRSG),  the  main  steer¬ 
ing  group  at  the  strategic-national  level;  (2)  Integration  Planning  Cell 
(IPC),  the  coordination  group  at  the  theater  level;  and  (3)  Advance 
Civilian  Teams  (ACTs),  which  will  operate  at  the  operational  and  tac¬ 
tical  levels  and  will  include  ACT  headquarters  as  well  as  Field  Advance 
Civilian  Teams  (FACTs)  that  will  be  deployed  in  the  field.  The  CRSG 
is  a  NSC-managed  body,  though  it  is  to  be  set  up  as  needed  and  focused 
on  a  single  country  or  region  and  it  will  have  a  secretariat  and  a  staff. 

Despite  such  progress  in  preparing  for  SSTR  operations,  one  of  the 
most  vexing  problems  centers  on  the  whole  issue  of  civilian  agency  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  planning  for  and  implementation  of  SSTR  operations. 
Which  civilian  agencies  should  participate  in  the  planning  for  SSTR 
operations,  and  are  they  prepared  to  do  so  as  partners  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  (DoD)?  What  role  should  civilian  agencies  play  in  the 
execution  of  SSTR  operations,  what  can  they  contribute,  and  are  they 
ready  to  interact  seamlessly  with  DoD,  especially  Army,  personnel? 

From  an  organizational  perspective,  the  stakeholder  most  inter¬ 
ested  in  seeing  the  successful  implementation  of  NSPD-44  and  the 
robust  participation  by  civilian  agencies  in  SSTR  operations  is  the 
DoD.  Within  the  DoD,  the  land  forces  (the  Army  and  the  Marine 
Corps)  have  the  greatest  interest  in  seeing  the  success  of  the  NSPD-44 
process,  since  the  land  forces,  in  particular  the  Army,  are  the  main  pro¬ 
viders  of  the  military  capabilities  required  in  SSTR  operations.  SSTR 
operations  are  long-term,  labor-intensive,  and  land-power  focused. 
Bringing  in  the  capabilities  of  the  civilian  departments  and  agencies 
to  carry  out  tasks  in  SSTR  operations  would  reduce  the  demands  on 
the  Army.  But  the  flip  side  of  the  preceding  is  that  the  Army  is  also 
in  the  position  of  having  to  prepare  to  step  in  should  civilian  agencies 
not  be  able  to  meet  some  of  their  obligations  and  should  the  process 
envisioned  in  NSPD-44  fall  short  of  its  goals.  There  is  no  choice  in  the 
matter  because,  as  DoDD  3000.05  recognizes  explicitly,  SSTR  opera¬ 
tions  may  impose  broad  demands  on  the  United  States,  and  the  DoD 
will  step  up  to  meet  them. 

The  preceding  leads  to  two  basic  statements  about  the  position  of 
the  Army  and  the  NSPD-44  process.  One,  the  Army  has  great  interest 
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in  the  success  of  NSPD-44  but  low  leverage.  Two,  the  DoD  and  the 
Army  are  in  a  position  of  trying  to  move  the  interagency  collaborative 
process  forward  and  simultaneously  planning  in  case  it  fails.  Moreover, 
planning  for  the  possibility  of  NSPD-44  process  failing  has  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  helping  to  bring  about  that  very  effect,  since  such  planning  will 
remove  the  incentives  for  greater  effort  by  the  civilian  agencies  to  meet 
the  goals  of  NSPD-44. 


Objectives  and  Organization 

The  participation  of  civilian  agencies  in  SSTR  operations  has  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  achieving  greater  success  and  shortening  the  time  frame  for  these 
types  of  operations  because  of  the  unique  capabilities  brought  to  bear 
by  these  agencies.  The  Army,  as  the  primary  military  land  forces  pro¬ 
vider  in  support  of  SSTR  operations,  has  great  interest  in  ensuring  the 
maximum  and  most  efhcient  participation  of  civilian  agencies  in  these 
operations.  Consequently,  the  Army  asked  RAND  Arroyo  Center  to 
examine  how  the  Army  can  assist  in  making  key  civilian  agencies  more 
capable  partners  to  the  Army  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  SSTR 
operations.  The  research  sought  to  identify  the  specihc  agencies  with 
capabilities  relevant  to  SSTR  operations  and  the  areas  of  leverage  that 
the  U.S.  Army  has  when  it  comes  to  making  these  agencies  more  effec¬ 
tive  partners  in  SSTR  operations.  Specifically,  the  project  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  objectives: 

1.  Identify  key  U.S.  government  agencies  with  capabilities  that  can 
augment  or  supplement  Army  assets  in  SSTR  operations. 

2.  Assess  the  ability  of  the  identified  key  U.S.  agencies  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  planning  and  execution  of  SSTR  operations. 

3.  Identify  areas  where  the  Army  can  have  a  favorable  impact 
on  the  development  of  civilian  interagency  capacity  for  SSTR 
planning  and  execution,  provide  options  for  making  the  civil¬ 
ian  agencies  more  capable  partners,  and  thus  reduce  the  Army’s 
own  capability  gaps. 

This  report  presents  the  results  of  our  analysis. 
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We  address  the  first  objective  in  two  ways.  In  Chapter  Two  we  use 
a  “top-down”  approach  to  identifying  key  U.S.  government  agencies 
that  have  capabilities  useful  in  SSTR  operations.  We  use  a  task-based 
approach,  in  that  we  assess  the  major  categories  of  tasks  for  SSTR  oper¬ 
ations  in  the  State  Department’s  Essential  Tasks  Matrix  (ETM)  as  a 
starting  point  and  then  link  these  tasks  to  the  U.S.  government  agen¬ 
cies  that  have  the  functional  areas  of  responsibility  in  the  domestic  U.S. 
context.  We  use  recent  work  conducted  at  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses  (IDA)  to  supplement  our  research,  though,  fitting  with  our 
goal  of  identifying  the  key  agencies,  we  adopt  a  “lead  agency”  approach 
in  order  to  structure  the  findings  and  limit  the  number  of  agencies  only 
to  those  that  are  of  central  importance.  As  an  added  check  on  our  find¬ 
ings,  we  use  budgetary  data  from  recent  operations  in  Afghanistan  and 
Iraq  to  identify  the  U.S.  government  agencies  through  which  expendi¬ 
tures  on  reconstruction  and  stabilization  in  these  two  countries  have 
been  channeled. 

In  Chapter  Three  we  use  a  “bottom-up”  approach  to  identifying 
key  U.S.  government  agencies  that  have  capabilities  useful  in  SSTR 
operations.  Our  premise  is  that  the  findings  of  this  approach  may  pro¬ 
vide  input  on  the  composition  of  the  proposed  FACTs,  as  envisioned  in 
the  Interagency  Management  System.  We  use  the  experiences  of  Provin¬ 
cial  Reconstruction  Teams  (PRTs)  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq  to  inform 
our  findings.  We  sketch  out  a  possible  organization  for  FACTs,  and 
we  identify  the  civilian  composition  of  the  FACTs  to  the  capabilities 
needed.  We  also  identify  a  method  of  locating  where  the  needed  skill 
sets  reside  within  the  U.S.  federal  agencies.  Our  analysis  is  informed 
by  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  literature  on  PRTs  and  on  discussions 
with  U.S.  Army  personnel  in  PRTs  currently  or  previously  deployed  in 
Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 

We  address  the  second  objective  in  Chapter  Four.  In  this  chap¬ 
ter,  we  review  and  assess  the  obstacles  that  prevent  the  U.S.  civilian 
agencies  from  participating  in  a  more  effective  manner  in  the  planning 
and  execution  of  SSTR  operations.  We  focus  our  analysis  on  the  key 
agencies  identified  earlier.  Our  assessment  is  informed  by  a  review  of 
existing  literature  on  problems  with  interagency  participation  in  SSTR 
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operations  since  the  early  1990s  and  supplemented  by  structured  dis¬ 
cussions  with  personnel  at  several  of  the  key  agencies  we  identified. 

We  provide  a  more  conceptual  look  at  the  problems  of  interagency 
collaboration  in  Chapter  Five.  We  use  public  administration  literature 
to  inform  our  assessment  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  potential 
approaches  to  overcoming  it.  The  chapter  first  provides  a  brief  overview 
of  the  structural  problems  in  building  interagency  collaborative  capac¬ 
ity,  then  it  outlines  the  difficulties  in  enacting  organizational  change 
in  conditions  of  low  incentive  to  change,  and  finally  it  looks  in  more 
detail  at  aspects  of  identified  solutions  that  are  applicable  to  the  Army’s 
situation  vis-a-vis  the  interagency  collaboration  problem. 

In  Chapter  Six,  relying  on  the  information  presented  in  previous 
chapters,  we  outline  a  potential  Army  strategy  for  making  the  U.S.  civil¬ 
ian  agencies  more  robust  partners  for  the  Army  in  SSTR  operations. 
We  stress  that  the  problems  that  underlie  low  collaborative  capacity  for 
SSTR  operations  are  structural  and  deeply  connected  to  the  way  that 
the  U.S.  public  administration  functions,  and  that  there  are  no  “silver 
bullets”  the  Army  has  to  rely  upon  to  change  the  situation  quickly. 
We  present  the  strategy  in  terms  of  national-level  actions,  policies  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  can  advocate,  and  the  specific  actions  that 
the  Army  can  take.  Fundamental  change  can  only  take  place  at  the 
national  level,  with  a  concerted  executive-level  effort,  backed  by  leg¬ 
islative  action.  That  said,  even  in  the  absence  of  such  national-level 
attention,  the  Army  strategy  we  outline  has  the  potential  of  setting  into 
motion  a  long-term  process  of  incremental  change  that  can  make  U.S. 
civilian  agencies  more  effective  participants  in  SSTR  operations.  The 
strategy  we  outline  is  based  on  long-term  objectives  and  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  fundamental  problems  and  their  corresponding  solutions.  Even 
if  the  current  high  state  of  activity,  spurred  by  NSPD-44,  wanes,  those 
aspects  are  likely  to  remain  relevant. 

Three  appendixes  provide  additional  information  pertaining  to 
the  bottom-up  approach  presented  in  Chapter  Three.  One  additional 
appendix  expands  on  the  information  presented  in  Chapter  Four. 

The  project  was  approved  in  October  2006.  The  research  and 
analysis  began  in  January  2007  and  ended  in  September  2007.  Project 
team  members  presented  the  Endings  contained  in  this  report  to  Army 
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Staff  in  September  2007.  A  draft  version  of  this  report  was  provided 
to  the  sponsor  in  December  2007.  The  report  was  reviewed,  revised, 
and  updated  selectively  in  July  2008.  The  report  was  cleared  for  public 
release  in  April  2009. 

The  high  pace  of  activity  within  the  U.S.  government  in  the  realm 
of  SSTR  operations,  in  place  since  2003,  continued  in  2008-2009, 
and  the  authors  are  aware  of  further  developments  in  some  of  the  areas 
identified  in  this  report  and  touched  on  in  the  recommendations.  The 
above  notwithstanding,  the  gist  of  the  analysis  and  recommendations 
remains  applicable. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


Identifying  the  Key  Agencies:  The  Top-Down 
Approach 


Introduction 

This  chapter  uses  a  “top-down”  approach  to  identify  the  key  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  that  have  capabilities  useful  for  SSTR  operations. 
Our  purpose  is  to  establish  in  an  explicit  fashion  the  most  important 
agencies  that  need  to  be  involved  in  the  strategic-level  planning  and 
implementation  process  for  SSTR  operations.  We  focus  on  the  actors 
that  have  the  appropriate  expertise,  an  externally  focused  capacity  to 
act,  and  the  developmental  perspective  that  is  essential  in  SSTR  opera¬ 
tions.  Identifying  the  main  actors  allows  for  the  formalization  of  their 
roles  as  lead  agencies  in  specific  domains  as  well  as  the  agencies  that 
will  be  supporting  them.  Our  assumption  is  that  when  the  potential 
role  of  an  agency  in  SSTR  operations  is  clear,  the  specific  agency  then 
can  develop  internally  the  capacity  to  participate  in  the  planning  and 
implementation  process.  Identification  of  the  potential  agency  roles  also 
meets  one  of  the  key  practices  for  effective  interagency  collaboration, 
put  forth  by  the  U.S.  Government  Accountability  Office  (GAO).* 


*  This  is  Key  Practice  4:  “Agree  on  Roles  and  Responsibilities.”  GAO  defines  it  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  “Collaborating  agencies  should  work  together  to  define  and  agree  on  their 
respective  roles  and  responsibilities,  including  how  the  collaborative  elFort  will  be  led.  In 
doing  so,  agencies  can  clarify  who  will  do  what,  organize  their  joint  and  individual  efforts, 
and  facilitate  decision  making.  Committed  leadership  by  those  involved  in  the  collabora¬ 
tive  elFort,  from  all  levels  of  the  organization,  is  also  needed  to  overcome  the  many  barriers 
to  working  across  agency  boundaries.”  U.S.  Government  Accountability  Office,  Results- 
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We  go  about  identifying  the  key  agencies  in  a  top-down  fashion 
in  two  ways.  First,  we  use  the  ETM  sector-level  tasks  and  build  on 
existing  work  by  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  (IDA)  that  links 
ETM  tasks  with  appropriate  agencies.  Then,  as  a  check  on  these  results, 
we  use  recent  (since  2001)  U.S.  budgetary  trends  in  terms  of  funding 
of  external  stabilization  and  reconstruction  efforts.  On  the  basis  of  this 
information,  we  then  assemble  an  ETM  sector-by-sector  list  of  the  lead 
and  primary  implementing  agencies  for  all  of  the  ETM  sectors.  These 
organizations  will  be  the  most  important,  but  not  the  only,  interagency 
partners  for  the  DoD  in  any  future  SSTR  operation. 

We  note  that  the  research  reported  in  this  chapter  is  meant  to 
identify  those  agencies  with  known  capabilities  relevant  to  SSTR  oper¬ 
ations  (expertise  areas)  and  with  the  capacity  to  use  these  capabilities  in 
supporting  SSTR  operations  (external  developmental  focus).  Phrased 
in  terms  of  the  IMS,  these  agencies  need  to  be  involved  in  the  strategic 
(CRSG)  and  operational  (IPC)  planning  process  for  SSTR  operations. 
Our  approach  is  by  no  means  definitive  in  terms  of  identifying  all  the 
relevant  expertise  for  SSTR  operations  that  resides  in  the  U.S.  federal 
government.  In  fact,  we  know  that  some  capabilities — relevant  at  the 
tactical  level — reside  in  other  departments  and  agencies,  and  we  iden¬ 
tify  ways  of  tracking  down  that  expertise  in  Chapter  Three.  However, 
the  agencies  we  identify  in  the  top-down  approach  comprise  the  set  of 
agencies  that  belong  in  the  main  strategic-level  planning  process. 


Task-Based  Assessment  of  Interagency  Partners 

Building  upon  work  by  IDA,^  we  use  a  task-based  approach  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  U.S.  government  agencies  that  can  take  the  lead  for  particular 
Essential  Tasks  Matrix  sectoral  tasks.  The  ETM  provides  a  menu  of 


Oriented  Government:  Practices  That  Can  Help  Enhance  and  Sustain  Collaboration  Among 
Federal  Agencies,  GAO-06-15,  Washington,  D.C.,  October  2005b. 

^  A.  Martin  Lidy,  David  J.  Baratto,  Daniel  Langberg,  and  William  J.  Shelby,  A  Snapshot  of 
Emerging  U.S.  Government  Civilian  Capabilities  to  Support  Foreign  Reconstruction  and  Stabi¬ 
lization  Contingencies,  Final  Draft,  Alexandria,  VA:  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  August 
2006. 
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tasks  that  are  required  to  support  countries  in  transition  from  armed 
conflict  or  civil  strife  to  sustained  stability.^  While  not  all  of  these  essen¬ 
tial  tasks  will  need  to  be  performed  in  every  SSTR  operation,  the  ETM 
provides  a  useful  template  for  determining  the  skill  sets  and  functional 
expertise  required  for  such  operations.  By  identifying  the  departments 
and  agencies  with  the  required  skills  and  planning  expertise  relevant 
to  the  ETM  tasks,  it  is  possible  to  identify  the  key  participants  for  the 
CRSG. 

The  ETM  consists  of  5  technical  sectors,  expanded  into  54  sec¬ 
toral  tasks,  developed  further  into  196  tasks,  and  defined  fully  with 
1,182  temporal  subtasks.  We  focused  our  analysis  on  the  sectoral  tasks 
because,  at  that  level,  the  tasks  are  broad  enough  to  be  treated  as  sepa¬ 
rate  high-level  mission  areas  for  planning  purposes  without  being  so 
narrow  as  to  be  essentially  executable  tasks  in  the  field.  For  each  of  the 
sectoral  tasks  we  identified  the  key  U.S.  government  civilian  agency  or 
agencies  responsible  for  its  planning  and  execution.  Usually  we  iden¬ 
tified  the  office  or  bureau  within  each  agency  that  had  the  primary 
expertise  for  the  sectoral  tasks.  We  categorized  these  agencies  as  being 
either  lead  or  supporting  interagency  (lA)  partners.  A  lead  lA  partner 
is  one  responsible  for  the  planning,  assessment,  and  implementation  of 
the  sectoral  task.  A  supporting  lA  partner  is  an  agency  that  will  have 
a  significant  role  in  the  implementation  of  a  sectoral  task  due  to  its 
skills,  training,  or  manpower,  but  will  have  only  a  secondary  role  in 
the  planning  process,  usually  because  it  lacks  the  budgetary  resources 
to  implement  its  own  programs.  Since  it  is  possible  that  the  civilian 
agencies  might  not  participate  in  an  operation,  we  also  assessed  the 
specific  Army  branch  that  would  be  required  to  provide  forces  to  fulfill 
the  task.  These  Army  forces  would  provide  the  Army  fallback  option, 
though  they  could  also  augment  the  civilian  agencies. 

The  starting  point  for  our  analysis  of  lA  partners  for  the  DoD  in 
SSTR  operations  was  the  IDA  August  2006  report  A  Snapshot  of  Emerg¬ 
ing  U.S.  Government  Civilian  Capabilities  to  Support  Foreign  Recon- 


^  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabiliza¬ 
tion,  2005a,  p.  iii. 
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struction  and  Stabilization  Contingencies d  Appendix  C  of  that  report 
identifies  all  U.S.  government  departments  with  the  relevant  skills  for 
most  of  the  ETM’s  essential  tasks.  Beginning  with  the  appendix,  we 
identified  those  departments  that  were  essential  for  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  each  sectoral  task  as  well  as  the  office  or  agency 
within  each  department  that  would  have  primary  responsibility  for  it. 

Since  the  ETM  focuses  on  discrete  tasks,  this  approach  tends 
to  identify  those  organizations  with  the  technical  skills  required  for 
that  task.  In  reality,  however,  none  of  these  tasks  are  truly  discrete 
entities,  nor  would  their  planning  or  execution  he  so  compartmental¬ 
ized.  In  particular,  the  regional  bureaus  at  both  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  (USAID)  and  the  DoS,  as  well  as  embassy 
personnel  from  the  target  country,  with  their  important  regional  and 
local  expertise,  would  be  deeply  involved  in  SSTR  planning.^  Key 
departments  with  an  integrative  function  such  as  S/CRS  and  Director 
of  U.S.  foreign  Assistance  (f)  at  the  DoS  and  Bureau  of  Policy  and 
Program  Coordination  (PPG)  at  USAID  would  be  involved.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  intelligence  community,  and  particularly  the  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency,  would  play  a  critical  supporting  role  in  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  SSTR  operations. 

We  now  turn  to  a  description  of  the  sectoral  tasks  in  each  of 
the  ETM  sectors.  Overall  results  are  summarized  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

Security 

There  are  seven  sectoral  tasks  in  the  security  technical  sector  of  the 
ETM.  While  the  DoD  is  the  lead  agency  in  almost  all  of  the  sectors, 
particularly  those  relating  to  the  actual  provision  of  security,  the  DoS 
co-leads  in  many  of  them.  The  Bureau  of  International  Narcotics  and 
Eaw  Enforcement  Affairs  (P/INE)  is  the  most  important  DoS  agency 
in  terms  of  leading  role.  USAID’s  Bureau  of  Democracy,  Conflict,  and 


^  Lidy  et  al.,  2006. 

^  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabiliza¬ 
tion,  Interagency  Management  System  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization,  Approved  Draft, 
March  2007b,  pp.  6-7. 
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Humanitarian  Assistance  (DCHA)  plays  a  co-leading  role  in  one  of 
the  sectors.  Specific  agencies  within  the  Department  of  Justice  (DoJ) 
and  Department  of  Homeland  Security  (HLS)  are  also  involved  in  a 
supporting  role.  The  various  U.S.  intelligence  services  could  also  have 
a  potential  role  in  the  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  their  foreign 
counterparts.  Table  2.1  presents  the  results. 

Governance  and  Participation 

The  ETM  combines  governance  and  participation  into  one  technical 
sector.  Because  of  the  differences  in  the  tasks,  we  separate  the  two  cat¬ 
egories  and  treat  them  individually. 

Governance.  There  are  seven  sectoral  tasks  in  the  governance  cat¬ 
egory  of  the  governance  and  participation  technical  sector  of  the  ETM. 
Other  than  in  Transitional  Governance,  the  DoD  has  a  supporting 


Table  2.1 

Security  ETM  Sectoral  Task  Lead/Supporting  Agencies 


Sectoral  Task 

Agency 

DoD 

DoS 

Justice 

USAID 

Other 

Army 

Fallback 

Disposition  of  Armed  and 
Other  Security  Forces, 
Intelligence  Services,  and 
Belligerents 

X 

PM 

DCHA 

Intelligence 

Services 

Territorial  Security 

X 

P/INL 

ICITAP 

HLS/CPB 

Public  Order  and  Safety 

X 

P/INL, 

G/PRM 

ICITAP 

DCHA 

Protection  of  Indigenous 
Individuals,  Infrastructure, 
and  Institutions 

X 

P/INL 

ICITAP 

Protection  of  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  Stabilization 
Personnel  and  Institutions 

X 

P/INL 

ICITAP 

Security  Coordination 

X 

X 

Public  Information  and 
Communications 

X 

X 

CA,  PA 

NOTE:  X  denotes  that  the  task  would  involve  the  entire  department.  Lead  agencies 
are  in  bold. 
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role  in  the  tasks.  USAID’s  DCHA/DG  is  the  lead  agency  in  four  of 
the  sectors,  while  the  DoS  and  DoS’s  P/INL  co-lead  or  lead  the  other 
three.  DoS’s  Bureau  of  Democracy,  Human  Rights,  and  Labor  (G/ 
DRL)  is  involved  in  a  supporting  role.  Table  2.2  presents  the  results. 

Participation.  There  are  four  sectoral  tasks  in  the  participation 
category  of  the  governance  and  participation  technical  sector  of  the 
ETM.  USAID’s  DGHA  is  the  lead  agency  in  three  of  the  sectors,  with 
DoS  having  the  lead  on  the  remaining  task,  public  information  and 
communications.  DoS’s  G/DRL  is  involved  in  a  supporting  role.  Table 
2.3  presents  the  results. 


Table  2.2 

Governance  ETM  Sectoral  Task  Lead/Supporting  Agencies 


Sectoral  Task 

Agency 

USAID 

DoS 

Justice 

DoD 

Army 

Fallback 

National  Constituting  Processes 

DCHA/DG 

G/DRL 

CA 

Transitional  Governance 

X 

X 

CA 

Executive  Authority 

DCHA/DG 

G/DRL 

CCDR,  CA 

Legislative  Strengthening 

DCHA/DG 

G/DRL 

CA 

Local  Governance 

DCHA/DG 

G/DRL 

CCDR,  CA 

Transparency  and  Anti- 
Corruption 

DCHA/DG 

P/INL 

X 

CA,  JAG 

Public  Information  and 
Communications 

X 

PA,  CA 

NOTE:  X  denotes  that  the  task  would  involve  the  entire  department.  Lead  agencies 
are  in  bold. 


Table  2.3 

Participation  ETM  Sectoral  Task  Lead/Supporting  Agencies 


Sectoral  Task 

Agency 

USAID 

DoS 

Army 

Fallback 

Elections 

DCHA 

G/DRL 

CA 

Political  Parties 

DCHA 

G/DRL 

CA 

Civil  Society  and  Media 

DCHA 

G/DRL 

CA 

Public  Information  and  Communications 

X 

PA,  CA 

NOTE:  X  denotes  that  the  task  would  involve  the  entire  department.  Lead  agencies 
are  in  bold. 
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Humanitarian  Assistance  and  Social  Well-Being 

There  are  ten  sectoral  tasks  in  the  humanitarian  assistance  and  social 
well-being  technical  sector  of  the  ETM.  USAID’s  DCHA/OFDA,  GH, 
and  EGAT  play  a  lead  role  in  seven  tasks,  DoS’s  G/TIP  and  PM/WRA 
lead  on  another  two  tasks,  and  DoD’s  OHDM  co-leads  one  task.  DoJ’s 
International  Griminal  Investigative  Training  Assistance  Program 
(IGITAP)  and  Office  of  Overseas  Prosecutorial  Development,  Assis¬ 
tance,  and  Training  (OPDAT),  as  well  as  agencies  in  the  Departments 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  (DHHS),  Eabor  (DoE),  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  (DoA)  play  a  supporting  role.  Table  2.4  presents  the  results. 


Table  2.4 

Humanitarian  Assistance  and  Social  Well-Being  ETM  Sectoral  Task  Lead/ 
Supporting  Agencies 


Sectoral  Task 

Agency 

USAID 

DoD 

DoS 

Justice 

Other 

Army 

Fallback 

Refugees  and 
Internally  Displaced 
Persons 

DCHA/ 

OFDA 

OHDM 

G/PRM 

DHHS/ACF/ 

ORR 

MP,  CA, 
Engineer 

Trafficking  in 

Persons 

PPC 

G/TIP 

ICITAP, 

OPDAT 

DOL/ILAB 

MP,  JAG, 

CA 

Food  Security 

DCHA 

OHDM 

USDA/FAS 

CA 

Shelter  and 

Non-Food  Relief 

DCHA/ 

OFDA 

OHDM 

CA, 

Engineer 

Humanitarian 

Demining 

X 

OHDM 

PM/ 

WRA 

Clearance 
and  Sapper 
Companies 
(Engineer) 

Public  Health 

GH, 

DCHA/ 

OFDA 

OES/ 

IHA 

DHHS/CDC 

CA, 

MEDBDE, 

ENGBDE 

Education 

EGAT 

CA 

Social  Protection 

DCHA 

CA 

Assessment,  Analysis, 
and  Reporting 

DCHA 

CA 

Public  Information 
and  Communications 

X 

PA,  CA 

NOTE:  X  denotes  that  the  task  would  involve  the  entire  department.  Lead  agencies 
are  in  bold. 
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Economic  Stabilization  and  Infrastructure 

The  ETM  combines  economic  stabilization  and  infrastructure  into  one 
technical  sector.  Because  of  the  differences  in  the  tasks,  we  separate  the 
two  categories  and  treat  them  individually. 

Economic  Stabilization.  There  are  twelve  sectoral  tasks  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  stabilization  category  of  the  economic  stabilization  and  infra¬ 
structure  technical  sector  of  the  ETM.  ElSAID’s  EGAT  is  the  lead 
agency  in  seven  tasks,  and  the  Department  of  Treasury’s  OIA/OTA 
is  the  lead  agency  in  four  tasks.  The  El.S.  Trade  and  Development 
Agency  (USTDA),  the  DoA’s  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  (FAS),  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce’s  (DoC)  Commercial  Eaw  and  Devel¬ 
opment  Program  (CEDP)  play  a  supporting  role.  Table  2.5  presents  the 
results. 


Table  2.5 

Economic  Stabilization  ETM  Sectoral  Task  Lead/Supporting  Agencies 


Sectoral  Task 

Agency 

USAID 

Treasury 

DoS 

Other 

Army 

Fallback 

Employment  Generation 

EGAT 

CA 

Monetary  Policy 

OIA/OTA 

CA,  Finance 

Fiscal  Policy  and  Governance 

OIA/OTA 

CA,  Finance 

General  Economic  Policy 

EGAT 

CA 

Financial  Sector 

OIA/OTA 

CA 

Debt 

OIA/OTA 

CA 

Trade 

EGAT 

USTDA, 

USDA/FAS 

CA 

Market  Economy 

EGAT 

CA 

Legal  &  Regulatory  Reform 

EGAT 

DoC/CLDP 

CA 

Agricultural  Development 

EGAT 

USDA/FAS 

CA 

Social  Safety  Net 

EGAT 

CA 

Public  Information  and 
Communications 

X 

PA,  CA 

NOTE:  X  denotes  that  the  task  would  involve  the  entire  department.  Lead  agencies 
are  in  bold. 
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Infrastructure.  There  are  five  sectoral  tasks  in  the  infrastructure 
category  of  the  economic  stabilization  and  infrastructure  technical 
sector  of  the  ETM.  USAID’s  EGAT  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers  (USAGE)  are  the  lead  agencies  in  most  tasks.  The  Department 
of  Transportation  (DoT),  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
(FCC),  and  the  Department  of  Energy  (DoE)  will  play  a  supporting 
role.  Table  2.6  presents  the  results. 


Table  2.6 

Infrastructure  ETM  Sectoral  Task  Lead/Supporting  Agencies 


Sectoral  Task 

Agency 

USAID 

DoD 

DoS 

Other 

Army 

Fallback 

Transportation 

EGAT 

USAGE 

DOT 

ENGBDE 

Telecommunications 

EGAT 

USAGE 

FCC 

ENGBDE 

Energy 

EGAT 

USAGE 

DOE 

ENGBDE 

General  Infrastructure 

EGAT 

USAGE 

ENGBDE 

Public  Information  and 
Communications 

X 

PA,  CA 

NOTE:  X  denotes  that  the  task  would  involve  the  entire  department.  Lead  agencies 
are  in  bold. 


Justice  and  Reconciliation 

There  are  eleven  sectoral  tasks  in  the  justice  and  reconciliation  techni¬ 
cal  sector  of  the  ETM.  DoS  and  several  of  its  bureaus  (P/INE,  G/DRE) 
have  the  lead  on  seven  tasks,  while  USAID’s  DCHA,  DCHA/CMM, 
and  DCHA/DG  are  the  lead  agency  on  four  tasks.  DoD  also  had  an 
important  role,  having  a  co-lead  on  two  tasks  and  a  supporting  role  on 
two  others.  The  USAGE  and  the  DoJ’s  ICITAP  and  OPDAT  have  a 
supporting  role.  Table  2.7  presents  the  results. 

Below  we  discuss  in  more  detail  the  agencies  that  we  identified  as 
primary  interagency  partners  for  DoD  in  SSTR  operations. 

U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development:  The  Necessary  Partner 

USAID  is  the  only  major  U.S.  government  organization  that  focuses 
solely  on  international  capacity  building  and  development.  It  has  long 
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Table  2.7 

Justice  and  Reconciliation  ETM  Sectoral  Task  Lead/Supporting  Agencies 


Sectoral  Task 

Agency 

USAID 

DoS 

Justice 

DoD 

Army 

Fallback 

Interim  Criminal  Justice 
System 

X 

X 

Indigenous  Police 

P/INL 

ICITAP 

X 

judicial  Personnel  and 
Infrastructure 

P/INL 

OPDAT 

USACE 

ENGBDE, 
CA,  JAG 

Property 

DCHA/CMM 

X 

CA 

Legal  System  Reform 

DCHA/DG 

P/INL 

OPDAT 

CA,  JAG 

Human  Rights 

DCHA 

G/DRL 

CA,  JAG 

Corrections 

P/INL 

ICITAP 

X,  USACE 

ENGBDE 

War  Crime  Courts  and 
Tribunals 

DCHA/CMM 

X 

X 

X 

CA,  JAG 

Truth  Commissions  and 
Remembrance 

DCHA/CMM 

CA,  JAG 

Community  Rebuilding 

DCHA 

CA 

Public  Information  and 
Communications 

X 

PA,  CA 

NOTE:  X  denotes  that  the  task  would  involve  the  entire  department.  Lead  agencies 
are  in  bold. 


been  the  principal  U.S.  agency  to  provide  economic  assistance  and 
technical  expertise  to  countries  recovering  from  disaster,  trying  to 
escape  poverty,  and  engaging  in  systemic  reforms.'^  As  a  result,  it  is 
the  necessary  partner  for  the  DoD  in  any  SSTR  operation.  It  is  also 
the  only  U.S.  government  agency  with  the  expertise  to  plan,  imple¬ 
ment,  and  execute  a  broad  range  of  SSTR-related  activities.  Indeed, 
USAID  is  the  U.S.  government’s  lead  agency  for  development  planning 
and  programming.  The  Administrator  of  USAID  is  the  principal  advi¬ 
sor  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  regarding  international 
development  matters. ^  Furthermore,  the  USAID  Administrator  is  the 


^  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  USAID  Primer:  What  We  Do  and  How  We 
Do  It,  January  2006d,  p.  6. 

^  USAID,  2006d,  p.  30;  and  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  Automated 
Directives  System  Chapter  101:  Agency  Programs  and  Functions,  2006a,  p.  3. 
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President’s  Special  Coordinator  for  International  Disaster  Assistance, 
and,  through  its  Office  of  U.S.  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  (OFDA), 
USAID  is  responsible  for  providing  and  coordinating  U.S.  government 
humanitarian  assistance  in  response  to  international  crises  and  disas¬ 
ters.®  These  roles  make  USAID  the  key  interagency  planning  partner  for 
non-security-related  SSTR  tasks  and  for  four  of  the  five  ETM  technical 
sectors.  Despite  its  importance  for  SSTR  operations,  USAID  remains  a 
relatively  small  organization.  Below,  we  focus  on  USAID  capahilities. 
We  examine  the  issue  of  USAID  capacity  in  Chapter  Four. 

USAID  recruits  Foreign  Service  Officers  (FSOs)  and  other  per¬ 
sonnel  to  fill  12  technical  occupational  slots  or  “backstops,”  all  of 
which  are  directly  relevant  to  planning  and  executing  SSTR  opera¬ 
tions:  Democracy  and  Governance,  General  Development,  Health, 
Environment,  Private  Enterprise,  Disaster  Response,  Education,  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Rural  Development,  Economics,  Food  Aid,  Eegal  and 
Regulatory  Issues,  and  Engineering.  These  technical  personnel  develop, 
oversee,  manage,  and  evaluate  programs  within  their  area  of  expertise. 
In  addition,  they  advise  USAID  mission  directors  and  staff  on  mat¬ 
ters  involving  sectoral  policy  and  program  operations,  work  with  host- 
nation  officials  to  identify  development  priorities,  collaborate  on  sector 
analysis  and  project  design,  and  direct  or  advise  on  the  preparation  of 
project  documents.^  Those  individuals  could  serve  as  the  backbone  for 
USAID’s  participation  in  the  CRSG  Secretariat. 

The  bulk  of  USAID’s  technical  expertise  resides  in  its  three  pillar 
bureaus,  which  provide  technical  advice  and  support  to  the  rest  of  the 
agency  for  the  design,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  technical 
strategies  and  programs.  The  three  bureaus  are  the  Bureau  of  Global 
Health  (GH),  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Growth,  Agriculture,  and  Trade 
(EGAT),  and  the  Bureau  of  Democracy,  Gonflict,  and  Humanitarian 
Assistance  (DGHA).'° 


®  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  Ojfice  of  U.S.  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance: 
Annual  Report  for  Fiscal  Year  2006,  2006b,  pp.  10  and  14;  and  USAID,  2006a,  p.  59. 

9  USAID,  2006d,  p.  32. 

USAID,  2006a,  p.  40. 
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USAID’s  Bureau  of  Global  Health  (GH)  is  the  primary  source  of 
technical  expertise  and  intellectual  capital  for  USAID  and  other  U.S. 
foreign  affairs  agencies  in  the  areas  of  child  and  maternal  health  and 
nutrition,  HIV/AIDS,  infectious  disease,  population,  family  planning 
and  related  reproductive  health,  and  health  systems.  GH  is  also  respon¬ 
sible  for  providing  USAID  population,  health,  and  nutrition  (PHN) 
sector  experts  with  career  support,  training,  and  mentoring  to  ensure 
that  PHN  sector  requirements  are  met.” 

USAID’s  Bureau  of  Economic  Growth,  Agriculture  and  Trade 
(EGAT)  is  responsible  for  the  areas  of  economic  growth,  poverty 
reduction,  education,  economic  infrastructure,  agriculture,  environ¬ 
ment,  natural  resources  management,  and  women  in  development, 
and  for  supporting  nationally  and  regionally  implemented  activities  in 
these  areas.  EGAT  also  oversees  the  recruitment  and  technical  training 
of  USAID  staff  working  in  EGAT’s  areas  of  expertise.*^  Of  particular 
importance  to  post-conflict  stability  operations  is  EGAT’s  Office  of 
Infrastructure  and  Engineering  (EGAT/I&E)  which  is  responsible  for 
providing  technical  support  and  engineering  services  for  the  construc¬ 
tion,  installation,  and  use  of  critical  economic  infrastructure  related  to 
energy,  information  and  communications,  water  supply  and  sanitation, 

and  transportation. 

USAID’s  Bureau  of  Democracy,  Gonflict  and  Humanitarian  Assis¬ 
tance  (DGHA)  provides  technical  leadership  and  expertise  in  coordi¬ 
nating  USAID’s  democracy  programs,  international  disaster  assistance, 
emergency  and  developmental  food  aid,  and  in  managing  and  mitigat¬ 
ing  conflict.!^  Within  USAID,  this  is  the  bureau  most  closely  linked 
to  stabilization.  DGHA  has  three  key  offices  that  are  particularly  rel¬ 
evant  to  SSTR  operations:  the  Office  of  U.S.  foreign  Disaster  Assis¬ 
tance  (DGHA/Of  DA),  the  Office  of  Transition  Initiatives  (DGHA/ 
OTI),  and  the  Office  of  Democracy  and  Governance  (DGHA/DG). 


”  USAID,  2006a,  pp.  40-41. 

12  USAID,  2006a,  p.  46. 

13  USAID,  2006a,  pp.  55-56. 
USAID,  2006a,  p.  58. 
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As  noted  earlier,  OFDA  formulates  U.S.  government  foreign  disaster 
assistance  policy  and  ensures  that  the  needs  of  disaster  victims  are  met 
through  the  provision  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  assistance.  It  provides 
technical  support  for  disaster  assistance,  and  its  operations  division  is 
responsible  for  maintaining  OFDA’s  ability  to  field  Search  and  Rescue 
Teams,  Ground  Operations  Teams,  Disaster  Assistance  Teams,  and 
Response  Management  Teams. The  Office  of  Transition  Initiatives 
provides  time  critical  short-term  assistance  to  local  actors  seeking  to 
promote  stability  and  democracy  in  conflict-prone  countries.* *'"  Finally, 
the  Office  of  Democracy  and  Governance  provides  technical  expertise 
and  guidance  for  democracy  and  governance  activities.  DGHA/DG 
focuses  on  four  functional  areas:  civil  society,  elections  and  the  politi¬ 
cal  process,  governance,  and  the  rule  of  law.  *^ 

DGHA  also  includes  one  office  that  is  of  particular  relevance  to 
interagency  cooperation  on  SSTR-related  activities:  the  Office  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Affairs  (DGHA/OMA).  The  role  of  DGHA/OMA  is  to  address 
areas  of  common  interest  between  USAID  and  the  DoD  with  an  eye 
toward  improving  civilian-military  field  readiness,  programs,  and 
coordination,  particularly  in  the  SSTR-related  areas  of  humanitarian 
assistance,  conflict  prevention  and  mitigation,  counterinsurgency,  and 
post-conflict  reconstruction  and  stabilization.  It  also  helps  USAID 
civilian-military  planning.*® 

U.S.  Department  of  State 

Like  USAID,  the  U.S.  Department  of  State’s  primary  focus  is  exter¬ 
nal,  though  foreign  capacity  building  and  development  is  only  a  small 
part  of  its  overall  mission  of  advancing  U.S.  interests  through  diplo¬ 
macy.  In  regards  to  SSTR-related  activities,  most  DoS  programs  focus 
on  the  rule  of  law  and  democracy  building.  In  these  two  areas  the  lead 
bureaus  within  the  DoS  are  the  Bureau  of  Democracy,  Human  Rights, 


*5  USAID,  2006a,  pp.  59-60. 
*<*  USAID,  2006a,  p.  62. 

*7  USAID,  2006a,  p.  63. 

*®  USAID,  2006a,  pp.  64-65. 
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and  Labor  (G/DRL)  and  the  Bureau  of  International  Narcotics  and 
Law  Enforcement  Affairs  (P/INL).  The  primary  mission  of  P/INL  is  the 
development  of  policies  and  management  of  programs  to  combat  inter¬ 
national  narcotics  production  and  trafficking,  combat  international 
crime  and  terrorism,  and  strengthen  law  enforcement  and  other  rule- 
of-law  institutional  capabilities  outside  the  United  States.'^  P/INL  also 
has  the  mission  of  helping  to  establish  the  rule  of  law  in  post-conflict 
situations.  In  pursuit  of  this  goal,  P/INL  is  responsible  for  improving 
the  U.S.  government  capacity  to  identify,  train,  equip,  deploy,  and  sup¬ 
port  civilian  police  and  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  advisors 
to  participate  in  multilateral  peacekeeping  and  complex  security  oper¬ 
ations.  It  also  implements  programs  designed  to  establish,  train,  and 
equip  new  police  forces  and  supports  the  deployment  of  U.S.  civilian 
police  advisors  and  justice  experts  in  support  of  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions.2“  P/INL  is  responsible  for  International  Narcotics  Control  and 
Law  Enforcement  (INCEE)  programs  of  the  foreign  operations  budget. 
While  P/INE  is  the  lead  U.S.  government  agency  for  planning  interna¬ 
tional  police  training,  it  executes  most  of  this  mission  either  through 
contractors,  such  as  DynaCorp,  or  civilian  law  enforcement  profession¬ 
als  located  and  hired  through  the  DoJ.  Finally,  since  the  Department 
of  State  is  the  official  voice  of  the  United  States  overseas  it  is  uniquely 
suited  to  be  the  lead  agency  for  all  public  information  and  communica¬ 
tions  tasks. 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  (DoJ)  is  an  important  provider  of 
technical  assistance  rule  of  law-related  training  for  foreign  officials 
and  police  officers.  In  particular  it  provides  technical  assistance  to 
programs  developed  by  the  State  Department’s  P/INL.  This  support 
is  provided  primarily  by  the  Civil  Rights  Division,  the  International 
Criminal  Investigative  Training  Assistance  Program  (ICITAP),  and 


U.S.  Department  of  State  and  Bureau  for  International  Narcotics  and  Law  Enforcement 
Affairs,  Fiscal  Year  2007 Budget  Congressional Justifieation,  April  2006,  p.  2. 

U.S.  Department  of  State  and  Bureau  for  International  Narcotics  and  Law  Enforcement 
Affairs,  2006,  p.  11. 
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the  Office  of  Overseas  Prosecutorial  Development,  Assistance,  and 
Training  (OPDAT).  ICITAP  is  the  lead  U.S.  government  implement¬ 
ing  agency  for  programs  in  the  area  of  international  law  enforcement 
training  and  development.  Its  technical  core  competencies  include  law 
enforcement  academy  development,  corrections,  community  polic¬ 
ing,  police  management  development,  specialized  unit  development, 
and  anti- corruption.  OPDAT  focuses  on  providing  development  and 
technical  assistance  to  huild  the  capacity  of  foreign  justice-sector  insti¬ 
tutions.  ICITAP  and  OPDAT  programs  are  funded  hy  the  DoS  and 
USAID.21 

U.S.  Department  of  Treasury 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Treasury  is  a  key  supporter  of  USAID’s  eco¬ 
nomic  stabilization  efforts.  The  mission  of  the  department’s  Office 
of  Technical  Assistance  (OTA)  is  to  provide  financial  reconstruction 
and  stabilization  support  to  both  failing  states  and  countries  emerging 
from  conflict.  The  OTA  provides  technical  assistance  through  both 
long-term  resident  and  short-term  intermittent  advisors  who  provide 
advice  and  training  in  five  key  areas  in  which  Treasury  has  specialized 
expertise:  budget  policy  and  management,  financial  institutions  policy 
and  regulation,  government  debt  issuance  and  management,  financial 
enforcement,  and  tax  policy  and  administration. In  the  past  the  OTA 
has  deployed  personnel  to  support  reconstruction  efforts  in  Afghani¬ 
stan,  Bosnia,  Iraq,  Liberia,  Haiti,  and  Sri  Lanka.  Indeed,  OTA  posted 
some  60  advisors  to  Iraq  during  the  first  18  months  of  Operation  Iraqi 
Freedom.^'f  Currently  OTA’s  projects  are  coordinated  with  both  the 


U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Assessment  of  U.S.  Government  Efforts  to  Combat  Trafficking 
in  Persons,  September  2006,  pp.  24-25. 

U.S.  Department  of  Treasury,  Office  of  Technical  Assistance.  As  of  April  16,  2007: 
http://www.treas.gov/offices/international-alfairs/assistance/index.shtml 

U.S.  Department  of  Treasury,  Treasury  International  Programs  Justification  for  Appropria¬ 
tions,  FY2008  Budget  Request,  pp.  29—32. 

U.S.  Department  of  Treasury,  Treasury  International  Programs  Justification  for  Appropria¬ 
tions,  FY2007  Budget  Request,  pp.  29—34. 
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State  Department  and  USAID  in  Washington,  as  well  as  with  the  rel¬ 
evant  embassies  and  USAID  missions.25 

Other  Primary  Agencies 

The  US.  Department  of  Agriculture  (DoA),  through  its  Foreign  Agri¬ 
cultural  Service  (FAS),  provides  technical  assistance  and  training  to 
promote  sustainable  agricultural  production  and  economic  growth. 
Within  FAS,  these  tasks  are  conducted  primarily  by  the  Office  of 
Capacity  Building  and  Development  (OCBD),  which  is  responsible 
for  DoA’s  food  aid  programs,  trade,  science,  and  regulatory  capacity 
building  projects,  and  training  and  technical  assistance  programs. 
The  OCBD  also  supports  DoA’s  post-conflict  and  post-disaster  recon¬ 
struction  efforts. OCBD,  however,  performs  most  of  its  international 
development  work  by  managing  and  implementing  activities  funded 
by  USAID.  OCBD  also  draws  upon  the  technical,  programmatic,  and 
regulatory  expertise  of  other  DoA  agencies  to  provide  technical  and 
institutional  support  to  USAID  both  in  Washington  and  overseas. ^7 
Since  the  OCBD’s  role  is  primarily  one  of  providing  technical  expertise 
in  support  of  USAID  programs,  we  define  DoA’s  role  as  a  supporting 
agency  for  the  food  security,  trade,  and  agricultural  development  sec¬ 
toral  tasks. 

The  US.  Department  of  Commerce  (DoC)  provides  techni¬ 
cal  expertise  in  the  area  of  commercial  law  and  regulatory  reform 
through  its  Commercial  Law  and  Development  Program  (CLDP).  The 
CLDP’s  mission  is  to  help  foster  political  stability  and  promote  eco¬ 
nomic  development  by  improving  the  legal  environment  in  developing 
and  transitional  countries.  It  pursues  these  objectives  by  making  U.S. 
government  technical  experts  on  commercial  law  available  to  foreign 
governments.^^  It  focuses  its  efforts  in  the  areas  of  legal  infrastructure 


U.S.  Department  of  Treasury,  FY2008  Budget  Request,  p.  30. 
http://www.fas.usda.gov/OCBD.asp  (as  of  February  12,  2007). 

77  http://www.fas.usda.gov/icd/drd/about_drd.asp  (as  of  January  10,  2007). 
7®  http://cldp.doc.gov/cs/root/about_us/mission  (as  of  August  9,  2007). 
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development  and  professional  skills  development.^^  Funding  for  these 
activities,  however,  is  provided  primarily  hy  USAID  and  DoS.^o  Due 
to  the  CLDP’s  limited  control  over  budgetary  resources  and  since  it 
is  primarily  a  provider  of  technical  expertise  in  support  of  programs 
developed  hy  others,  we  characterize  it  as  a  supporting  and  not  a  lead 
agency  for  the  legal  and  regulatory  reform  sectoral  task. 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

A  key  agency  that  is  of  great  importance  to  SSTR  operations  is  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (USAGE).  Domestically  the  USAGE  is  hoth 
the  coordinator  and  a  primary  agency  for  Emergency  Support  Eunction 
3:  Public  Works  and  Engineering.^'  The  purpose  of  this  ESE  is  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  delivery  of  services,  technical  assistance,  engineering  expertise, 
construction  management,  and  other  support  to  prevent,  prepare  for, 
respond  to,  and/or  recover  from  an  incident  of  national  significance.  ^2 
In  Iraq  the  USAGE  is  the  primary  agency  involved  in  reconstruction 
activities  and  is  responsible  for  over  4,271  projects  with  an  estimated 
program  cost  of  $8.84  billion.^^  Projects  encompass  the  oil,  electrical. 


2^  Legal  infrastructure  development  activities  normally  focus  on  laws,  regulations  and 
administrative  practices  involving  domestic  and  foreign  investment  laws,  finance,  intellec¬ 
tual  property  rights,  public  procurement,  product  standards,  electronic  commerce,  insur¬ 
ance  regulation,  regional  economic  integration,  and  government  ethics,  http://cldp.doc.gov/ 
cs/root/about_us/methods_issues  (as  of  August  9,  2007). 

http://cldp.doc.gov/cs/root/about_us/methods_issues  (as  of  August  9,  2007). 

As  defined  in  the  original  (2004)  National  Response  Plan,  an  Emergency  Support  Func¬ 
tion  (ESF)  is  “a  grouping  of  government  and  certain  private  sector  capabilities  into  an  orga¬ 
nizational  structure  to  provide  the  support,  resources,  program  implementation,  and  services 
that  are  most  likely  to  be  needed  to  save  lives,  protect  property  and  the  environment,  restore 
essential  services  and  critical  infrastructure,  and  help  victims  and  communities  return  to 
normal,  when  feasible,  following  domestic  incidents.  The  ESFs  serve  as  the  primary  oper¬ 
ational-level  mechanism  to  provide  assistance  to  State,  local,  and  tribal  governments  or  to 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  conducting  missions  of  primary  Federal  responsibility.” 
U.S.  Department  of  Elomeland  Security,  National  Response  Plan,  December  2004,  p.  65. 

^2  U.S.  Department  of  Elomeland  Security,  2004,  ESF  3-1. 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Gulf  Region  Division,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
Cumulative  Reconstruction  Snapshot,  April  30,  2007,  p.  1. 
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water,  transportation,  communication,  health,  education,  justice,  and 
security  sectors. 

The  USAGE  is  currently  involved  in  assessing  the  utility  of  creat¬ 
ing  TOE^^  organizations — Eorward  Engineer  Support  Team-Advance 
(EEST-A)  and  Eorward  Engineer  Support  Team-Main  (EEST-M) — 
that  would  integrate  its  civilian  and  military  capacity  into  a  deployable 
organization.  These  organizations  will  allow  a  theater  commander  to 
draw  on  the  technical  engineer  skills  possessed  hy  the  civilian  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  USAGE  to  conduct  complex  and  specialized  engineering 
missions. 

A  similar,  hut  smaller,  US.  Air  Eorce  organization,  the  Air  Eorce 
Genter  for  Engineering  and  the  Environment  (AEGEE)  also  has 
SSTR-related  civilian  skills  and  currently  plays  a  role  in  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Iraqi  security  sector.  It  awards  some  90  percent  of  the 
Multi-National  Security  Transition  Gommand-Iraq  (MNSTG-I) 
managed  Iraqi  Security  Eorces  Eund  (ISEE)  construction  contracts.^^ 


Budget-Based  Assessment  of  Interagency  Partners 

The  preceding  section  outlined  the  appropriate  lead  and  supporting 
agencies  on  the  basis  of  tasks  and  the  specific  expertise  areas  of  US. 
federal  departments  and  agencies.  Another  approach  to  determine  the 
U.S.  government  departments  and  agencies  that  should  be  involved  in 
GRSG-level  SSTR  planning  is  to  review  the  historical  data  as  to  who 
has  controlled  the  budgets  for  broadly  similar  activities.  The  approach 
is  predicated  on  the  belief  that,  within  the  U.S.  government,  control  of 
budgetary  resources  equals  policy  relevance,  expertise,  and  program¬ 
matic  planning  capability.  Thus,  we  hypothesize  that  the  agencies  with 


TOE,  or  Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment  units,  are  doctrinally  defined  operational 
Army  field  units. 

As  of  July  8,  2007,  $3.27  billion  in  ISFF  money  has  been  allocated  to  infrastructure.  Spe¬ 
cial  Inspector  General  for  Iraq  Reconstruction  (SIGIR),  Quarterly  Report  and  Semiannual 
Report  to  the  United  States  Congress,  July  2007c,  pp.  32-33. 
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the  largest  SSTR-like  budgets  should  be  the  most  relevant  for  CRSG- 
level  SSTR  planning. 

Our  use  of  the  budgetary  approach  has  two  elements.  First,  we 
examine  the  U.S.  government’s  foreign  economic  assistance  expendi¬ 
tures  since  2000.  This  spending  is  relevant  because  much,  though  cer¬ 
tainly  not  all,  of  this  expenditure  is  intended  to  build  indigenous  capac¬ 
ity  within  the  targeted  countries  or  to  provide  humanitarian  assistance. 
Second,  we  look  at  the  reconstruction-related  budgetary  allotments 
for  Operation  Enduring  Freedom  (OFF)  and  Operation  Iraqi  Free¬ 
dom  (OIF).  The  budgetary  approach  highlights  the  importance  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  USAID  as  the  primary  interagency  partners 
for  DoD  in  planning  for  and  executing  SSTR  operations. 

Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Budget 

The  U.S.  government  provides  foreign  economic  assistance  in  pursuit 
of  numerous  national  goals,  many  of  which  are  relevant  for  SSTR  oper¬ 
ations.  Until  the  late  1980s,  the  main  underlying  rationale  for  pro¬ 
viding  foreign  aid  was  to  help  defeat  Soviet-style  communism  by  pro¬ 
moting  economic  development  and  political  reforms  that  would  create 
rising  living  standards  and  mechanisms  for  interest  articulation,  and 
thus  reduce  the  attraction  of  Marxist  ideology.  More  recently,  during 
the  1990s,  the  U.S.  government’s  stated  intent  for  allocating  foreign  aid 
was  to  achieve  broad-based  and  sustainable  economic  growth,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  development  of  democratic  governments,  to  address  humani¬ 
tarian  needs,  and  to  develop  human  capacity  through  education  and 
training.3'’  In  the  aftermath  of  the  9/11  attacks  and  the  ouster  of  the 
Taliban  and  Ba’athist  regimes,  the  stated  U.S.  goals  in  terms  of  foreign 
aid  are  to  support  “transformational  diplomacy.”  In  itself,  the  goals  are 
motivated  by  the  belief,  spelled  out  in  the  National  Security  Strategy, 
that  foreign  assistance  and  development  are  key  components  of  creating 
the  international  stability  upon  which  U.S.  national  security  depends. 


During  the  1990s  other  reasons  for  allocating  aid  included  stabilization  of  the  world  pop¬ 
ulation,  the  protection  of  human  heath,  and  sustainable  management  of  the  environment. 
Curt  Tarnoff  and  Larry  Nowels,  Foreign  Aid:  An  Introductory  Overview  ofU.  S.  Programs  and 
Policy,  CRS  Report  for  Congress,  98-916,  January  2005,  pp.  2-3. 
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Put  in  those  terms,  the  goal  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  is  to  huild 
and  sustain  “democratic,  well-governed  states  that  respond  to  the 
needs  of  their  people,  reduce  widespread  poverty  and  conduct  them¬ 
selves  responsibly  in  the  international  system.”^^  These  results  are  to 
he  achieved  hy  focusing  on  hve  objectives  that  are  intended  to  address 
the  underlying  causes  of  poverty,  poor  government,  insecurity,  and 
economic  stagnation.  The  five  objective  areas  are:  peace  and  security, 
governing  justly  and  democratically,  investing  in  people,  economic 
growth,  and  humanitarian  assistance.^^  The  five  tasks  closely  parallel 
the  ETM’s  technical  sectors  of  security,  governance  and  participation, 
humanitarian  assistance  and  social  well-being,  economic  stabilization 
and  infrastructure,  and  justice  and  reconciliation.  More  importantly, 
according  to  DoS  documents,  a  key  target  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  is 
“rebuilding  states,”  that  is,  countries  that  are  in  or  emerging  from  con¬ 
flicts  and  where  the  creation  of  stability  is  particularly  salient.^^ 

As  a  result,  the  U.S.  foreign  economic  assistance  budget  (officially 
known  as  International  Affairs  Function  [lAF]  150)  funds  a  broad  range 
of  activities,  many  of  which  are  a  close  approximation  of  the  types  of 
activities  that  will  need  to  be  conducted  during  a  SSTR  operation  and 
is  thus  a  useful  proxy  for  identifying  those  government  agencies  that 
have  SSTR-like  functions  as  a  core  part  of  their  organizational  mission. 
This  data  can  be  found  by  examining  the  U.S.  government’s  expen¬ 
diture  on  foreign  economic  assistance  as  documented  in  the  “Green 
Book.”^°  A  look  at  the  U.S.  government’s  foreign  economic  assistance 
budget  for  FY00-FY05  (see  Figure  2.1  for  overall  figures  and  Figure 
2.2  for  relative  shares  of  the  funds)  reveals  that  just  four  departments 
and  agencies — the  Department  of  State,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  USAID — account  for  some  84 
percent  of  the  U.S.  government’s  foreign  economic  assistance  budget. 


U.S.  Department  of  State,  Congressional  Budget  Justification:  Foreign  Operations,  Fiscal 
Year  2008,  February  2007a,  p.  1. 

U.S.  Department  of  State,  2007a,  p.  2. 

U.S.  Department  of  State,  2007a,  p.  3. 

U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  U.S.  Overseas  Loans  and  Grants:  Obligations 
and  Loan  Authorizations,  July  1,  1945— September  30,  2005,  CONG-R-0105,  2006c. 
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Figure  2.1 

U.S.  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  by  Department:  2000  to  2005 
(FY05$  millions) 
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The  data  exaggerates  the  role  of  the  DoD  as  a  normal  provider 
of  SSTR-like  economic  assistance.  The  DoD’s  share  of  the  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  economic  assistance  grew  dramatically  starting  in  FY03,  rising 
from  $747.8  million  in  FY02  to  $5,897.1  million  in  FY05,  due  to  its 
participation  in  Iraqi  Relief  and  Reconstruction  Fund’s  (IRRF)  devel- 
opmentally  related  activities.  By  FY05  nearly  70  percent  of  the  DoD’s 
economic  assistance  budget  was  devoted  to  the  IRRF.  Ironically,  the 
DoD’s  increase  in  developmental  expenditure  during  this  period  cor¬ 
responds  with  a  nearly  20  percent  decline  in  USAID’s  economic  assis¬ 
tance  budget.^'  Historically,  most  of  the  DoD’s  economic  assistance  has 


In  FY03  USAID’s  economic  assistance  budget  was  $12,564  million  (constant  $FY05);  by 
FY05  it  had  declined  to  $10,106  million. 
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Figure  2.2 

U.S.  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  by  Department:  2000  to  2005 
(Percentage  of  Foreign  Assistance) 
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been  allocated  to  tasks  not  directly  related  to  SSTR-like  activities.  In 
the  five  years  prior  to  FYOl,  some  61  percent  of  its  funds  were  allocated 
to  the  Former  Soviet  Union  Threat  Reduction  program,  20  percent  to 
support  drug  interdiction  and  other  counterdrug  programs,  and  only 
about  12  percent  to  the  Overseas  Humanitarian,  Disaster,  and  Civic 
Aid  Program.  Indeed,  during  this  five-year  period,  the  DoD’s  support 
for  civilian  economic  assistance  totaled  some  $3.47  billion,  less  than 
was  allocated  in  each  of  FY04  ($3.96  billion)  and  FY05  ($4.07  billion) 

by  the  DoD  under  the  IRRF  program.^^ 

Similarly,  this  data  tends  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  DoA,  as 
more  than  88  percent  of  its  foreign  assistance  budget,  over  two  billion 
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http://qesdb.usaid.gov/gbk/index.html  (as  of  August  27,  2007). 
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dollars,  is  Title  II  food  aid.  During  the  period  FY02-FY06,  some  74 
percent  of  all  in-kind  food  aid  was  Title  II  aid."^^  This  food  aid,  intended 
to  reduce  food  insecurity  among  vulnerable  populations,  is  requested 
hy  the  DoA  hut  actually  administered  hy  USAID.^^  The  DoA’s  prac¬ 
tice  of  “monetizing”  much  of  its  food  aid  further  reduces  the  impact  of 

these  programs.^5 

The  Millennium  Challenge  Corporation  (MCC),  established  in 
January  2004,  is  an  important  disburser  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance. 
However,  its  primary  focus  is  on  countries  that  have  already  achieved 
a  relatively  advanced  level  of  effective  democratic  governance,  invest¬ 
ment  in  its  population,  and  economic  openness.  Rather  than  being 
states  that  require  stabilization,  they  are  characterized  by  relative  sta¬ 
bility  and  well-functioning  governments.^'’  Indeed,  one  of  the  tasks  of 
USAID  is  to  oversee  the  implementation  of  the  MCC’s  Threshold  Pro¬ 
gram  Agreements.  These  agreements  are  intended  to  assist  promising 
countries  that  do  not  yet  meet  MCC  criteria  in  becoming  eligible  for 
MCC  funding,  and  they  amount  to  a  contract  between  the  United 
States  and  a  country  that  provides  hnancial  assistance  to  help  improve 
a  low  score  on  one  of  MCC’s  16  policy  indicators. 

Of  the  nearly  $1.9  billion  in  the  “other”  category,  roughly  66 
percent  is  allocated  to  the  Department  of  Energy’s  Defense  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Program,  a  program  with  little  direct  SSTR  relevance 
and  which  is  allocated  almost  entirely  to  Russia.  The  remaining  $649 


U.S.  Government  Accountability  Office,  Foreign  Assistance:  Various  Challenges  Impede  the 
Efficiency  and  Effectiveness  of  U.S.  Food  Aid,  GAO-07-560,  April  2007a,  pp.  11-12. 

The  budgetary  value  of  food  aid  also  overestimates  the  amount  of  aid  actually  provided. 
Nearly  65  percent  of  the  expenditures  for  Title  II  aid  is  for  the  transportation  and  adminis¬ 
tration  costs  of  delivering  in-kind  donations  from  the  United  States  to  the  affected  popula¬ 
tions.  U.S.  Government  Accountability  Office,  2007a,  pp.  15-16. 

Monetization  is  the  practice  of  shipping  donated  U.S.  food  commodities  to  a  recipient 
nation  and  then  selling  them  on  the  local  market  to  raise  money  for  development  proj¬ 
ects.  This  is  an  inherently  inefficient  way  of  providing  development  aid.  U.S.  Government 
Accountability  Office,  2007a,  pp.  37-41. 

U.S.  Department  of  State,  2007a,  p.  3. 

Millenium  Ghallenge  Gorporation,  Programs  and  Activities:  Threshold  Program 
Agreements. 
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million  is  scattered  among  numerous  agencies  and  programs,  not  all 
SSTR-related,  with  $135  million  being  allocated  to  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  and  Prevention  (CDC)  for  disease  control,  research, 
and  training. 

Recent  Experience:  Reconstruction  Expenditures  in  OEF  and  OIF 

The  second  element  of  the  budgetary  approach  is  to  examine  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  budgetary  resources  for  reconstruction  during  Operation 
Enduring  Freedom  (OEF)  and  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  (OIF).^®  As 
both  of  these  operations  have  a  large  stability  component,  they  provide 
a  useful  indication  of  the  agencies  that  need  to  be  involved  in  future 
SSTR  operation  planning.  While  this  approach  does  not  capture  the 
nuances  of  the  support  provided  during  these  operations  (it  cannot,  for 
instance,  measure  the  importance  that  individual  advisors  or  technical 
experts  may  have  in  influencing  a  country),  it  does  help  highlight  those 
organizations  that  have  the  organizational  expertise  and  programmatic 
experience  to  help  plan  SSTR  operations  at  the  strategic  level. 

During  the  last  five  years,  both  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  have  become 
by  far  the  largest  recipients  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  as  a  result  of 
reconstruction  activities  associated  with  OEF  and  OIF.  Since  the  start 
of  OEF  in  late  2001,  the  U.S.  government  has  appropriated  some  $10.2 
billion  (FY02  to  FY06)  for  the  reconstruction  of  Afghanistan.  Of  this, 
$3.9  billion  has  been  allocated  towards  civilian-related  reconstruction 
and  other  civilian  assistance.  The  remaining  $6.3  billion  is  for  military 
and  security  related  assistance.^^  In  support  of  Iraq,  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  appropriated  some  $32.6  billion  between  FY03  and  FY06.  Of 
this  total,  some  $19.4  billion  has  been  allocated  for  civilian  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  $13.4  billion  for  security  related  assistance.^® 


By  reconstruction  we  mean  resources  allocated  to  the  rebuilding  of  damaged  state  institu¬ 
tions,  shattered  economies,  inadequate  security  apparatuses,  and  undeveloped  societal  sec¬ 
tors.  It  does  not  include  money  spent  on  military  operations. 

Kenneth  Katzman,  Afghanistan:  Post-War  Governance,  Security,  and  U.S.  Policy,  CRS 
Report  for  Congress,  RL30588,  January  11,  2007,  pp.  35,  41-45. 

Kenneth  Katzman,  Iraq:  Post-Saddam  Governance  and  Security,  CRS  Report  for  Congress, 
RL31339,  May  10,  2007,  pp.  24,  39-40;  and  Special  Inspector  General  for  Iraq  Reconstruc¬ 
tion,  Quarterly  Report  to  the  U.S.  Congress,  April  30,  2007,  p.  16. 
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Operation  Enduring  Freedom.  USAID  and  DoS  have  been 
the  primary  U.S.  government  providers  of  humanitarian  and  civil¬ 
ian  reconstruction  monetary  assistance  to  Afghanistan  since  the  start 
of  OEF  in  late  2001  (see  Figure  2.3).^'  During  the  period  FY02  to 
FY06  these  two  organizations  were  responsible  for  80.7  percent  of  the 
assistance  funds.  Moreover,  this  percentage  increased  over  time  from 

Figure  2.3 

U.S.  Government  Economic  Assistance  to  Afghanistan  by  Agency,  FY02- 
FY06  Obligations  (Constant  2006  $M) 


I  I  Treasury 


I  Other 


^  USTDA 

^CDC 

Kusda 

f: State 
I  I  DoD 
I  I  USAID 


SOURCE:  USAID,  U.S.  Overseas  Loans  and  Grants  On-Line  Database. 
http://qesdb.usaid.gov/gbk/index.html 

RAND  MG801-2.3 


Alternative  numbers  for  FY02  to  FY04  can  be  found  in  U.S.  Government  Accountability 
Office,  Afghanistan  Reconstruction:  Deteriorating  Security  Resources  Have  Impeded  Progress; 
Improvements  in  U.S.  Strategy  Needed,  GAO-04-403,  June  2004,  p.  69;  and  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Accountability  Office,  Afghanistan  Reconstruction:  Despite  Some  Progress,  Deteriorating 
Security  and  Other  Obstacles  Continue  to  Threaten  Achievement  of  U.S.  Goals,  GAO-05-742, 
July  2005a,  p.  70. 
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66.2  percent  in  FY02  to  80.0  percent  in  FY06  as  the  U.S.  government 
budgetary  obligations  for  the  reconstruction  of  Afghanistan  rose  from 
$563.94  million  in  FY02  to  $1,932.83  million  in  FY06.52 

USAID  has  been  the  primary  U.S.  government  agency  involved 
in  providing  civilian  reconstruction  assistance  to  Afghanistan  and  it 
allocated  $4.4  billion  to  this  task  in  FY02-FY06  (see  Figure  2.4).  The 
money  was  allocated  across  12  primary  program  categories  (nearly  25 
percent — $1,078  million — of  which  was  allocated  to  the  construction 


Figure  2.4 

USAID  Funding  for  Afghanistan  Reconstruction  ($  Millions) 


$1,511 


SOURCE:  GAO,  Securing,  Stabilizing,  and  Reconstructing  Afghanistan:  Key  Issues  for 
Congressional  Oversight,  GAO-07-801SP,  May  2007,  p.  29. 

NOTE:  FY07  and  FY08  are  budget  requests. 

RAND  MG801-2.4 


These  percentages  would  be  higher  if  USAID-administered  food  aid  programs  were 
included  in  the  USAID/DoS  total.  The  combined  USAID/DoS  total  peaked  at  90.7  percent 
in  FY03.  The  U.S.  Government  Accountability  Office  has  slightly  different  numbers;  see 
GAO,  2004,  p.  69,  and  GAO,  2005a,  p.  70. 
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of  Afghani  roads),  that  represent  a  hroad  range  of  developmental  activi¬ 
ties  (see  Figure  2.5).^^ 

Also,  military  commanders  have  access  to  important  reconstruc¬ 
tion  related  funds  and  were  allocated  $391  million  in  Commander’s 


Figure  2.5 

USAID  Afghanistan  Reconstruction  Funding  by  Program  Category,  FY02- 
FY06  ($  Millions) 


$1,078 


SOURCE:  GAO,  Securing,  Stabilizing,  and  Reconstructing  Afghanistan:  Key  Issues  for 
Congressional  Oversight,  GAO-07-801SP,  May  2007b,  p.  29. 

NOTE:  "Other"  includes  spending  on  water,  information  technology,  and  program 
support. 
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U.S.  Government  Accountability  Office,  Securing,  Stabilizing,  and  Reconstructing  Afghan¬ 
istan:  Key  Issues  for  Congressional  Oversight,  GAO-07-801SP,  May  2007b,  pp.  28-29. 
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Emergency  Response  Program  (CERP)  funds  in  PY05  and  PY06.  These 
funds  are  intended  to  be  used  to  fund  local  reconstruction  projects  that 
will  advance  U.S.  security  objectives  by  gaining  the  confidence  of  local 
residents  and  leaders  and  discouraging  them  from  cooperating  with 
insurgents.  PRTs  have  been  a  main  conduit  for  the  disbursement  of 
these  funds.5^ 

Spending  on  rebuilding  Afghanistan’s  security  forces  has  been 
divided  between  the  DoD  and  the  DoS,  with  the  DoS  providing  64.3 
percent  of  the  funding  for  the  period  PY02-PY04  (see  figure  2.6). 
Although  the  majority  of  the  funding  was  provided  by  DoS,  the  DoD 
is  responsible  for  training  and  equipping  the  Afghan  National  Army 
(ANA)  while  the  two  agencies  split  responsibility  for  Afghan  National 
Police  (ANP)  training.  U.S.  government  support  for  the  ANA  and  the 
ANP  increased  significantly  after  PY04,  with  some  $4.2  billion  being 
allocated  in  the  period  PY05-PY06  and  $7.6  billion  being  requested 
for  PY07.^^  In  total  some  $6  billion  was  approved  for  use  by  the  DoD 
and  DoS  in  support  of  the  Afghan  National  Security  forces  (ANSf)^'’ 
during  the  period  f  Y02-f  Y06.57  Since  f  Y05,  the  bulk  of  this  money  has 
been  administered  through  the  DoD-controlled  Afghanistan  Security 
forces  fund  rather  than  through  the  more  standard  DoS  programs. 

U.S.  government  budget  allocation  patterns  for  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Afghanistan  highlight  the  key  importance  of  USAID  and  DoS 
as  the  primary  partners  for  the  DoD  in  any  future  SSTR  operation. 
USAID’s  role  in  the  reconstruction  of  Afghan  civilian  infrastructure 
also  illustrates  the  key  importance  of  this  agency  for  SSTR  planning 
and  execution. 


5^  GAO,  2007b,  p.  21. 

55  GAO,  2007b,  p.  13. 

5^5  ANSF  consists  of  the  Afghan  National  Army  and  the  Afghan  National  Police. 

57  GAO,  2007b,  p.  13. 

5®  In  FY05,  $1,285  million  was  appropriated  for  the  Afghanistan  Security  Forces  Fund, 
$1,908  million  in  FY06,  and  $7,406  million  in  FY07.  This  program  accounts  for  some  62.8 
percent  of  U.S.  government  appropriations  in  support  of  Afghanistan  during  these  three 
fiscal  years.  Kenneth  Katzman,  Afghanistan:  Post-War  Governance,  Security,  and  U.S.  Policy, 
CRS  Report  for  Gongress,  RL30588,  June  21,  2007,  pp.  32,  49-51. 
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Figure  2.6 

U.S.  Government  Support  for  the  Afghan  Army  and  Police  by  Agency, 
FY02-FY07 


SOURCE:  GAO,  Afghanistan  Security:  Efforts  to  Establish  Army  and  Police  ffave  Made 
Progress,  but  Future  Plans  Need  to  be  Better  Defined,  GAO-05-575,  June  2005,  p.  9; 
DoS,  Congressional  Budget  Justification:  Foreign  Operations,  various  years;  DoS, 
Bureau  of  International  Narcotics  and  Law  Enforcement  Affairs:  Congressional 
Justification,  various  years. 

NOTE:  DoS  spending  on  the  ANA  includes  the  FMF,  IMET,  and  PKO  budgetary 
accounts  for  Afghanistan.  DoS  spending  on  the  ANP  includes  INCLE  money 
allocated  to  civilian  law  enforcement. 
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Operation  Iraqi  Freedom.  In  contrast  to  historical  foreign  assis¬ 
tance  patterns  and  the  experience  of  OEF,  the  DoD  has  been  the  pri¬ 
mary  provider  of  reconstruction  assistance  to  Iraq.  As  of  June  30,  2007, 
the  U.S.  government  has  appropriated  some  $44,538  billion  for  the 
reconstruction  of  Iraq,  a  figure  that  includes  both  efforts  to  rebuild 
civilian  institutions  and  efforts  to  rebuild  Iraq’s  security  apparatus.  Five 
programs  accounted  for  some  91  percent  of  this  spending  ($40.51  bil¬ 
lion):  Iraqi  Relief  and  Reconstruction  Fund  1  (IRRF  1)  ($2,475  bil¬ 
lion),  Iraqi  Relief  and  Reconstruction  Fund  2  (IRRF  2)  ($18,439  bil- 
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lion),  Iraqi  Security  Forces  Fund  (ISFF)  ($13.94  billion),  Commander’s 
Emergency  Response  Program  (CERP)  ($2.51  billion),  and  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Support  Eund  (ESE)  ($3,149  billion). 5^  Of  these  five  programs, 
some  $19.2  billion  (47.4  percent)  was  allocated  to  develop  Iraqi  security 
forces.'"'’  Over  81  percent  of  the  funding  for  these  programs  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  DoD,  with  both  DoS  and  USAID  having  a  much  smaller 
role  in  the  reconstruction  of  Iraq  (see  figure  2.7). 

Figure  2.7 

Percentage  of  U.S.  Government  Security,  Humanitarian,  and  Reconstruction 
Assistance  to  Iraq  by  Agency  through  FY07 


SOURCE:  Various  quarterly  SIGIR  reports  to  Congress. 

NOTE:  An  additional  $50  million  was  appropriated  for  Iraq  by  the  ESF 
program  prior  to  FY06,  and  $1,554  million  was  appropriated  on 
May  25,  2007  under  P.L  110-8. 

RAND  MC801-2.7 


Special  Inspector  General  for  Iraq  Reconstruction,  2007c,  p.  28. 

Iraqi  security  forces  include  the  Iraqi  army,  navy  and  air  force  under  the  Ministry  of  Defense 
and  the  Iraqi  police,  national  police,  and  border  enforcement  under  the  Ministry  of  Interior. 
U.S.  Government  Accountability  OlEce,  Stabilizing  Iraq:  DOD  Cannot  Ensure  That  U.S.- 
Funded  Equipment  Has  Reached  Iraqi  Security  Forces,  GAO-07-711,  July  2007c,  pp.  3,  4. 
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A  key  player  in  the  reconstruction  of  Iraq  has  been  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers’  Gulf  Region  Division  (GRD).  Of  the  DoD’s 
$13.52  billion  share  of  IRRF  2  allocations,  the  GRD  has  been  allo¬ 
cated  $9  billion  (66  percent)  for  construction  projects.  These  projects 
include  reconstruction  of  Iraq’s  electrical  infrastructure  ($3.4  billion), 
oil  infrastructure  ($1.7  billion),  water  and  sanitation  infrastructure 
($1.7  billion),  as  well  as  the  construction  of  communications,  security, 
justice,  health,  education,  government,  and  transportation  facilities 
($2.2  billion).'’'  In  all,  the  GRD  has  been  allocated  some  69.9  percent 
($12.89  billion)  of  IRRF  2  funding. In  addition,  the  GRD  was  allo¬ 
cated  $937  million  (63  percent)  of  the  FY06  Economic  Support  Fund 
(ESF).'’3  As  a  result,  the  GRD,  in  terms  of  budgetary  authority,  is  the 
most  important  U.S.  government  agency  responsible  for  implementing 
reconstruction  projects  in  Iraq.  With  control  of  at  least  $9.9  billion, 
its  fiscal  authority  dwarfs  that  of  both  USAID  ($5.2  billion)  and  the 
Department  of  State  ($1.7  billion). 

The  ISFF  is  a  DoD-administered  program  that  allows  the 
MNSTG-I  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Iraqi  Security  Forces  (ISF).  Its 
primary  purpose  is  to  train,  equip,  and  field  members  of  the  ISF,  includ¬ 
ing  the  traditionally  civilian  mission  of  training  police  officers.  The 
ISFF  thus  supports  203  Police  Transition  Teams  (PTTs),  39  National 
Police  Transition  Teams  (NPTTs),  and  28  Border  Transition  Teams 
(BTTs),  with  an  ultimate  goal  of  establishing  a  civilian  security  force 
of  193,000  personnel  and  including  135,000  Iraqi  Police  Service  per¬ 
sonnel,  26,900  National  Police  personnel,  and  28,400  Department  of 
Border  Enforcement  and  Department  of  Ports  of  Entry  personnel.*’^ 
This  process  is  an  aberration  from  normal  U.S.  government  patterns, 
under  which  traditional  security  assistance  programs  are  planned  and 
operated  under  DoS  authority  but  managed  and  executed  in  country 


Special  Inspector  General  for  Iraq  Reconstruction,  2007a,  pp.  23-25. 

Special  Inspector  General  for  Iraq  Reconstruction  (SIGIR),  Fact  Sheet  on  the  Roles  and 
Responsibilities  of  U.S.  Government  Organizations  Conducting  IRRF -Funded  Reconstruction 
Activities,  SIGIR-07-008,  July  2007b,  p.  35. 

®  SIGIR,  2007a.  p.  78. 

SIGIR,  2007a,  pp.  89.  91,  92-93. 
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by  DoD  personnel  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Chief  of 
the  U.S.  Diplomatic  Mission.® 

The  Department  of  State’s  Bureau  of  International  Narcotics  and 
Law  Enforcement  Affairs  has  had  an  important  role  in  the  development 
of  the  Iraqi  Police  Service.  P/INL  has  also  supported  rule-of-law  activi¬ 
ties  and  increases  in  the  capacity  of  the  Iraqi  Corrections  Service.'^'"  For 
these  tasks,  P/INL  was  allocated  $2.2  billion  between  FY03  and  the 
second  quarter  of  FY07.  The  bulk  of  these  funds,  $1.2  billion,  were 
allocated  through  IRRF  2,  although  some  $762  million  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  P/INL  from  the  DoD’s  ISF  Fund.®  In  support  of  the  Iraqi 
police,  P/INL  hired  civilian  police  trainers  through  the  DoJ,  developed 
curricula  to  train  police  and  corrections  personnel,  established  a  police 
training  academy  in  Baghdad,  and  funded  the  Jordan  International 
Police  Training  Center  in  Amman,  Jordan.'’®  To  conduct  its  mission 
in  Iraq,  P/INL  established  interagency  agreements  with  DoJ,  DHHS, 
and  Department  of  Treasury  and  transferred  IRRF  2  money  to  these 
agencies  to  execute  programs  in  Iraq.'’^  Other  DoS  bureaus  that  have 
received  significant  funding,  primarily  through  IRRF  2,  for  programs 
in  Iraq  were:  DRL  ($97.1  million),  PM  ($97.1  million),  and  G/PRM 
($130  million).^'’ 

The  Department  of  Treasury  numbers  include  $352.3  million  for 
Iraqi  debt  forgiveness.  The  OTA  was  allocated  some  $36  million  to 
fund  technical  assistance  operations  in  Iraq  and  $10  million  for  busi¬ 
ness  loans.^' 


®  GAO,  2007c,  pp.  4,  6. 

SIGIR,  2007b,  pp.  14-15. 

®  SIGIR,  2007b,  p.  14. 

SIGIR,  2007b,  p.  14. 

®  SIGIR,  2007b,  p.  15. 

SIGIR,  2007b,  pp.  16-22. 

The  $10  million  was  passed  through  to  the  International  Finance  Corporation,  part  of 
the  World  Bank,  for  loans  to  micro-,  small-,  and  medium-sized  businesses.  SIGIR,  2007b,  p. 
23. 
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While  there  are  important  differences  between  OEF  and  OIF  as 
to  the  departments  that  control  most  of  the  reconstruction  assistance 
funds,  the  same  departments  and  agencies  come  up  as  the  main  orga¬ 
nizations  in  hoth  cases:  DoD,  DoS,  DoJ,  and  USAID.  Findings  from 
the  budgetary  approach — based  on  the  real-life  experience  of  the  last 
hve  years — are  largely  congruent  with  the  findings  from  the  task-based 
approach. 


Conclusion:  Main  Agencies 

All  of  the  preceding  information  has  the  purpose  of  identifying  the 
appropriate  departments  and  agencies  to  participate  in  SSTR  planning 
that  is  to  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  CRSG.  As  noted  in 
Chapter  One,  based  on  the  Interagency  Management  System  (IMS)  for 
Reconstruction  and  Stabilization  (R&S),  a  Washington-based  CRSG 
is  to  serve  as  the  central  coordinating  body  for  U.S.  government  recon¬ 
struction  and  stabilization  efforts.  The  CRSG  will  produce  the  “whole 
of  government”  strategic  SSTR  plan  that  includes  the  common  U.S. 
government  strategic  goal,  the  concept  of  operations,  the  major  essen¬ 
tial  tasks  required,  and  the  resources  needed  to  achieve  stability.  Once 
the  plan  is  approved,  the  CRSG  will  facilitate  the  preparation  and 
integration  of  interagency  implementation  planning.^^  While  it  is  the 
CRSG  that  provides  the  focal  point  for  overall  planning  and  program 
integration,  it  is  the  CRSG  Secretariat  that  is  responsible  for  the  actual 
development  of  the  “whole  of  government”  plan.^^  The  detailed  imple¬ 
mentation  planning  will  occur  within  the  individual  agencies,  but  the 
CRSG  Secretariat’s  interagency  strategic  planning  cell  will  ensure  that 
the  specific  agency  plans  are  coordinated  with  the  overall  plan. 

The  secretariat  also  will  work  with  the  relevant  Chief  of  Mission 
(COM)  to  ensure  that  all  programs  and  operations  are  integrated  into 


U.S.  Department  of  State,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabiliza¬ 
tion,  2007b,  p.  4. 

U.S.  Department  of  State,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabiliza¬ 
tion,  2007b,  pp.  6,  7. 
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a  single  U.S.  government  implementation  plan7^  The  secretariat  will  be 
jointly  managed  by  a  policy  director  from  the  relevant  State  Depart¬ 
ment  regional  bureau  and  a  chief  of  operations  officer  from  S/CRS.  It 
will  include  planning  and  operations  staff  from  S/CRS  as  well  as  plan¬ 
ners  and  sectoral  and  resource  experts  from  the  relevant  agencies  of  the 

U.S.  government. 

This  chapter  identified  the  key  U.S.  government  civilian  agencies 
that  need  to  be  involved  in  planning  for  SSTR  operations  at  the  CRSG 
and  CRSG  secretariat  level.  It  also  identified  those  departments  within 
each  agency  that  are  the  “sectoral  and  resource  experts”  and  which 
should  thus  have  responsibility  for  planning  the  sectoral  tasks  in  the 
ETM.76 

While  technical  expertise  useful  for  SSTR  operations  can  be  found 
throughout  the  federal  government,  there  are  only  a  small  number  of 
departments  and  agencies  that  focus  significant  resources  on  overseas 
development.  These  agencies  are  the  key  SSTR  planning  partners  for 
the  DoD.  The  two  most  significant  DoD  SSTR  partners  are  USAID 
and  the  DoS.  Three  other  U.S.  government  departments,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Treasury,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  have  a  lesser,  but  still  important,  potential  role  in  SSTR 
planning.  Table  2.8  provides  a  summary  of  the  key  SSTR  interagency 
partners  for  DoD  in  the  planning  stages  of  the  operation  that  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  take  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  CRSG.  We  included  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  on  the  list  because  of  its  crucial 
underlying  role  in  coordinating  the  funding  of  the  effort. 


7^  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabiliza¬ 
tion,  2007b,  p.  8. 

75  The  IMS  emphasizes  the  participation  of  DoS,  DoD,  DoJ,  and  USAID.  U.S.  Department 
of  State,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization,  2007b,  p.  9. 

7'^  For  the  purposes  of  this  report  we  define  ETM  sectoral  tasks  as  the  hierarchical  level 
directly  below  the  technical  sector.  The  ETM  has  five  technical  sectors:  security,  governance 
and  participation,  humanitarian  assistance  and  social  well  being,  economic  stabilization  and 
infrastructure,  and  justice  and  reconciliation.  Distributed  among  these  technical  sectors  are 
54  sectoral  tasks. 
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Table  2.8 

Key  Interagency  SSTR  Operation  Planning  Partners 


Department  of  State 

•  Director  of  U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  (F) 

•  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for 
Reconstruction  and  Stabilization 
(S/CRS) 

•  Democracy  and  Global  Affairs  (G) 

-  Democracy,  Human  Rights,  and 
Labor  (G/DRL) 

-  Population,  Refugees,  and 
Migration  (G/PRM) 

•  Political-Military  Affairs  (T/PM) 

•  International  Narcotics  and  Law 
Enforcement  (P/INL) 

•  Office  of  International  Health  Affairs 
(OES/IHA) 

•  Regional  Bureaus 

Department  of  Justice 

•  Criminal  Division 

•  Office  of  Overseas  Prosecutorial 
Development,  Assistance,  and 
Training  (OPDAT) 

•  International  Criminal  Investigative 
Training  Assistance  Program  (ICITAP) 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 


U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development 

•  Democracy,  Conflict,  and 
Humanitarian  Assistance  (DCHA) 

-  Office  of  Democracy  and 
Governance  (DG) 

-  Office  of  U.S.  Foreign  Disaster 
Assistance  (OFDA) 

-  Office  of  Food  for  Peace  (FFP) 

-  Office  of  Conflict  Management 
and  Mitigation  (CMM) 

-  Office  of  Transition  Initiatives 
(OTI) 

•  Economic  Growth,  Agriculture,  and 
Trade  (EGAT) 

•  Global  Health  (GH) 

•  Bureau  for  Policy  and  Program 
Coordination  (PPC) 

•  Regional  Bureaus 

Department  of  Treasury 

•  Office  of  Technical  Assistance  (OTA) 

Department  of  Agriculture 

•  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  (FAS) 


We  stress  that  a  list  of  departments  and  agencies  where  relevant 
SSTR  expertise  resides  in  the  U.S.  government  is  far  wider  than  that 
presented  in  the  table.  Some  of  that  expertise  may  he  drawn  upon  at 
the  tactical  level  in  the  implementation  stage  (Chapter  Three  deals  with 
this  issue).  A  few  other  agencies  may  he  involved  either  in  planning  or 
in  a  supporting  role  in  certain  sectoral  tasks;  we  identify  these  in  Tables 
3.1  through  3.7.  Still  others  might  provide  a  small  number  of  important, 
but  relatively  inexpensive,  technical  advisers  whose  operational  effects 
cannot  easily  be  measured  by  the  approaches  adopted  here.  Nonethe¬ 
less  our  table  includes  the  essential  U.S.  government  organizations  that 
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have  the  expertise  and  the  external  and  developmental  perspective  that 
warrants  their  inclusion  in  the  strategic  planning  process/^ 


The  Department  of  State’s  Counterinsurgency  for  US.  Government  Policymakers  identi¬ 
fies  both  the  Department  of  Transportation  and  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security  as 
having  potentially  important  roles  to  play  in  counterinsurgency  (COIN)  operations.  We  take 
that  to  mean  that  DoS  also  sees  the  two  departments  as  important  actors  in  SSTR  opera¬ 
tions.  However,  those  two  departments  do  not  plan  or  fund  significant  overseas  programs. 
What  they  can  do  is  provide  subject  matter  experts,  trainers,  and  training  facilities  to  sup¬ 
port  the  planning  and  execution  of  SSTR  operations  (a  topic  that  we  deal  with  in  Chapter 
Three).  That  is  a  different  role  from  the  major  development-  and  external-oriented  agencies 
we  deal  with  in  this  chapter.  Homeland  Security  is  a  large  organization,  and  its  most  relevant 
components  for  COIN  or  SSTR  operations  are  the  U.S.  Customs  and  Border  Patrol  (CPB), 
the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Custom  Enforcement  (ICE),  the  Transportation  Security  Agency 
(TSA),  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  (USCG),  and  the  U.S.  Secret  Service.  Only  the  USCG  is  a 
possible  partial  exception  to  the  above,  as  it  can  provide  assets  to  support  maritime  security 
and  freedom  of  movement  operations.  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Counterinsurgency  for  U.S. 
Government  Policy  Makers:  A  Work  in  Progress,  October  2007c,  pp.  30-31. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


Identifying  the  Key  Agencies:  The  Bottom-Up 
Approach 


Introduction 

This  chapter  uses  the  “bottom-up”  approach  to  identify  the  key  U.S. 
government  agencies  that  have  capabilities  useful  in  SSTR  operations. 
Our  purpose  is  to  establish  in  an  explicit  fashion  the  expertise  and 
skill  sets  required  at  the  tactical  level  of  SSTR  operations  and  then  to 
provide  a  method  of  finding  these  skills  in  the  U.S.  government  so  as 
to  draw  upon  them  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  SSTR  opera¬ 
tion  goals.  Identifying  the  skill  sets  allows  for  putting  into  practice  the 
idea  of  employing  “whole  of  government”  resources.  Our  assumption 
is  that,  in  order  to  bring  civilian  agencies  and  personnel  into  a  coop¬ 
erative  working  arrangement  with  U.S.  ground  forces  in  the  conduct 
of  SSTR  operations,  the  necessary  first  step  is  to  understand  where  in 
the  U.S.  government  there  is  specific  expertise  relevant  to  SSTR  opera¬ 
tions.  Identification  of  the  agencies  where  there  is  resident  expertise 
that  is  employable — in  some  form — at  the  tactical  level  also  meets  one 
of  the  key  practices  for  effective  interagency  collaboration,  put  forth  by 
the  U.S.  Government  Accountability  Office.' 

We  go  about  identifying  the  key  agencies  in  a  bottom-up  fashion 
in  a  six-step  process.  First,  we  develop  the  operational  concept  for  a 
tactical-level  interagency  team  by  drawing  on  the  experience  of  PRTs 
in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  We  chose  PRTs  because  they  represent  the 


'  This  is  an  element  of  Key  Practice  4:  “Agree  on  Roles  and  Responsibilities.”  GAO, 
2005b. 
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most  recent  and  best  documented  tactical-level  interagency  team,  and 
the  approved  future  interagency  teams  (FACTs)  build  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  PRTs.  Second,  we  define  the  capabilities  that  the  inter¬ 
agency  teams  might  require.  We  categorize  the  capabilities  into  func¬ 
tional  and  organizational.  Third,  we  define  the  mission-essential  tasks 
for  the  interagency  team.  Fourth,  we  identify  the  civilian  occupations 
that  are  appropriate  to  augmenting  the  interagency  team,  on  the  basis 
of  the  mission  that  might  be  assigned  to  it.  Fifth,  we  identify  a  way  of 
locating  the  required  skills  in  the  U.S.  government.  Sixth,  we  propose 
an  organizational  structure  for  a  Field  Advance  Civilian  Team  (FACT) 
on  the  basis  of  our  assessment  of  the  capabilities  that  might  be  needed. 
We  compare  our  proposed  structure  to  existing  plans  for  FACTs.  We 
use  specific  examples  throughout  the  chapter  to  illustrate  the  above 
points,  though  the  more  detailed  data  is  included  in  three  appendixes. 
Our  analysis  is  informed  by  a  review  of  existing  literature  on  PRTs  and 
on  direct  communications  with  PRT  personnel  currently  or  recently 
deployed  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq. 

We  note  that  the  research  reported  in  this  chapter  is  meant  to 
provide  a  method  for  planners  to  identify  sources  of  civilian  expertise 
that  would  augment  or  supplement  military  personnel  engaged  at  the 
tactical  level  in  a  SSTR  operation.  The  expertise  may  reside  in  purely 
domestically  oriented  departments  and  agencies  that  do  not  have 
the  capabilities  to  deploy  personnel  to  a  SSTR  operation.  The  actual 
method  of  employing  the  expertise  remains  to  be  worked  out,  and  we 
address  this  issue  in  Chapter  Five. 

Phrased  in  terms  of  the  IMS,  we  provide  a  method  to  identify  the 
agencies  where  the  expertise  relevant  to  a  FACT  resides.  Understand¬ 
ing  this  would  be  of  interest  to  planners  involved  at  the  strategic  and 
operational  level  of  planning  who  then  task  the  detailed  implementa¬ 
tion  planning  to  specific  agencies. 


Provincial  Reconstruction  Teams 

Ultimately,  SSTR  operations  are  about  putting  in  place  the  conditions 
for  sustainable  peaceful  development.  They  are  population- centric  and 
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their  focus  is  at  the  level  of  a  village,  town,  or  city  neighhorhood.  The 
micro-level  focus  entails  bringing  to  hear  the  best  possible  expertise  to 
assess  the  needs  at  the  local  level  and  then  effective  micro-level  plan¬ 
ning  and  coordination  of  all  SSTR  efforts.  In  response  to  the  local- 
level  needs  and  gaps  in  existing  capabilities,  U.S.  and  coalition  forces 
in  Afghanistan  and  then  in  Iraq  formed  civilian-military  teams,  orga¬ 
nized  in  Provincial  Reconstruction  Teams  (PRTs).  The  development 
reflects  recognition  of  the  unique  capabilities  residing  in  departments 
and  agencies  outside  the  U.S.  military  and  the  need  for  those  capabili¬ 
ties  on  the  ground.  Below  we  sketch  briefly  the  background  to  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  PRTs. 

The  Emergence  of  PRTs.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  ouster  of  the 
Taliban  regime  in  late  2001,  U.S.  and  coalition  forces  in  Afghanistan 
understood  that  a  standard  peacekeeping  mission  and  standard  military 
formations  could  not  meet,  efficiently  or  effectively,  the  unique  require¬ 
ments  of  post-conflict  Afghanistan.^  Moreover,  the  United  States  and 
its  coalition  partners  were  unwilling  to  deploy  large  numbers  of  troops 
to  patrol  remote  areas  of  Afghanistan.  Instead,  Special  Operations 
Forces  (SOF)  engaged  with  the  local  populace  in  remote  areas  to  sup¬ 
port  local  government  efforts  to  impose  stability  and  prevent  the  rein¬ 
troduction  of  safe  havens  for  Taliban  and  Al-Qaida  personnel. 

As  humanitarian  and  reconstruction  needs  grew,  U.S.  Army  Civil 
Affairs  teams  replaced  SOF.  The  newly  formed  civil  affairs  elements 
were  named  Coalition  Humanitarian  Liaison  Cells,  informally  known 
as  “Chiclets.”^  Staffed  by  a  dozen  or  so  U.S.  Army  Civil  Affairs  sol¬ 
diers,  Chiclets  were  tasked  to  assess  humanitarian  needs,  implement 
small-scale  reconstruction  projects,  and  establish  relations  with  the 
UN  Assistance  Mission  in  Afghanistan  (UNAMA)  and  NGOs  already 
in  the  fleld.^ 


^  COL  Michael  J.  McNerney,  “Stabilization  and  Reconstruction  in  Afghanistan:  Are  PRTs 
a  Model  or  Muddle,”  Parameters,  Winter  2005-06,  pp.  32-46. 

^  Barnett  discussion  with  personnel  from  USAWC,  PKSOI,  Washington,  D.C.,  October 
24,  2006.  We  understand  that  some  referred  to  these  teams  as  “Chiclics.” 

^  Robert  M.  Perito,  The  U.S.  Experience  with  Provincial  Reconstruction  Teams  in  Afghanistan: 
Lessons  Identified,  United  States  Institute  of  Peace,  USIP  Special  Report  152,  October  2005. 
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Coalition  forces  stabilized  parts  of  Afghanistan,  but  fell  short  of 
ensuring  conditions  that  would  allow  for  “sustainable  development” 
in  parts  of  the  country.  As  civil  unrest  intensified,  in  late  2002,  Com¬ 
bined  Joint  Task  Force  180  (CJTF-180)  staff  officers  sought  more  influ¬ 
ence  and  results  from  the  execution  of  stability  operations.  The  Chi¬ 
clets,  although  capable,  had  exceptionally  limited  reach  due  to  their 
small  numbers.  They  also  lacked  the  time  and  resources  to  achieve  the 
desired  effect  of  stability  under  the  conditions  of  the  Afghan  opera¬ 
tional  environment.  Moreover,  other  U.S.  government  entities  were 
duplicating  some  of  their  efforts.  This  led  CJTF-180,  with  assistance 
from  USAID  and  U.S.  Embassy  personnel,  to  propose  an  alternate 
solution,  originally  known  as  Joint  Regional  Teams  (JRTs),  to  address 
local  concerns  of  coordination,  assistance,  and  monitoring.  The  name 
changed  to  Provincial  Reconstruction  Teams  at  the  request  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Karzai,  who  wanted  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  in  Afghan  society  and  the  need  to  focus  on  reconstruction. 

PRTs  were  an  ad  hoc  solution  to  the  recognition  of  a  capabil¬ 
ity  gap5  in  Afghanistan,  namely,  insufficient  U.S.  Army  Civil  Affairs 
force  structure  and  a  lack  of  public  institution-building  skills.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  expertise  in  the  U.S.  government  that  is  relevant  to 
SSTR  operations.  However,  the  U.S.  government  lacked  an  organi¬ 
zation  with  all  the  required  skills.  In  other  words,  the  capability  gap 
that  emerged  was  that  the  U.S.  government  was  not  organized  in  a 
manner  that  allowed  it  to  assist  easily  a  host  nation’s  effort  to  build 
public  institutions.  PRTs  were  supposed  to  fill  that  gap  by  harnessing 
and  organizing  existing  U.S.  government  capabilities  into  a  new  tool  to 
address  the  problems  and  drivers  of  instability  at  the  local  level.  Lack¬ 
ing  an  operational  concept  to  clarify  the  goal,  capabilities,  mission, 
tasks,  and  skill  sets  required,  PRTs  have  reflected  the  challenges  facing 
future  interagency  teams. 


^  A  capability  gap  is  the  inability  to  achieve  a  desired  effect  under  specified  standards  and 
conditions  through  combinations  of  means  and  ways  to  perform  a  set  of  tasks.  The  gap  may 
be  the  result  of  no  existing  capability  or  a  lack  of  proficiency  (quality)  or  sufficiency  (quan¬ 
tity)  in  an  existing  capability.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Instruction, /o/>zr  Capa¬ 
bilities  Integration  and  Development  System  (JCIDS),  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  CJCSI 
3170.01E,  May  11,2005. 
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Since  the  PRTs  were  an  attempt  at  an  interagency  solution  to  a 
tactical-level  capability  gap  in  SSTR  operations,  we  use  the  PRT  expe¬ 
rience  as  the  basis  for  our  development  of  an  operational  concept  for 
PRTs  that  can  be  extended  to  the  FACTs,  the  interagency  teams  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  IMS  to  conduct  SSTR  operations  in  the  future.  Unlike 
the  PRTs,  FACTs  will  not  be  an  exercise  in  improvisation.  The  need  for 
the  nonimprovisational  nature  of  the  FACT  has  been  noted  by  others: 

Absent  an  established  concept  of  operations  and  a  clear  set  of 
guidelines  for  civil-military  interaction,  PRT  commanders  and 
civilians  had  to  improvise.  Without  an  interagency  pre-agreement 
on  individual  roles,  missions,  and  job  descriptions,  it  took  time 
and  trial  and  error  to  achieve  a  common  understanding  of  mis¬ 
sion  priorities.'^ 


Defining  the  Goal  for  Interagency  Teams 

Since  the  PRTs  were  ad  hoc  organizations  and  an  improvised  solution, 
there  is  no  authoritative  definition  of  the  PRT  goal.  Several  sources, 
including  the  PRT  Charter,^  the  ISAF  PRT  Handbook,®  and  statements 


Perito,  2005,  p.  11. 

^  The  PRT  Charter  lists  the  following  principal  objectives  for  PRTs  in  Afghanistan:  (1) 
Strengthen  and  extend  the  authority  of  the  Central  Government  throughout  the  country; 
(2)  Assist  in  establishing  stability  and  security;  (3)  Enable  reconstruction  and  facilitate  the 
coordination  and  division  of  labor  between  civilian  and  military  actors,  including  by  deliver¬ 
ing  projects,  providing  professional  expertise,  and  facilitating  the  work  of  NGOs  and  other 
actors  by  improving  the  security  situation.  The  Gharter  of  the  Provincial  Reconstruction 
Team  Executive  Steering  Gommittee,  December  2,  2004.  See  also  Terms  of  Reference  for  CFC 
and  ISAF  PRTs  in  Afghanistan,  adopted  January  27,  2005. 

®  The  International  Security  Assistance  Force  (ISAF)  PRT  Handbook  states:  “PRTs  exist  to 
help  the  GoA  [Government  of  Afghanistan]  gain  a  monopoly  over  the  use  of  force  through 
an  increase  of  legitimacy  and  eifectiveness.  The  PRT  must  utilize  each  component  of  national 
power — Diplomatic,  Economic  and  Military — to  achieve  this  goal  with  an  understanding 
that  the  human  terrain  will  dictate  which  element  has  the  lead  in  any  given  intervention.” 
International  Security  Assistance  Force,  Provincial  Reconstruction  Teams  Handbook,  2nd  ed., 
October  2006,  pp.  13,  31. 
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by  U.S.  officials,^  attempt  to  define  the  PRT  goal  in  similar,  though  not 
the  same,  terms  of  an  effort  designed  to  improve  governance  and  assist 
in  reconstruction.  While  the  lack  of  a  narrowly  defined  PRT  goal  is  not 
a  fatal  flaw,  since  all  PRT  personnel  and  the  departments  and  agencies 
that  staff  PRTs  share  some  conceptual  understanding  of  the  goal,  it  is 
not  a  situation  that  leads  to  a  unity  of  effort,  because  the  institutional 
perspectives  and  priorities  of  the  various  participants  may  conflict  and 
lead  to  differing  emphasis  in  or  expression  of  that  goal. 

In  our  review  of  the  PRT  experience,  the  striking  aspect  about 
the  existing  definitions  of  objectives  for  PRTs  is  that  they  are  all  at  the 
strategic  level,  even  though  PRTs  are  small  organizations  that  operate 
at  the  tactical  level.  Consequently,  the  objectives  are  stated  in  a  way 
that  is  beyond  the  ability  of  PRTs  alone  to  achieve.  PRTs  are  part  of  a 
larger  effort  (that  includes  other  tactical-level  organizations  conducting 
SSTR  operations)  to  support  a  fledgling/developing  local  government 
in  a  complex  or  antagonistic  environment.  PRTs  currently  exist  as  70- 
to  100-person  teams  in  unstable  areas  and  up  to  300-person  teams  in 
more  stable  areas.  That  is  only  3-10  percent  of  a  U.S.  Army  Brigade 
Combat  Team,  but  these  small  teams  contain  some  of  the  skill  sets 
most  in  demand,  such  as  diplomacy,  conflict  resolution,  resource  plan¬ 
ning,  and  program  management.  The  unique  combination  of  small  size 
and  specially  qualified  personnel  makes  the  PRT  exceptionally  limited 
in  its  reach  but  potentially  highly  effective  within  a  localized  area  of 
interaction.  The  tactical  nature  of  the  PRT,  its  complex  operating  envi¬ 
ronment,  and  its  limited  resourcing  restrict  its  span  of  interactions  to 
one  local  government  and  the  associated  stakeholders. 


^  In  a  November  2005  U.S.  Embassy  press  release,  then  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Iraq  Zalmay 
Khalilzad  wrote,  “The  PRT  can  help  build  capacity  and  systems  based  on  the  rule  of  law  and 
building  effective  security  systems  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  Iraq.”  The  press  release  con¬ 
tinued,  “Under  the  new  Iraq  PRT  initiative,  U.S.  and  Coalition  military  and  civilian  part¬ 
ners  will  work  directly  with  Iraq’s  provincial  governments  to  help  build  national  institutions 
by  encouraging  more  capable  provincial  and  local  authorities.  Together  they  will  develop  a 
transparent  and  sustained  capability  to  govern,  enhance  security  and  rule  of  law,  promote 
political  and  economic  development,  and  meet  the  basic  needs  of  the  community.  Embassy 
of  the  United  States,  Baghdad,  Iraq,  “U.S.  Ambassador  in  Kirkuk  Inaugurates  New  Ta’mim 
Provincial  Reconstruction  Team,”  2005  Press  Releases,  November  27,  2005. 
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The  capability  gap  that  led  to  the  creation  of  PRTs  was  that  exist¬ 
ing  organizations  were  unable  to  array  resources,  achieve  unity  of  effort, 
and  attain  the  effect  of  a  secure  and  stable  environment.  Thus,  the  U.S. 
government  created  PRTs  to  harness  and  organize  existing  capabilities 
into  a  new  tool  to  address  the  problems  and  drivers  of  instability  at  the 
local  level.  While  the  diverse  actors  involved  in  PRTs  did  not  articu¬ 
late  a  shared  goal,  it  is  our  understanding  (based  on  discussions  with 
personnel  then  at  CJTF-180,  as  well  as  the  strategic  intent  behind  the 
PRTs)  there  was  a  consensus,  or  a  common  conceptual  understanding, 
that  PRTs  should  pursue  the  following  objectives: 

•  Assist  the  local  government  to  establish  itself  as  the  legitimate 
authority  for  the  rule  of  law. 

•  Facilitate  and  coordinate  all  “for  stability”  actors  in  the  local 
operational  environment,  and  avoid  duplication  of  resource 
commitment. 

•  Enable  lawful  government  entities  to  carry  out  functions  that 
serve  the  public  interest. 

The  above  can  be  encapsulated  as:  the  goal  of  a  PRT  is  to  support 
legitimate  local  government  efforts  to  build  public  institutions  that  can 
deliver  public  goods  and  services.  That  is  how  we  define  the  PRT  goal  for 
purposes  of  drawing  lessons  for  the  FACTs. 

The  essential  element  in  our  restating  of  the  PRT  goal  is  that 
the  object  of  effort  is  local  because  of  the  nature  of  PRTs  and  their 
operational  environment.  Honing  in  on  the  tactical  level  also  focuses 
the  effort  of  diverse  actors,  which  is  crucial  in  interagency  operations. 
Like  the  PRT  goal  statement  above,  the  goal  for  future  tactical  teams 
must  be  broad  enough  to  allow  for  adjustments  to  the  operational  envi¬ 
ronment.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  specific  enough  so  as  not  to 
overreach  or  raise  expectations  too  high.  The  main  effect  of  the  goal 
statement  is  to  unify  effort  in  interagency  operations,  forming  the  basis 
of  an  operational  concept  that  will  give  specific  guidance  about  the 
requirements  of  interagency  teams. 
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Capabilities  Required  in  Tactical  Teams 

Having  defined  the  PRT  goal  in  more  appropriate  tactical  terms,  we 
can  determine  the  capabilities  required  to  achieve  the  goal.  We  derive 
the  capabilities  from  interviews  with  PRT  leaders,  PRT  handbooks,  and 
doctrinal  publications.  Since  the  purpose  of  the  bottom-up  approach 
is  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  personnel  who  are  appropriate  to 
participate  in  PRTs  and  future  interagency  teams,  our  focus  is  on  the 
skill  sets  required  for  the  capabilities  needed  to  achieve  the  goals.  We 
draw  on  the  Department’s  of  Labor’s  0*NET  database  to  identify  the 
knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  (KSA)  corresponding  to  the  required 
capabilities.  The  0*NET  database  is,  to  our  knowledge,  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  kJ.S.  registry  of  KSA.  We  present  the  information  below  in 
an  abbreviated  format.  Appendix  A  provides  the  full  list  of  KSA  in  the 
form  of  personnel  inputs,  outputs,  and  outcomes. 

PRTs  are  part  of  an  interagency  effort  to  assist  local  authorities  in 
building  public  institutions  that  can  deliver  public  goods  and  services 
in  an  unstable  or  stabilizing  environment.  The  PRTs  assist  in  bringing 
about  the  public  good  of  a  stable  and  secure  environment  by  leading 
from  underneath,  ensuring  local  government  ownership. To  do  so, 
they  require  certain  capabilities.  We  distinguish  between  the  functional 
and  operational  capabilities  they  require.  Functional  capabilities  set  the 
conditions  for  success.  They  enable  the  organization  to  function  prop¬ 
erly  and  to  perform  tasks  across  all  aspects  of  stability  operations,  and 
are  necessary  to  achieve  any  desired  end  state  (i.e.,  accomplish  a  major 
mission  element).  Operational  capabilities  are  those  directly  needed  to 
achieve  a  desired  end  state.  In  other  words,  functional  capabilities  set 
the  conditions  for  success,  but  PRTs  need  operational  capabilities  to 
execute  tasks  that  are  a  part  of  SSTR  operations. 

We  derived  the  following  three  basic  functional  capabilities  for 
PRTs: 

•  Command,  control,  coordinate,  and  cooperate. 
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•  Situational  awareness  and  understanding  among  diverse  stake¬ 
holders. 

•  Unit  administrative  support.” 

To  come  up  with  these  capabilities,  we  relied  on  Joint  Force  Com¬ 
mand’s  (JFCOM)  Military  Support  to  SSTR  Operations  Joint  Operat¬ 
ing  Concept  as  well  as  discussions  with  a  former  PRT  leader  in  Iraq. 

We  derived  the  following  three  basic  operational  capabilities  for 
PRTs: 

•  Assist  local  government  authorities  to  establish  and  maintain  civil 
order. 

•  Maintain  contact  with  actors  in  the  operational  environment. 

•  Perform  program  management. 

Our  discussions  with  several  PRT  commanders  and  a  presentation  by 
another  PRT  commander  served  as  the  primary  sources  for  all  three 
capabilities.  In  addition,  PRT  handbooks  for  Afghanistan  and  Iraq 
also  identify  the  second  capability. 

We  discuss  each  of  the  six  capabilities  in  more  detail  below. 

Functional  Capabilities 

Command,  Control,  Coordinate,  and  Cooperate.  In  military  terms, 
command  and  control  is  the  ability  to  exercise  authority  and  direction 
by  a  properly  designated  commander  over  assigned  and  attached  forces 
in  the  accomplishment  of  SSTR  missions. This  dehnition  works  well 
for  military  members  of  a  PRT,  but  it  may  not  ht  well  in  a  multiagency 
setting  or  for  those  who  view  themselves  as  partners  with  the  PRT  but 
not  part  of  the  PRT.  Significant  coordination  efforts  should  temper  the 
military-style  command  and  control.  The  coordination  aspect  of  this 
capability  helps  reduce  duplication  of  effort  and  provides  reassurances 
to  all  “for  stability”  actors  that  their  efforts  are  important  and  improve 
overall  stability.  Cooperation  deals  with  the  execution  of  previously 
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coordinated  plans  in  a  collaborative  manner.  According  to  a  Danish 
assessment  of  PRTs  in  Afghanistan,  British  PRTs  have  been  especially 
successful  at  cooperation  and  coordination;  the  success  is  due  in  part  to 
extensive  consultation  with  all  the  relevant  actors  in  the  area  of  opera¬ 
tions  and  a  willingness  to  heed  NGO  and  UN  advice.'^ 

For  a  PRT  to  exercise  this  capability,  it  must  have  skill  sets  that 
contribute  to  transcending  traditional  divides,  such  as  military  versus 
nonmilitary  and  the  information  barrier  between  agencies.  Manage¬ 
ment,  communication,  and  interpersonal  skills  figure  prominently 
among  the  necessary  KSA.'"*  PRTs  with  this  functional  capability  may 
have  lower  ratios  of  interagency  conflict,  as  measured  by  complaints, 
personnel  turnover,  and  leadership  changes. 

In  stability  operations,  command,  control,  coordinate,  and  cooper¬ 
ate  is  most  often  noticed  when  it  is  lacking.  One  example  reported  to 
us  by  a  PRT  leader  in  Afghanistan  was  the  building  of  schools  without 
taking  into  account  the  availability  of  teachers  and  school  supplies.  The 
example  was  meant  to  illustrate  the  lack  of  coordination  between  infra¬ 
structure  construction  and  a  plan  for  operations  and  maintenance. 
Conversely,  when  the  functional  capability  is  present,  it  enables  the 
growth  of  governance  and  minimizes  overt  military  presence. 

Situational  Awareness  and  Understanding  Among  Diverse  Stake¬ 
holders.  This  capability  deals  with  developing  a  common  operating  pic¬ 
ture  (COP)  in  order  to  produce  intelligence  and  civil  information  for 
efficient  resource  allocation.  Situational  awareness  provides  PRT  plan¬ 
ners  and  members  with  information  to  minimize  risk  and  enhance  their 
effect  on  the  operational  environment.  Understanding  among  diverse 
stakeholders  helps  link  locally  gathered  information  to  operational  and 
national  goals. 

The  diverse  personnel  requirements  for  this  capability  include 
both  technical  and  social  science  skill  sets  to  help  assess,  analyze,  and 


Peter  Viggo  Jakobsen,  “PRTs  in  Afghanistan:  Successful  but  Not  Sufficient,”  DIIS  Report, 
Copenhagen:  Danish  Institute  for  International  Studies,  No.  6,  2005. 
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create  information  about  the  operational  environment.  The  KSA  data¬ 
base  indicates  the  relevant  skill  sets,  among  them  “processing  infor¬ 
mation”  (compiling,  coding,  categorizing,  calculating,  tabulating, 
auditing,  or  verifying  information  or  data)  and  “cultural  awareness” 
(the  ability  to  understand  the  cultural  context  of  operations).'*"  Sys¬ 
tems  must  also  support  a  COP  among  PRT  members  and  partners, 
requiring  communication  linkages  (including  voice/digital  and  secure/ 
unsecured),  fusion  of  intelligence  and  civil  information,  transport  of 
personnel  and/or  assets  to  multiple  locations  in  order  to  collect  or  share 
information,  and  so  forth. 

Unit  Administrative  Support.  This  capability  ensures  adequate 
planning,  organizing,  coordinating,  and  reporting  to  minimize  the 
interagency  problem,  manage  processes,  and  fulfill  regulatory  obliga¬ 
tions.  It  also  ensures  that  the  staff  and  budget  are  sufficient  to  execute 
the  mission.  A  PRT  team  leader  discussed  the  difficulty  of  execut¬ 
ing  stability  tasks  without  sufficient  resources  in  terms  of  people  and 
equipment.  Ultimately,  the  time  spent  executing  administrative  tasks 
reduced  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  stability  tasks.  A  capable  sup¬ 
port  system  (including  emergency  planning,  proper  accounting  of  pay/ 
leave,  etc.)  enables  personnel  to  focus  completely  on  the  task  at  hand. 

The  KSA  database  provides  extensive  lists  of  skills  within  the 
fields  of  communication,  logistics,  human  resources,  contracting, 
equipment  maintenance,  religious  services,  operational  analysis,  and 
budgeting. The  required  systems  are  administrative  in  nature  and  are 
often  the  most  difficult  for  PRTs  to  obtain  because  they  must  be  taken 
“out  of  hide”  from  other  units,  meaning  the  other  unit  would  then  be 
in  short  supply.  The  simplest  measure  of  this  capability  is  personnel 
and  equipment  utilization  rates,  as  recorded  in  the  number  of  perfor¬ 
mance  appraisals  completed  on  time,  late  support  requests  submitted, 
or  meetings  attended  by  key  personnel.  But  it  is  difficult  to  measure 
how  much  more  productive  a  unit  could  have  been  with  better  sup- 
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port.  The  primary  outcome  of  effective  administrative  support  is  to 
allow  unit  members  to  focus  on  executing  their  primary  tasks,  which 
explains  why  functional  capabilities  are  “enabling”  capabilities. 

Operational  Capabilities 

Assist  Local  Government  Authorities  to  Establish  and  Maintain 
Civil  Order.  One  of  the  basic  functions  of  government  is  to  provide 
a  secure  and  stable  environment  for  its  citizens.  An  Urban  Institute 
report  describes  civil  order  as: 

The  ability  of  local  government  to  promote  the  safety  of  the  com¬ 
munity  (and  those  systems  that  support  safety)  and  a  feeling  of 
security  among  the  citizens,  primarily  through  the  deterrence/ 
prevention  of  crime/destabilizing  actions  (by  violent  nonstate 
actors)  and  the  apprehension  of  offenders,  providing  service  in  a 
fair,  honest,  prompt,  cooperative,  helpful,  sensitive,  and  courte¬ 
ous  manner,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  citizens.'® 

The  description  is  U.S.-focused  but  its  essence  is  applicable  to 
other  societies.  How  does  a  PRT  contribute  to  this  capability?  Control 
of  actors  with  malicious  intent  is  the  responsibility  of  a  police  force, 
though  the  emergence  of  actors  with  malevolent  intent  is  heavily  influ¬ 
enced  by  environmental  factors,  such  as  employment  opportunities. 
The  role  of  PRTs  and  PRT-like  organizations  would  be  to  mentor  or 
guide  local  government  officials  in  addressing  the  environmental  fac¬ 
tors  and  recognizing  their  impact. 

This  capability  requires  some  management  and  governance-related 
skill  sets:  policing,  public  works,  civil  engineering,  city  planning,  and 
social  and  community  service  management.  Local  governments  may 
also  require  assistance  in  establishing  a  criminal  justice  system  and  in 
drafting  laws  and  regulations. 

Maintain  Contact  with  Actors  in  the  Operational  Environment. 

This  capability  reflects  the  fact  that  tactical  teams  must  involve  them- 
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selves  fully  in  their  operational  environment.  As  one  of  the  PRT  com¬ 
manders  related  to  us,  “PRTs  will  only  he  successful  if  they  are  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  people;  you  don’t  understand  the  needs  or  the  will  of  the 
people  if  you  are  not  in  constant  contact.”'^  The  same  PRT  commander 
believed  that  constant  contact  with  the  operational  environment  actors 
assists  with  “holding  leadership  and  elders  responsible  and  account¬ 
able”  for  their  actions.^” 

The  Danish  assessment  of  PRTs  describes  the  British  forces  as 
demonstrating  the  capability  to  maintain  contact  with  operational 
actors.  British  mobile  observation  teams  “monitor  the  local  political 
and  security  situation  and  act  as  mediators  when  required.  A  main  task 
is  to  establish  contact  and  build  up  trust  with  local  commanders  and 
warlords  as  well  as  population,  and  the  British  seek  to  accomplish  this 
by  appearing  as  “nonthreatening”  as  possible.”^' 

Personnel  who  participate  in  PRT  operations  “outside  the  wire” 
will  require  mediation/negotiation  skills,  in-depth  cultural  awareness, 
and  flexibility.  They  also  need  their  organization  to  provide  accu¬ 
rate  information,  transport  them  through  the  area  of  operations  on 
a  moment’s  notice,  and  make  good  on  promises  and  agreements  with 
operational  environment  actors. 

Provide  Program  Management.  It  may  appear  straightforward, 
but  program  management  requires  talented  personnel,  with  speciflc 
background  knowledge,  to  ensure  that  the  organization  employs 
resources  efficiently  and  effectively  to  achieve  program  objectives.  This 
capability  serves  to  reduce  the  amount  of  time  leadership  spends  fight¬ 
ing  bureaucratic  procedures  to  acquire  resources  and  conduct  opera¬ 
tions,  and  it  ensures  that  operations  support  the  accomplishment  of 
mission  objectives. 

Program  managers  must  have  substantive  knowledge  of  the  PRT’s 
programs  and  activities;  agency  missions,  policies,  and  objectives;  and 
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management  principles  and  processes.  They  should  also  be  proficient 
in  analytical  and  evaluative  methods,  fact-finding  and  investigative 
techniques,  operations  research,  and  long-range  planning.  Further¬ 
more,  the  work  requires  skills  in  the  development  of  presentations  and 
reports. 

Program  management  is  primarily  a  staff  function  performed  in 
direct  support  of  the  task  executers.  This  capability  is  also  the  link 
from  task  executer  to  agency,  ensuring  that  those  who  create  agency 
budgets  have  the  information  necessary  to  resource  and  support  the 
organization.  Effective  program  management  can  be  recognized  and 
measured  in  the  reallocation  of  personnel,  equipment,  and  program 
funds  to  boost  operational  effects.  The  development  of  new  tasks  and 
an  evolving  mission  are  also  measures  of  program  management. 


Mission  Statement  and  Mission-Essential  Tasks  for 
Interagency  Teams 

Drawing  on  the  organizational  goal  derived  earlier,  we  move  on  to  the 
mission  statement  for  the  PRTs.  The  mission  statement  is  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  goal,  and  it  implies  a  set  of  mission-essential  tasks,  which 
the  organization  must  execute  in  order  to  accomplish  the  mission  and 
ultimately  achieve  the  goal.  PRTs  may  be  highly  capable,  but  they  are 
limited-capacity  organizations.  Defining  the  mission  well  is  necessary 
for  them  to  be  effective  and  efficient.  Below  we  define  the  PRT  mission 
and  derive  its  mission-essential  tasks. 

Mission  Statement 

Based  on  our  modifications  to  the  mission  statement,  we  come  up 
with  the  following  PRT  mission  statement,  one  that  is  applicable  also 
to  the  proposed  future  interagency  teams:  When  directed,  PRTs  will 
engage  all  operational  environment  actors  and  local  public  institutions,  in 
order  to  support  the  growth  of  institutions  that  provide  citizens  with  public 
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goods  and  services.  We  explain  how  we  arrived  at  this  mission  statement 
helow. 

The  Department  of  Defense  defines  a  mission  as:  The  task,  together 
with  the  purpose,  that  clearly  indicates  the  action  to  be  taken  and  the  reason 
therefore.'^^  The  U.S.  Army  takes  this  one  step  further  and  defines  a  mis¬ 
sion  as:  The  commander’s  expression  of  what  the  unit  must  accomplish  and 
for  what  purpose,  and  the  who,  what,  when,  where,  and  why  that  must 
be  accomplished.^^  The  U.S.  Army  definition  incorporates  the  intention 
behind  the  task  that  is  in  the  DoD  definition  and  also  includes  the  con¬ 
text  of  task  execution.  Below  we  develop  the  PRT  mission  statement 
using  the  U.S.  Army  definition  of  a  mission. 

We  drew  on  assessments  of  the  PRTs  in  Afghanistan's  and  on 
PRT  documents  to  come  up  with  the  PRT  mission  statement  suitable 
for  the  purposes  of  our  bottom-up  analysis.  The  Afghanistan  PRT 
Handbook  defines  the  PRT  mission  as:  to  assist  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Afghanistan  to  extend  its  authority,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  a  stable  and  secure  environment  in  the  identified  area  of  operations,  and 
enable  Security  Sector  Reform  (SSR)  and  reconstruction  efforts.^^  Rephras¬ 
ing  the  preceding  in  terms  of  the  Army  mission  definition,  the  “who”  is 
the  PRT,  the  “what”  is  assist  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Afghanistan  to  extend 
its  authority,  the  “when”  is  lacking  in  the  definition  and  we  interpolate 
it  as  until  sustained  stability,  the  “where”  is  the  area  of  operations  of  the 
PRT,  and  the  “why”  is  in  order  to  facilitate  the  development  of  a  stable 
and  secure  environment. 

The  “what”  needs  revision,  in  line  with  the  tactical  nature  and 
resource  limitations  of  the  PRT.  The  preceding  discussion  of  PRT 
capabilities  can  inform  this  part  of  the  definition.  Standard  mission 
statements  define  the  “where”  as  a  physical  location,  but  the  PRT  is 
not  a  standard  organization.  We  redefine  the  “where”  more  abstractly, 
in  terms  of  the  human  and  institutional  dimension  of  the  operational 
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environment  (e.g.,  local  government).  Similarly,  the  “when”  portion  of 
the  mission  needs  to  he  phrased  in  condition-hased  terms.  The  Afghan¬ 
istan  PRT  Handbook  provides  a  chart  depicting  a  range  of  conditions 
in  what  it  calls  the  Spectrum  of  Intervention  (see  Figure  3.1). 

Early  assessments  of  PRTs  led  to  an  expectation  that  the  teams 
commenced  operations  after  initial  comhat  operations  and  terminated  at 

Figure  3.1 

Spectrum  of  Intervention  (USAID/Kabul  Civil  Military  Program,  2005) 
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some  point  during  the  sustainable  development  phase.  While  this  was 
a  matter  of  fact  for  early  PRTs,  future  lA  teams  may  not  be  so  restricted 
in  their  time  frame.  Lastly,  we  expand  on  the  “why”  in  the  PRT  Hand¬ 
book  to  capture  the  essence  of  what  needs  to  be  accomplished. 

Mission-Essential  Tasks 

Based  on  the  mission  statement,  we  derive  a  set  of  mission-essential 
tasks.  We  define  these  as  the  collective  tasks  in  which  an  organization 
must  be  proficient  in  order  to  accomplish  the  corresponding  portion 
of  its  operational  mission.^®  We  phrase  the  tasks  in  a  generic  fashion 
in  order  to  capture  the  essential  elements  of  the  innumerable  SSTR- 
related  activities. 

We  identified  eight  mission-essential  tasks  that  are  not  tailored  to 
a  specific  operational  environment.  Our  assessment  is  based  on  tasks 
derived  from  U.S.  Army  and  DoD  doctrine,  the  Afghanistan  PRT 
handbook,^^  and  documents  from  S/CRS.^**  The  eight  mission-essential 
tasks  are: 

1 .  Deploy 

2.  Assess  the  operational  environment 

3.  Promote  effective  and  legitimate  local  political  authority  and 
civil  administration 

4.  Implement  programs  to  address  operational  environment  needs 

5.  Assist  local  government  to  identify  and  resolve  infrastructure 
needs 

6.  Security  coordination 
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7.  Protect  the  organization 

8.  Sustain  the  organization 

We  go  over  each  of  the  tasks  helow. 

The  mission-essential  tasks  1,  7,  and  8,  deploy,  protect  the  orga¬ 
nization,  and  sustain  the  organization,  derive  from  DoD  and  U.S. 
Army  doctrine.  U.S.  Army  Field  Manual  101-5-1  defines  the  task  of 
deployment,^'  hut  deploying  a  PRT  is  problematic  because  it  is  not 
part  of  any  agency’s  programming.  Future  PRT-like  organizations  will 
require  organizational  support  to  deploy  interagency  teams.  Protecting 
the  organization  primarily  requires  a  force  protection  plan,  including 
physical  security  and  access  control  for  the  base  of  operations  and  sen¬ 
sitive  sites  within.32  Sustaining  the  organization  involves  several  sub¬ 
tasks  such  as  integrating  with  the  theater  logistics  network,  providing 
preventive  and  emergency  medical  care,  contracting  for  services,  main¬ 
taining  and  repairing  equipment,  etc.^^ 

Prior  to  the  application  of  resources,  PRTs  must  assess  the  oper¬ 
ational  environment  (task  2),  including  identifying  the  stakeholders, 
public  health  and  safety,  communication  and  transportation,  energy, 
finance,  etc.  Individuals  with  professional  expertise  in  community 
planning,  civil  projects,  agriculture,  policing,  health,  and  politics  are 
required  from  this  early  stage.  The  task  shows  up  in  the  CRS  document 
Civilian  Capacity  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization:  Progress  and  Nest 
Steps,^"^  which  also  introduces  the  Field  Advance  Civilian  Team.  We 


Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  1997.  Deployment  is  the  relocation  of  forces  and 
materiel  to  desired  areas  of  operations.  Deployment  encompasses  all  activities  from  origin 
or  home  station  through  destination,  specifically  including  intracontinental  United  States, 
intertheater,  and  intratheater  movement  legs,  staging,  and  holding  areas.  Additionally, 
deployment  includes  any  activities  required  to  prepare  and  move  a  force  and  its  sustainment 
equipment  and  supplies  to  the  area  of  operations  in  response  to  a  crisis  or  natural  disaster. 

Department  of  the  Army,  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  Regulation  525- 
13,  December  12,  1997. 

MG  Terry  E.  Juskowiak  and  COL  Michael  Williams  (Retired),  “Sustaining  Expedition¬ 
ary  Joint  Forces,”  The  U.S.  Army  Professional  Writing  Collection. 

U.S.  Department  of  State,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabiliza¬ 
tion,  Civilian  Capacity  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization:  Progress  and  Next  Steps,  p.  16. 
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discuss  the  FACT  later  in  the  chapter,  hut  one  of  its  organizational 
tasks  is  to  assess  the  operational  environment. 

The  next  four  mission-essential  tasks  (3,  4,  5,  and  6)  deal  with 
carrying  out  the  substantive  aspects  of  the  mission.  We  derived  spe¬ 
cific  elements  for  these  mission-essential  tasks  from  the  Essential  Tasks 
Matrix.35  We  describe  each  of  their  subtasks  below. 

Promote  effective  and  legitimate  local  political  authority  and  civil 
administration  (task  3)  consists  of  six  subtasks:  (1)  place  advisors  into 
key  ministries  and  local  governments,  including  police  and  military; 
(2)  provide  assistance  and  encourage  local  governments  to  provide 
public  goods  and  services;  (3)  devolve  certain  functions  to  indigenous 
authorities,  building  indigenous  capacities;  (4)  work  with  indigenous 
leaders  to  recruit  individuals  to  serve  on  and  advise  the  local  govern¬ 
ment;  (5)  provide  ongoing  technical  and  financial  support  for  institu¬ 
tional  development  of  the  public  sector;  and  (6)  promote  citizen  access 
to,  civil  society  input  in,  and  media  coverage  of  the  legislative  process. 

Implement  programs  to  address  operational  environment  needs  (task 
4)  has  fourteen  subtasks:  (1)  use  Commander’s  Emergency  Response 
Program;  (2)  develop  programs  to  strengthen  the  private  sector;  (3) 
jump  start  small-scale  private  sector  entrepreneurs  through  grants  and 
loans  to  micro-entrepreneurs  and  small  medium  enterprises  (SMEs);  (4) 
encourage  investment  by  international  actors,  including  diaspora  com¬ 
munities;  (5)  eliminate  barriers  to  business  development;  (6)  ensure  that 
there  are  no  unfair  or  unusual  restrictions  on  entry  into  and  exit  from 
market  (e.g.,  monopoly  and  bankruptcy  law);  (7)  ensure  nonpreferen- 
tial  access  to  markets;  (8)  strengthen  the  private  sector  through  con¬ 
tracting/outsourcing;  (9)  provide  investors  with  legal  protections  and 
incentives;  (10)  establish  a  business  environment  for  long-term  growth; 
(11)  offer  risk  protection  to  facilitate  sustained  investment;  (12)  pro¬ 
mote  business  growth  through  regulatory  streamlining  and  sound  tax 
policy;  (13)  facilitate  the  growth  of  the  real  sector  through  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  business  associations,  think  tanks,  etc.;  and  (14)  develop  a 
business  strategy/plan  for  a  diversified  economy. 


U.S.  Department  of  State,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabiliza¬ 
tion,  2005a. 
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Assist  local  government  to  identify  and  resolve  infrastructure  needs 
(task  5)  includes  3  subtasks:  (1)  help  develop  and  implement  local 
transportation  plans/projects;  (2)  help  develop  local  telecommunica¬ 
tions  plans/projects  that  link  to  regional  communication  plans/proj¬ 
ects;  and  (3)  help  develop  and  implement  local  energy  plans/projects 
that  support  local  energy  priorities. 

Security  coordination  (task  6)  consists  of  3  subtasks:  (1)  negoti¬ 
ate  agreements  on  local  military  and  civilian  command  and  control 
and  information  sharing;  (2)  establish  mechanisms  for  implementing 
regional  security  arrangements;  and  (3)  consult  with  neighboring  local 
governments  on  security  plans  and  support. 


Identifying  Civilian  Occupations  to  Augment  Tactical 
Interagency  Teams 

In  the  analysis  reported  in  this  chapter  so  far,  we  have  developed  an 
operational  concept,  which  has  identified  the  goal,  capabilities,  mission, 
and  tasks  for  a  PRT  or  a  future  interagency  team.  With  this  framework 
established,  we  now  move  to  determining  the  civilian  skill  sets  needed 
in  these  teams  to  carry  out  the  essential  tasks. 

We  note  that  despite  the  wealth  of  knowledge  on  civilian-military 
cooperation  in  PRTs  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  and  analogous  civil-mil¬ 
itary  experiences  in  the  1990s  in  the  Balkans,  there  have  not  been  any 
detailed  evaluations  of  PRT  personnel  requirements.  For  example,  we 
have  not  come  across  any  publications  relating  mission-essential  tasks 
to  the  civilian  occupations  that  are  capable  of  performing  those  tasks. 
PRT  “lessons  learned”  point  out  the  need  to  develop  personnel  selection 
policies  for  interagency  teams.  According  to  former  USAID  employ¬ 
ees  and  military  representatives  in  DoS,  identifying  specific  occupa¬ 
tions  to  accomplish  reconstruction  and  stabilization  tasks  has  not  been 
the  preferred  method.  However,  published  reports  suggest  that  this  is 
exactly  what  is  needed.  According  to  a  recent  multiagency  assessment 
of  PRT  operations  in  Afghanistan,  PRT  members  require  specialized 
skill  sets,  distinct  from  those  held  by  many  military  and  civilian  offi- 
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cers.^*"  A  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace  (USIP)  report  emphasized,  “Stability 
operations  is  not  a  game  for  amateurs.”^^  These  reports  suggest  that  the 
U.S.  government  should  prioritize  stafhng  interagency  teams  with  the 
right  occupational  skill  sets. 

Civilian  and  Military  Expertise 

Which  mission-essential  tasks  are  appropriate  for  military  or  civilian 
personnel  to  execute?  Thinking  in  terms  of  the  eight  mission-essential 
tasks,  the  military  has  significant  capability  in  terms  of  trained  person¬ 
nel,  resources,  and  equipment  in  the  areas  of  deployment,  force  protec¬ 
tion,  and  sustainment.  These  mission-essential  tasks  are  regular  parts 
of  military  operations;  therefore,  it  is  appropriate  that  military  person¬ 
nel  execute  all  subtasks  associated  with  deploy  (task  1),  protect  (task  7), 
and  sustain  (task  8). 

To  address  the  remaining  mission-essential  tasks  (2-6),  we  base 
our  assessment  on  the  following  information  sources:  U.S.  Army  Addi¬ 
tional  Skill  Identifiers  (ASIs)  for  Civil  Affairs  Officers,^®  Civilian  Per¬ 
sonnel  Management  System  (CPMS)  posting  of  the  DoS  request  to 
DoD  for  PRT  personnel  support,^^  and  the  findings  presented  in  the 
capabilities  and  tasks  sections  of  this  chapter.  The  sources  incorporate 
past  experience,  recent  personnel  needs,  and  the  latest  lessons  learned. 

U.S.  Army  ASIs  for  Civil  Affairs  Officers  are  secondary  skills  not 
required  in  all  military  officers.  The  Army  does  not  necessarily  train 
these  skills,  so  officers  must  obtain  them  from  outside  sources.  An 
example  of  an  ASI  for  a  Civil  Affairs  Officer  is  6F  or  Public  Transpor¬ 
tation  Officer.  The  CPMS  posting  is  the  documented  form  of  a  DoS 
request  to  DoD  for  civilian  personnel  support  for  the  PRTs  currently 


U.S.  Department  of  State,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Stability  and  Reconstruction; 
Department  of  Defense,  Joint  Center  for  Operational  Analysis/U.S.  Joint  Forces  Command; 
and  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  Bureau  for  Policy  and  Program  Coordina¬ 
tion,  2006. 

37  Perito,  2005,  p.  11. 

3^  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  Military  Occupational  Classification  and  Struc¬ 
ture,  DA  PAM  611-21,  January  2007a. 

3^  http://www.cpms.osd.mil/gwot/index2.asp 
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conducting  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  The  request  repre¬ 
sents  the  findings  of  a  DoS  survey  of  PRT  and  Brigade  Combat  Team 
(BCT)  commanders  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  DoS  and  U.S.  Army 
Civil  Affairs  personnel  surveyed  commanders  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 
to  determine  the  occupational  skill  sets  required  from  civilian  person¬ 
nel  to  support  their  operations.  The  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter 
are  a  third  source,  as  our  operational  concept  has  identified  capabilities 
and  mission-essential  tasks  that  inform  the  problem  of  selecting  civil¬ 
ian  augmentees. 

Based  on  these  sources,  we  compiled  the  required  skill  sets  into 
occupational  groups,  organized  into  five  Major  Mission  Elements  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  Essential  Tasks  Matrix. 

•  Security:  (1)  security  program  administration;  (2)  criminal  justice 
educators. 

•  Governance  and  participation:  (1)  city/community  planners;  (2) 
election  advisors;  (3)  lawyers;  (4)  program  management. 

•  Humanitarian  assistance  and  social  well-being:  (1)  public  health 
medical  administration  and  disease  control;  (2)  public  health 
veterinarian;  (3)  public  education,  communication,  and  media 
relations. 

•  Economic  stabilization  and  infrastructure:  (1)  accounting, 
budget,  and  finance;  (2)  agribusiness;  (3)  economist;  (4)  public 
transportation;  (5)  public  works. 

•  Justice  and  reconciliation:  (1)  arbitrators  and  mediators;  (2)  crim¬ 
inal  investigation;  (3)  public  judicial  administration;  (4)  public 
law  enforcement. 

Identifying  Civilian  Occupations 

How  to  identify  the  actual  occupational  titles  within  the  occupational 
groups  listed  above?  The  Department  of  Eabor  (DoE)  and  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  (OPM)  maintain  standard  descriptions  of 
occupations,  usable  for  purposes  of  verifying  that  the  specialty  actu¬ 
ally  possesses  the  desired  skill  set.  The  primary  source  of  occupational 
information  in  the  United  States  is  DoE’s  Occupational  Information 
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Network'*'’  or  0*NET.  OEM’s  Handbook  of  Occupational  Groups  and 
Families^’  aids  agencies  in  classifying  positions  under  Chapter  51  and 
Section  5346  of  Title  5,  United  States  Code.  Using  these  sources,  we 
use  a  two-step  process  to  come  up  with  occupational  titles  (including 
DoL  eight-digit  identifiers  and  General  Schedule  four-digit  occupa¬ 
tional  series).  First,  we  reviewed  the  previously  identified  information 
sources  for  required  civilian  skill  sets  (US.  Army  Civil  Affairs  ASIs, 
CPMS  posting  of  DoS  personnel  request,  capabilities  and  tasks  identi¬ 
fied  in  this  chapter).  Second,  we  conducted  a  keyword  search  of  occu¬ 
pational  databases  maintained  by  DoF  and  OPM  to  produce  occupa¬ 
tional  titles.  We  illustrate  the  process  in  more  detail  below. 

Since  the  occupational  groups  above  indicate  a  need  for  public 
transportation  specialists  or  related  experts,  the  occupational  group 
“Public  Transportation”  provides  an  example  of  the  method  for  select¬ 
ing  occupational  specialties. 

The  first  step  is  to  review  information  sources  for  required  skill 
sets.  Using  the  U.S.  Army  ASIs,  we  find:  6F,  Public  Transportation 
Officer.  The  skill  set  description  is:  “Any  officer  currently  classified 
in  any  [area  of  concentration]  in  grades  CPT-COF  may  be  awarded 
ASI  6F  upon  successful  completion  of  the  following  qualifications:  (1) 
Bachelors  Degree  in  Civil  Engineering  or  Transportation;  or,  equiva¬ 
lent  experience  in  the  management  or  design  of  transportation  systems 
either  public  or  private;  and/or  3  years  experience  in  the  development 
of  plans  and  policy  at  the  state  or  national  Department  of  Transporta¬ 
tion  level.  (2)  Validated  of  qualifications  by  the  Special  Operations  Per¬ 
sonnel  Office  (AOJK-OP)  of  the  U.S.  Army  John  F.  Kennedy  Special 
Warfare  Center  and  School,  Fort  Bragg.”'*^  Using  the  CPMS  posting, 
we  find:  Industry  Specialist,  Transportation  Advisor.  The  skill  descrip¬ 
tion  is:  “Work  with  Provincial  Government  on  public  transportation 


http://online.onetcenter.org/ 

http://www.opm.gov/fedclass/text/HdBkToC.htm 

ASIs  were  researched  online  in  FY07.  As  of  July  9,  2007: 
http://usmilitary.about.eom/od/army/l/blofficermos.htm 

A  Google  search  for  additional  description  of  ASI  6F  returned  the  above  result.  See  MILPER 
Message  Number  06-117,  April  25,  2006. 
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issues  and  initiatives:  RR,  bus  service,  etc.  Should  have  experience  in 
transportation  infrastructure  planning  and  maintenance.”"*^  Using  this 
chapter’s  mission-essential  task  that  includes  developing  and  imple¬ 
menting  transportation  plans/projects,  we  find:  “Assist  local  govern¬ 
ment  to  identify  and  resolve  infrastructure  needs.” 

Tire  second  step  is  to  conduct  a  keyword  search  of  DoL’s  and 
OPM’s  occupation  databases.  Using  the  DoL  0*NET  system,  we  come 
up  with  several  potential  matches  for  Public  Transportation,  including: 
11-3071.01  Transportation  Managers,  19-3051.00  Urban  and  Regional 
Planners,  and  53-1031.00  First-Line  Supervisors/Managers  of  Trans¬ 
portation  and  Material-Moving  Machine  and  Vehicle  Operators.^^ 
Using  the  OPM  Handbook  of  Occupational  Groups  and  Families,  we 
come  up  with  several  potential  matches  for  Transportation,  including: 
GS-2110  Transportation  Industry  Analysis,  GS-2101  Transportation 
Specialist,  and  GS-2150  Transportation  Operations."*^ 

We  then  evaluated  the  potential  matches  to  determine  whether  the 
occupation  (DoL)  or  description  (OPM)  actually  qualifies  for  the  ASI, 
fulfills  the  GPMS  hiring  need,  or  could  contribute  to  a  mission-essen¬ 
tial  task  identified  in  this  chapter.  We  did  so  by  way  of  a  comparison  of 
the  requirements  with  the  occupational  descriptions.  In  other  words, 
we  selected  the  specific  occupations  and  first  compared  them  against 


CPMS  posting.  As  of  July  9,  2007: 
http://www.cpms.osd.mil/gwot/index2.asp 

The  specific  steps  are:  (1)  access  the  0*NET  system  at  http://online.onetcenter.org/;  (2) 
select  the  “Find  Occupations”  link  on  the  welcome  page;  (3)  in  the  field  labeled  “Keyword  or 
0*NET-SOC  Code  Search,”  type  Public  Transportation  and  select  “Go,”  turning  up  several 
potential  matches;  (4)  select  from  the  search  results  in  order  to  retrieve  a  summary  report; 
and  (5)  evaluate  potential  matches  in  the  summary  report  in  line  with  ASI,  CPMS,  and  the 
mission-essential  task. 

The  specific  steps  are:  (1)  access  the  OPM  Handbook  of  Occupational  Groups  and  Fami¬ 
lies  at  http://online.onetcenter.org/;  (2)  activate  the  link  called  “Alphabetical  Listing  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Schedule  Occupational  Groups”;  (3)  search  the  listing  for  Public  Transportation,  but,  as 
it  comes  up  empty,  search  again  for  Transportation,  which  leads  to  several  potential  matches; 
(4)  view  the  manual  that  describes  these  occupations  in  detail,  at  http://www.opm.gov/fed 
class/html/gsseries.asp,  using  the  corresponding  General  Schedule  series  number  and  click¬ 
ing  on  the  PDF  link;  and  (5)  evaluate  the  descriptions  to  determine  which  specialties  best  fit 
the  requirements  in  ASI,  GPMS,  and  the  mission-essential  task. 
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functional  and  operational  capabilities,  and  then  against  the  five  mis¬ 
sion-essential  tasks  requiring  civilian  augmentation  so  as  to  see  if  the 
occupation  description  matched  the  capability  or  task  description. 

Below,  we  illustrate  the  process,  using  the  example  of  “Program 
Management”  occupational  group.  We  had  identified  the  occupation 
as  one  that  was  needed  on  the  basis  of  specific  operational  capabili¬ 
ties  needed  and  by  way  of  identifying  the  mission-essential  tasks.  We 
derived  the  industry  standard  for  the  occupational  skills  from  DoL  (13- 
1111.00  Management  Analysts)  and  from  OPM  (GS-0343  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Program  Analysis  Series,  GS-0340  Program  Management 
Series,  and  GS-0244  Labor  Management  Relations  Examining  Series). 
Using  those  skill  set  designators,  we  then  assessed  the  capabilities  sat¬ 
isfied  and  the  mission-essential  tasks  accomplished.  The  tables  below 
summarize  the  results  (see  Tables  3.1  through  3.7).  An  “x”  marks  our 
assessment  that  the  occupation  description  matched  the  capability  or 
task  description. 


Table  3.1 

Functional  Capabilities  and  Program  Management 
Occupational  Group  Comparison 


Functional 

Capabilities 

Occupation  DoL 

13-1111.00:  Management  Analysts 

Occupation  OPM 

GS-0343: 
Management  and 
Program  Analysis 

GS-0340: 

Program 

Management 

GS-0244: 

Labor  Management 
Relations  Examining 

Command,  control, 
coordinate,  and 
cooperate 

Operational  environ¬ 
ment  situational 
awareness  and 
understanding 

X 

X 

X 

Unit  admin  support 

X 

X 

X 
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Table  3.2 

Operational  Capabilities  and  Program  Management 
Occupational  Group  Comparison 


Operational 

Capabilities 

Occupation  Dot 

13-1111.00:  Management  Analysts 

Occupation  OPM 

GS-0343: 
Management  and 
Program  Analysis 

GS-0340: 

Program 

Management 

GS-0244: 

Labor  Management 
Relations  Examining 

Assist  local  government 
authorities  achieve  and 
maintain  civil  order 

X 

X 

X 

Program  management 

X 

X 

X 

Maintain  contact 
with  the  operational 
environment  actors 

X 

X 

X 

Table  3.3 

"Assess  the  Operational  Environment"  Task  and  Program  Management 
Occupational  Group  Comparison 


Assess  the 

Operational 

Environment 

Occupation  DoL 

13-1111.00:  Management  Analysts 

Occupation  OPM 

GS-0343: 
Management  and 
Program  Analysis 

GS-0340: 

Program 

Management 

GS-0244: 

Labor  Management 
Relations  Examining 

Assess  stakeholders 
(for/against  stability) 

X 

X 

X 

Assess  public  safety 
needs 

X 

X 

X 

Assess  public  works 
needs 

X 

X 

X 

Assess  public  health 
needs 

Assess  communication 
infrastructure 

Assess  transportation 
infrastructure 

Assess  energy  needs 

Assess  financial  (public 
and  private)  markets 

X 

X 

X 
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Table  3.4 

"Promote  Effective  and  Legitimate  Political  Authority  and  Civil 
Administration"  Task  and  Program  Management 
Occupational  Group  Comparison 


Promote  Effective  and 
Legitimate  Local  Political 
Authority  and  Civil 
Administration 

Occupation  DoL 

13-1111.00:  Management  Analysts 

Occupation  OPM 

GS-0343: 
Management  and 
Program  Analysis 

GS-0340: 

Program 

Management 

GS-0244: 

Labor  Management 
Relations  Examining 

Place  advisors  into  key 
ministries  and  local 
governments;  include 
police  and  military 

X 

X 

X 

Provide  assistance 
and  encourage  local 
governments  to  provide 
public  goods  and 
services 

X 

X 

X 

Devolve  certain 
functions  to  indigenous 
authorities,  building 
indigenous  capacities 

X 

X 

X 

Work  with  indigenous 
leaders  to  recruit 

individuals  to  serve  on 

and  advise  the  local 
government 

X 

Provide  ongoing 
technical  and  financial 
support  for  institutional 
development  of  the 
public  sector 

X 

X 

Promote  citizen  access 
to,  civil  society  input  in, 
and  media  coverage  of 
the  legislative  process 
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Table  3.5 

"Implement  Programs  to  Address  Operational  Environment  Needs"  Task 
and  Program  Management  Occupational  Group  Comparison 


Implement  Programs 
to  Address  Operational 
Environment  Needs 

Occupation  DoL 

13-1111.00:  Management  Analysts 

Occupation  0PM 

GS-0343: 
Management  and 
Program  Analysis 

GS-0340: 

Program 

Management 

GS-0244: 

Labor  Management 
Relations  Examining 

CERP 

X 

X 

X 

Develop  programs  to 
strengthen  private  sector 

X 

X 

X 

Jump  start  small- 
scale  private  sector 
entrepreneurs  through 
grants  and  loans  to 
micro-entrepreneurs  and 
small  medium  enterprises 
(SMEs) 

X 

X 

X 

Encourage  investment 
by  international  actors, 
including  diaspora 
communities 

Eliminate  barriers  to 
business  development 

Ensure  no  unfair  or 
unusual  restrictions  on 
entry  into  and  exit  from 
market  (i.e.,  monopoly 
and  bankruptcy  law) 

Ensure  nonpreferential 
access  to  markets 

Strengthen  private  sector 
through  contracting/ 
outsourcing 

Provide  investors  with 
legal  protections  and 
incentives 

Establish  a  business 
environment  for  long¬ 
term  growth 

Offer  risk  protection 
to  facilitate  sustained 
investment 
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Table  3.5  (continued) 


Implement  Programs 
to  Address  Operational 
Environment  Needs 

Occupation  DoL 

13-1111.00:  Management  Analysts 

Occupation  OPM 

GS-0343: 
Management  and 
Program  Analysis 

GS-0340: 

Program 

Management 

GS-0244: 

Labor  Management 
Relations  Examining 

Promote  business  growth 
through  regulatory 
streamlining  and  sound 
tax  policy 

Facilitate  the  growth  of 
the  real  sector  through 
development  of  business 
associations,  think  tanks, 
etc. 

Develop  a  business 
strategy/plan  for  a 
diversified  economy 

X 

X 

X 

Table  3.6 

"Assist  Local  Government  to  Identify  and  Resolve  Infrastructure  Needs" 
Task  and  Program  Management  Occupational  Group  Comparison 


Assist  Local  Government 
to  Identify  and  Resolve 
Infrastructure  Needs 

Occupation  DoL 

13-1111.00:  Management  Analysts 

Occupation  OPM 

GS-0343: 
Management  and 
Program  Analysis 

GS-0340: 

Program 

Management 

GS-0244: 

Labor  Management 
Relations  Examining 

Develop  local  transporta¬ 
tion  plans  and  implement 
transportation  programs/ 
projects 

X 

X 

X 

Develop  local  telecom¬ 
munications  plans 
that  link  to  regional 
communication 
plans  and  implement 
telecommunications 
p  rog  ra  m  s/p  roj  ects 

X 

X 

X 

Develop  local  energy 
capacity  needs  plans 
and  implement  energy 
programs/projects  that 
support  local  energy 
priorities 

X 

X 

X 
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Table  3.7 

"Security  Coordination"  Task  and  Program  Management 
Occupational  Group  Comparison 


Security  Coordination 

Occupation  Dot 

13-1111.00:  Management  Analysts 

Occupation  OPM 

GS-0343: 
Management  and 
Program  Analysis 

GS-0340: 

Program 

Management 

GS-0244: 

Labor  Management 
Relations  Examining 

Develop  coordinated 
military  and  civilian  C2 
and  information  sharing 
arrangements 

Establish  mechanisms  for 
implementing  regional 
security  arrangements 

X 

X 

Consult  with 
neighboring  local 
governments  on  security 
plans  and  support 

Appendix  B  includes  charts  for  all  of  the  occupational  groups  iden¬ 
tified  in  this  analysis.  Moreover,  one  could  replicate  this  process  if  specific 
operational  environments  or  future  tactical  teams  required  additional 
capabilities  and  tasks.  In  the  next  section,  we  apply  the  same  methodol¬ 
ogy  to  determine  personnel  requirements  for  the  proposed  FACTs. 


Extending  the  PRT  Operational  Concept  to  the  Field 
Advance  Civilian  Team 

In  the  preceding  sections  we  developed  an  operational  concept  and 
cross-walked  capabilities,  mission-essential  tasks,  and  required  skill 
sets  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  method  to  select  the  appropriate  civilian 
occupations  to  augment  future  interagency  teams.  In  this  section,  we 
extend  the  approach  and  apply  it  to  inform  the  occupational  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  FACTs.  Our  approach  complements  the  initial 
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S/CRS  organizational  concept  for  the  FACT,  derived  to  some  extent 
from  the  experiences  with  PRTsd'’ 

Cross-Walking  the  PRT  and  the  FACT 

Just  as  we  did  with  the  PRT,  we  start  with  identifying  a  capability  gap 
to  motivate  the  development  of  a  FACT  The  PRT  arose  because  the 
U.S.  government  was  not  organized  well  to  conduct  interagency  stability 
operations  in  Afghanistan.  While  the  U.S.  government  had  the  capabil¬ 
ity,  it  had  no  tactical  organization  with  the  required  skills  that  could  be 
used  to  assist  the  host  nation’s  effort  in  building  public  institutions  at  the 
local  level.  The  same  basic  capability  gap  applies  to  the  FACT,  though, 
as  discussed  earlier,  we  note  the  orientation  at  the  local/tactical  level  of 
operations.  To  put  it  explicitly,  the  capability  gap  driving  the  formation 
of  a  FACT  is  that  the  U.S.  government  is  not  organized  in  a  manner  that 
allows  it  to  assist  a  host  nation’s  effort  to  build public  institutions  at  the  local/ 
tactical  level  of  operation.  FACTs  are  meant  to  fill  this  gap. 

We  move  on  to  the  goal  of  the  FACT.  The  S/CRS  has  outlined 
several  specific  actions  that  a  FACT  will  be  expected  to  accomplish, 
including:  (1)  act  as  lead  in  negotiations  or  political  discussions  with 
local  leadership;  (2)  coordinate  and  integrate  U.S.  government  regional 
programs  (and  international  when  possible);  (3)  perform  assessments 
ensuring  consistency  with  strategy  policies;  and  (4)  advise  military 
commander  on  political/civil  factors  of  area  of  operations.^^  Since  all 
of  these  actions  focus  on  governance  and  the  institutions  and  actors 
within  the  area  of  operations,  we  retain  the  PRT  goal  statement,  as 
defined  earlier,  for  the  FACT:  the  FACT  will  support  legitimate  local 


According  to  S/CRS  documents,  “FACTs  are  built  upon  the  lessons  learned  from  Pro¬ 
vincial  Reconstruction  Teams  and  provide  assessments,  first  response,  and  management  of 
the  full  range  of  R&S  operations.”  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for 
Reconstruction  and  Stabilization,  2007c. 

U.S.  Department  of  State,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabiliza¬ 
tion,  2007a,  Slide  15.  The  list  bears  resemblance  to  an  earlier  NDU  outline  of  what  a  FACT 
should  do:  “The  FACT  provides  an  immediate  civilian  presence  to  work  with  the  military 
commanders,  conduct  assessments,  initiate  immediate  programs  in  the  field,  and  prepare 
for  longer-term  civilian  programs.  In  certain  situations,  the  FACT  will  address  the  need  for 
a  full  range  of  coordinated  field  efforts  by  multiple  agencies.”  National  Defense  University, 
Emerging  Interagency  Doctrine  for  Interventions,  Draft,  January  4,  2006. 
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government  efforts  to  build  public  institutions  that  can  deliver  public  goods 
and  services. 

Next  step  is  the  FACT’s  mission.  The  S/CRS  mission  statement 
for  the  Advance  Civilian  Team  (ACT)  structure  is:  The  Advance  Civil¬ 
ian  Team’s  primary  mission  is  to  employ  rapidly  deployable  cross-functional 
teams  of  USG  civilian  personnel  to  quickly  open  forward  reconstruction 
and  stabilization  (R&S)  operations  in  an  expeditionary  environment  to 
achieve  USG  strategic  objectives  in  a  country.  This  is  a  clear  mission 
statement,  though  the  content  is  geared  toward  the  function  of  ACT 
headquarters,  not  the  actual  work  of  the  field  teams  (FACTs)  it  employs 
as  its  tactical  arms.  For  a  FACT,  we  use  the  mission  statement  we  devel¬ 
oped  earlier  for  the  PRT  so  as  to  allow  for  the  use  of  FACTs  in  situations 
not  limited  only  to  post-combat  operations  but  to  all  types  of  SSTR 
operations.  We  do  so  because  a  FACT  is  to  be  employable  in  many  or 
all  phases  of  a  stability  operation.  Joint  doctrine  identifies  several  phases 
of  operations"*^  that,  upon  analysis,  could  benefit  from  the  involvement 
of  FACTs.  The  FACT  could  make  contact  with  local  authorities  in  the 
early  stages  of  combat  operations  to  help  ensure  the  continuity  of  local 
government.  As  part  of  a  peace  operation,  FACTs  could  also  work  with 
the  UN  or  a  regional  organization  in  “hot  spots”  or  in  weakly  governed 
states  to  prevent  destabilization  in  the  first  place.  Thus,  the  FACT  mis¬ 
sion  is:  When  directed,  the  FACT  will  engage  all  operational  environment 
actors  and  local  public  institutions  in  order  to  support  the  growth  of  institu¬ 
tions  that  provide  citizens  with  public  goods  and  services. 

Proposed  FACT  Force  Structure 

Based  on  the  operational  concept  for  a  FACT  that  we  developed  in  this 
chapter,  we  now  move  on  to  an  outline  of  the  force  structure  for  the 
FACT.  If  the  IMS  is  going  to  provide  the  outline  of  how  the  United 
States  conducts  its  next  SSTR  operation,5o  then  the  organizational 


U.S.  Department  of  State,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabiliza¬ 
tion,  2007a,  Slide  11. 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Joint  Operations,  Joint  Publication  3-0,  September  17,  2006,  p.  V-2. 

Secretary  of  State,  Condoleeza  Rice,  has  said  that  the  IMS,  approved  in  March  2007, 
“will  be  used  for  the  next  R&S  event.”  S/CRS  is  working  on  this  premise.  U.S.  Department 
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Structure  of  its  field  unit,  the  FACT,  will  need  to  be  worked  out  ahead 
of  the  contingency.  Based  on  our  assessment  so  far,  there  are  many 
similarities  between  the  proposed  FACT  and  PRTs  employed  so  far, 
leading  us  to  assume  that  a  FACT  will  require  the  same  capabilities 
and  be  able  to  execute  the  same  mission-essential  tasks  as  the  PRT  To 
take  into  account  the  potential  for  FACTs  to  be  employed  in  a  wider 
variety  of  SSTR  operations,  not  just  post-conflict  stability  and  recon¬ 
struction  operations,  a  FACT  may  require  additional  capabilities  to 
perform  tasks  that  are  unique  to  the  area  of  operations. 

In  order  to  be  flexible,  FACTs  need  to  be  modular  at  the  sub¬ 
unit  level  to  the  individual  level  and  they  need  to  be  able  to  operate 
in  benign  or  unstable  environments.  The  FACT  designs  that  follow 
were  built  on  skill  sets  needed  to  accomplish  SSTR  tasks.  All  required 
skill  sets  can  be  found  in  the  U.S.  government  at  all  levels  and  are 
interchangeable  between  the  military  and  civilian  agencies.  In  areas  of 
unstable  security,  FACTs  can  take  the  form  anywhere  from  a  mainly 
military-staffed  organization  to  a  civilian-heavy  option.  Although 
many  entities  in  the  U.S.  government  can  fulfill  security  needs,  as  the 
violence  level  increases  and  agencies  are  hesitant  to  deploy  civilians, 
the  skill  sets-based  approach  allows  for  greater  application  of  military 
personnel.  The  skill  set-based  design  of  PRT  and  FACTs  is  unique 
because  leaders  can  “plug  and  play”  or  swap  military  for  civilian  or 
partner/coalition  participants. 

The  diagrams  that  follow  present  the  specific  skills  required,  the 
total  manpower,  and  the  extent  to  which  military  and  civilian  person¬ 
nel  are  interchangeable  (see  Figures  3.2  through  3.12).  Using  the  DoL 
and  OPM  databases  and  the  approach  presented  earlier  in  the  chapter, 
we  identified  specific  occupations  to  serve  on  the  FACT.  Our  diagrams 
modify  the  organizational  structure  proposed  by  S/CRS  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  scenario.^'  Our  proposed  structure  preserves  the  main  structures 
of  Current  Operations,  Plans,  Administrative  Support,  Strategic  Com¬ 
munications,  and  Security,  although  it  subsumes  the  Knowledge  Man- 


of  State,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization,  2007a,  Slide  2. 

U.S.  Department  of  State,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabiliza¬ 
tion,  2007a,  Slide  16. 
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agement  structure  into  Current  Operations.^^  Subordinate  structures 
come  from  the  functional  descriptions  in  the  S/CRS  Next  Steps  docu- 
ment53  and  the  analysis  in  this  chapter.  Following  the  diagrams,  we 
assess  the  differences  between  the  FACT  structure  proposed  by  us  and 
that  proposed  by  S/CRS. 


Figure  3.2 

Proposed  Field  ACT  Structure 


Section 

Military 

Civilian 

Leadership 

5 

1 

Current  Ops 

3 

8 

Plans/MME 

0 

29 

Support 

11 

5 

Strat  Comm 

0 

4 

Security 

30 

0 

Subtotals 

49 

47 

Total 

96 

Chief  Support 
Section 


Supply  Mngt/ 
Logistics 
Distribution/ 
Maintenance 


^  Contracting  j 
^  Budget  j 


NOTE:  Gray  background:  Army  personnel;  white  background:  civilian  personnel; 
mixed  gray/white  background:  either  civilian  or  Army  personnel. 

RAND  MG801-3.2 


Because  Current  Operations  relies  on  a  COP,  it  should  simply  incorporate  the  capabilities 
of  Knowledge  Management.  This  reduces  the  FACT  director’s  span  of  control  and  allows  for 
a  more  accurate  COP. 

U.S.  Department  of  State,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabiliza¬ 
tion,  2007c. 
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Figure  3.3 

Proposed  Field  ACT  Structure:  Leadership  Section 


NOTE:  Gray  background:  Army  personnel;  white  background:  civilian  personnel; 
mixed  gray/white  background:  either  civilian  or  Army  personnel. 

RAND  MC80U3.3 
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Figure  3.4 

Proposed  Field  ACT  Structure:  Current  Ops  Coordinating/Info  Collection/ 
Reporting 


NOTE:  Gray  background:  Army  personnel;  white  background:  civilian  personnel; 
mixed  gray/white  background:  either  civilian  or  Army  personnel. 


RAND  Ma801-3.4 
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Figure  3.5 

Proposed  Field  ACT  Structure:  Governance/Participation  TM 


NOTE:  Gray  background:  Army  personnel;  white  background:  civilian  personnel; 
mixed  gray/white  background:  either  civilian  or  Army  personnel. 

RAND  MC80U3.5 


Figure  3.6 

Proposed  Field  ACT  Structure:  Humanitarian  Assistance  and 
Social  Well-Being 


NOTE:  Gray  background:  Army  personnel;  white  background:  civilian  personnel; 
mixed  gray/white  background:  either  civilian  or  Army  personnel. 


RAND  MC80I-3.6 
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Figure  3.7 

Proposed  Field  ACT  Structure:  Economic  Stabilization  and  Infrastructure 


Total  size:  7 


f  \ 

11-3031.02- 
Financial  Managers, 

Branch  or  Department 
GS-0560-Budget  Analysis  Series 

v _  _ ) 


13-1021.00- 


13-203 1.00- 
Budget 
Analysts 
GS-0560- 
Budget 
Analysis 
Series 


13-2011.01- 
Accountants 
GS-05 10- 
Accounting 
Series 


J 


Purchasing 
Agents  and 
Buyers,  Farm 
Products 
GS-1145- 
Agricultural 
Program 
Specialist 
Series 

V  J 


19-3-11.00- 
Economist 
GS-0 110- 
Economist 
series 


GS-0810- 

Civil 

Engineering 

Series 

17-2051.00- 

Civil 

Engineers 


GS-2101- 

Transportation 

Specialist 


J 


V _ J  K. 


J 


NOTE:  Gray  background:  Army  personnel;  white  background:  civilian  personnel; 
mixed  gray/whIte  background:  either  civilian  or  Army  personnel. 

RAND  MG801-3.7 


Figure  3.8 

Proposed  Field  ACT  Structure:  Justice  and  Reconciliation 


Total  size:  6 


33-3021.03- 
Criminal 
Investigator  and 
Special  Agents 

GS-1810-General 

Investigating 

Series 

\ _ / 


7'  ^ 

23-1022.00-Arbitrators, 
Mediators,  and  Conciliators 
GS-0241-Mediation  Series 

_ y 


43-4031.01- 
Court  Clerks 
Clerk  of  Court 
Series  0945 


23-1021.00- 
Admin 
Law  Judges, 
Adjudicators, 
and  Flearing 
Officers 


33-3051.03- 
Sheriffs  and 
Deputy  Sheriffs 
Marshal  Series, 
GS-0082 


33-3051.03- 
Sheriffs  and 
Deputy  Sheriffs 
Marshal  Series, 
GS-0082 


NOTE:  Gray  background:  Army  personnel;  white  background:  civilian  personnel; 
mixed  gray/white  background:  either  civilian  or  Army  personnel. 


RAND  MG801-3.8 
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Figure  3.9 

Proposed  Field  ACT  Structure:  Security 


NOTE:  Gray  background:  Army  personnel;  white  background:  civilian  personnel; 
mixed  gray/white  background:  either  civilian  or  Army  personnel. 

RAND  MC80U3.9 


Figure  3.10 

Proposed  Field  ACT  Structure:  Support  and  Administration  Section 


Total  size:  16  (11/5) 


Chief  Support  Section 
Army  42B  Human  Resources 
Officer  (03) 


HR  Team  (2  ea) 
GS-0203-Human 
Resources 
Assistance  Series 
42A  Army  Human 
Resources  Specialist 


Contracting  TM 
(2  ea) 

GS-1 102-Contracting 
Series  2  ea 


Supply  Management/ 
Logistics  Distribution/ 
Maintenance  Team  (9) 
92A  Quartermaster, 
General  (E7) 


Budget  Section 
(2  ea) 

GS-0560-Budget 
Analysis  Series  2  ea 


Maintenance 
Section  (3  ea) 

E6  63B30  Motor 
E4  52D10  Generator 
E4  35A10  Electrical 


Distribution 
Section  (2  ea) 
92A10  E1-E4 


General  Supply 
Section  (3  ea) 
92A20  E5  92A10 
(2  ea)  E1-E4 


NOTE:  Gray  background:  Army  personnel;  white  background:  civilian  personnel; 
mixed  gray/white  background:  either  civilian  or  Army  personnel. 


RAUD  MG801-3.10 
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Figure  3.11 

Proposed  Field  ACT  Structure:  Strategic  Communications 


NOTE:  Gray  background:  Army  personnel;  white  background:  civilian  personnel; 
mixed  gray/white  background:  either  civilian  or  Army  personnel. 

RAND  MG801-3.11 


Figure  3.12 

Proposed  Field  ACT  Structure:  Security  Section 


Total  size:  30 


/  \ 

Security  Section 
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Security  TM 
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NOTE:  Gray  background:  Army  personnel;  white  background:  civilian  personnel; 
mixed  gray/white  background:  either  civilian  or  Army  personnel. 


RAND  MG801-3.12 
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Our  proposed  FACT  structure  differs  from  the  S/CRS  proposals. 
Below  we  assess  the  differences  and  explain  the  rationale  for  our  choices. 

The  IMS  consists  of  the  ACT,  the  Integration  Planning  Cell 
(IPC),  and  the  Country  Reconstruction  and  Stabilization  Group 
(CRSG),  which  represent  the  tactical,  operational,  and  strategic  levels 
of  the  system.54  S/CRS  briehngs  indicate  that  the  IMS  will  deploy  one 
ACT  headquarters  and  four  to  five  FACTs,  each  with  a  maximum  of 
25  interagency  team  members.^^  S/CRS  has  also  drafted  force  struc¬ 
tures  for  the  IMS  in  three  scenarios,  the  largest  of  which  is  for  an 
(Iraq/Afghanistan-type)  intervention  based  on  a  U.S.-led  international 
military  engagement  in  a  semi-non-permissive  environment  with  no 
embassy  facilities/capacity  (see  Table  3.8).  According  to  S/CRS  blue¬ 
prints,  each  FACT  will  have  10-20  personnel  along  with  130  person¬ 
nel  based  at  ACT  headquarters,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  area  of 
operations  and  the  scale  of  the  SSTR  operation.  The  larger  of  these 
FACTs  generally  include  Operations,  Support,  Knowledge  Manage¬ 
ment,  Strategic  Communications,  and  Security  staff,  in  addition  to 
Plans  personnel,  who  develop  and  execute  tasks  within  the  major  mis¬ 
sion  elements  (MMEs)  (see  Figure  3.13).^'" 

The  S/CRS  draft  force  structure  does  not  accommodate  fully  the 
operational  concept  for  a  FACT  that  we  have  developed  in  this  chapter. 
One  problem  in  the  S/CRS  blueprint  is  that  capabilities  are  cloistered 
at  the  headquarters  level  instead  of  being  employed  at  the  tactical  level. 
Pushing  experts  forward  into  the  held  would  lead  to  more  efficient 
and  effective  task  execution.  Second,  weakly  empowered  tactical  teams 
are  susceptible  to  adjusting  their  goal  and  mission  to  suit  headquarters 
rather  than  their  operational  environment.  Third,  the  low  level  of  mili¬ 
tary  participation  ensures  that  some  capabilities,  not  to  mention  capac¬ 
ity,  will  be  lacking. 


U.S.  Department  of  State,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabiliza¬ 
tion,  2007a,  Slide  2. 


U.S.  Department  of  State,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabiliza¬ 
tion,  2007a,  Slide  12. 


U.S.  Department  of  State,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabiliza¬ 
tion,  2007a,  Slide  16. 


Table  3.8 

Draft  IMS  Staffing  Summary  (ACT/FACT  Units  Only)  for  Military  Engagement  Scenario 


Unit 

1  ACT  HQ 

3  Division  FACTS 

9  Regional  FACTS 

19  Provincial  FACTS 
(embedded  w/military) 

17  Provincial  FACTS 
(independent) 

Staffing  per 
unit 

130 

6 

20 

10 

16 

Illustrative 

staffing 

•  Lead  (1) 

•  Deputy  (1) 

•  Support  (25) 

•  Operations  (7) 

•  Plans,  M&E  (10) 

•  IM  (12) 

•  Security  (14) 

•  Strategic  Com¬ 
munications  (10) 

•  Programmatic  staff 
@  10  per  MME  (50) 

•  Lead  (1) 

•  Plans,  Support, 
Operations  (5) 

•  Lead  (1) 

•  Deputy  (1) 

•  Communications, 
logistics,  security, 
operations  (8) 

•  Plans  officer  (2) 

•  Programmatic 
staff  @  1.5  per 
MME  (8) 

•  Lead  (1) 

•  Communications, 
logistics,  security, 
operations  (3) 

•  Plans  officer  (1) 

•  Programmatic  staff 
@  1  per  MME  (5) 

•  Lead  (1) 

•  Deputy  (1) 

•  Communications, 
logistics,  security, 
operations  (8) 

•  Plans  officer  (1) 

•  Programmatic 
staff  @  1  per 

MME  (5) 
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Figure  3.13 

S/CRS  Proposed  Field  ACT 


RAND  MGS0(-3.  (3 


The  tactical-level  focus  of  the  PRT  and  the  FACT  is  a  critical 
aspect  of  the  organization,  and  is  in  line  with  making  the  local  insti¬ 
tutions  and  actors  the  object  of  the  effort.  That  is  why  the  relatively 
large  command  presence  in  the  country,  staffed  by  the  bulk  of  the 
high-demand  occupations  envisioned  in  the  draft  force  structure,  is 
problematic.  Because  the  authority  and  the  expertise  are  nearby  but  not 
embedded,  tactical  teams  may  suffer  from  the  bureaucratic  tendency 
to  prioritize  the  perceived  wishes  of  its  leaders  over  the  needs  of  the 
local  institutions/citizens.  Without  its  own  authority  and  expertise,  the 
FACT  may  end  up  serving  headquarters,  not  the  mission. 

To  provide  a  concrete  example  of  the  potential  problems  with  task 
execution  stemming  from  the  draft  force  structure’s  reliance  on  head¬ 
quarters  for  capabilities,  ACT  headquarters  possesses  almost  the  entire 
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Strategic  Communications  capability.  In  our  review  of  the  PRT  experi¬ 
ences,  PRT  leaders  emphasized  the  importance  of  maintaining  contact 
with  operational  environment  actors,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
this  capability  will  be  effective  if  it  is  not  in  the  field.  Our  assessment  is 
that  the  FACT  should  employ  its  Strategic  Communications  capability 
at  the  tactical  level,  with  officers  skilled  in  public  affairs,  public  diplo¬ 
macy,  and  information  operations. 

The  draft  force  structure  provides  for  only  one  or  two  FACT  per¬ 
sonnel  per  MME.  Considering  the  varied  challenges  within  each  MME 
and  the  specific  skill  sets  required  to  execute  mission-essential  tasks,  it 
is  our  assessment  that  the  tactical  teams  will  need  more  personnel.  Eor 
example,  in  our  earlier  analysis,  we  determined  that  the  Governance 
and  Participation  MME  would  probably  involve  community  planning, 
election  advising,  law,  and  program  management.  In  order  to  achieve 
results,  no  one  person  can  assist  with  all  these  functions,  not  even  in 
the  local  area  of  operations. 

The  draft  force  structure  involves  minimal  military  participation. 
Even  the  U.S.-led  international  military  engagement  scenario  envisions 
the  majority  of  EACTs  as  nonmilitary  entities.  Stepping  through  the 
operational  concept  reveals  deficiencies  resulting  from  the  lack  of  mil¬ 
itary  involvement.  Consider  the  capability  situational  awareness  and 
understanding  among  diverse  stakeholders.  DoD  is  the  only  entity  that 
expends  significant  effort  and  resources  building  tactical  systems  for  a 
common  operating  picture,  which  raises  the  question  of  who  will  build 
and  maintain  a  COP  capability  for  the  PACT.  Moreover,  based  on  our 
analysis,  the  military  is  well  suited  to  conduct  the  mission-essential 
tasks  of  Deploy,  Protect,  and  Sustain  the  Organization.  It  is  inefficient 
(and  possibly  ineffective)  for  the  PACT  to  execute  those  tasks  indepen¬ 
dently.  Pinally,  the  draft  force  structure  does  not  take  into  account  the 
large  contingent  of  U.S.  Army  Civil  Affairs  officers,  potentially  squan¬ 
dering  capabilities,  not  to  mention  capacity.  Minimizing  the  military 
role  is  a  valid  criterion  for  coming  up  with  a  draft  force  structure,  but 
doing  so  at  the  expense  of  achieving  a  common  goal  and  a  unity  of 
effort  is  counterproductive. 
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Locating  the  Skill  Sets  and  Human  Resources  for  FACTs 
Within  the  U.S.  Federal  Government 

We  have  phrased  the  personnel  requirements  for  a  FACT  using  DoL  and 
OPM  occupational  categorization.  The  issue  of  how  to  recruit  personnel 
for  FACTs  remains  unresolved,  though  we  are  aware  of  S/CRS  efforts 
in  this  area.  The  proposed  civilian  corps  may  hll  some  of  the  slots.  As  a 
backup  option,  Army  Civil  Affairs  may  be  able  to  hll  some  of  the  slots. 
The  identihcation  of  the  pool  of  appropriate  personnel  within  the  federal 
government  can  lead  at  least  to  phrasing  of  personnel  requirements  in  a 
proper  fashion.  Attracting  the  personnel  may  take  the  form  of  starting 
an  incentive  program  to  attract  such  personnel  for  temporary  service  in 
interagency  teams.  At  minimum,  identihcation  of  the  appropriate  per¬ 
sonnel  can  allow  for  starting  a  reachback  capability  for  development- 
oriented  generalists  who  may  be  appropriate  for  the  FACTs. 

We  also  note  that  in  the  course  of  our  research,  we  found  some 
agencies  to  be  more  successful  than  others  in  terms  of  recruitment  of 
appropriate  civilian  personnel  to  PRTs.  Recruitment  to  FACTs  may 
be  able  to  build  on  these  successes.  The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
(FAS),  a  part  of  DoA,  was  singled  out  by  several  of  our  interlocutors  as 
one  of  the  more  successful  agencies  in  this  regard.  On  the  basis  of  our 
research,  the  following  reasons  contributed  to  the  DoA’s  greater  success 
in  recruiting  personnel  for  PRTs:  (1)  the  department  and  agency  lead¬ 
ership  made  a  signihcant  effort  to  rehne  the  job  requirements;  (2)  the 
temporary  loss  of  several  personnel  did  not  shut  down  operations  in  the 
contributing  agency;  and  (3)  the  agency’s  developmental  orientation 
meant  that  the  personnel  were  well  suited  for  the  PRT-related  austere 
location  postings  and  able  to  work  well  in  such  environments. 

In  terms  of  transferring  the  experience  to  the  FACTs,  a  crucial 
step  is  to  rehne  occupational  requirements.  This  has  emerged  as  one  of 
the  most  important  lessons  from  the  PRT  experience.  Knowing  what 
kind  of  skill  sets  to  request  in  the  human  resources  language  of  the 
federal  government  is  essential.  Using  the  FEDScope  database  provides 
one  way  to  do  so,  and  we  explain  the  approach  below.  The  ability  to 
scan  quickly  where  the  appropriate  human  resources  reside  within  the 
federal  government  is  also  essential,  as  it  allows  for  a  quick  identih- 
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cation  of  the  appropriate  personnel  and  the  ability  to  distribute  the 
demands  across  the  federal  government,  thus  lessening  the  impact  on 
any  one  agency. 

FEDScope  is  an  online  tool  that  allows  customers  to  access  and 
analyze  the  most  popular  data  elements  from  OPM’s  Central  Personnel 
Data  File  (CPDF).  This  self-service  tool  provides  access  to  five  years’ 
worth  of  employment,  accession,  and  separation  data.  FEDScope  can 
provide  information  on  where  all  job  series  exist  within  each  agency  and 
location  (foreign,  national,  state,  and  county).^^  As  a  note  of  caution, 
the  data  are  not  perfect.  CPDF  data  flows  from  agencies  to  OPM,  but  it 
only  covers  encumbered  positions  (i.e.,  positions  for  which  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  financially  obligated).  Another  caution  is  that  CPDF  data  rep¬ 
resents  neither  100  percent  of  agencies  nor  100  percent  of  each  agency. 
Many  intelligence  employees,  for  instance,  are  missing  from  the  data¬ 
base.  Even  with  these  shortcomings,  FEDScope  remains  a  powerful 
means  of  accessing  government-wide  employment  statistics. Appen¬ 
dix  C  provides  the  results  of  our  efforts  to  locate  personnel  in  each 
occupational  series  identified  above  within  the  federal  government. 


U.S.  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  “Introduction,”  FEDScope — Federal  Fluman 
Resources  Data. 

Barnett  e-mail  discussion  with  a  former  Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Civilian  Personnel  Policy,  May  31-June  6,  2007. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 


Problems  of  Civilian  Agency  Participation  in  SSTR 
Operations 


Introduction 

The  previous  chapters  took  two  different  approaches  to  identifying  the 
civilian  agencies  that  have  the  capabilities  appropriate  for  SSTR  opera¬ 
tions.  In  this  chapter  we  examine  the  issue  of  capacity  and  the  obstacles 
to  more  effective  participation  of  civilian  agencies  in  SSTR  operations. 
First,  we  provide  an  overview  of  the  capacity  of  the  major  civilian  agen¬ 
cies  to  take  part  in  SSTR  operations,  both  in  an  absolute  sense  and  in 
a  comparison  with  U.S.  Army  capacity.  Then  we  go  over  the  obstacles 
and  impediments  that  civilian  agencies  face  in  taking  part  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  execution  of  SSTR  operations.  In  doing  so,  we  look  closely 
at  USAID,  the  armed  forces’  single  most  important  partner  in  SSTR 
operations.  Our  assessment  is  informed  by  a  review  of  existing  litera¬ 
ture  on  problems  of  interagency  participation  in  SSTR  operations  since 
the  early  1990s  and  supplemented  by  structured  discussions  with  per¬ 
sonnel  at  several  of  the  key  agencies  we  identified,  especially  USAID. 


Civilian  Agencies:  Required  Capabilities  But  Limited 
Capacity 

As  we  note  in  previous  chapters,  a  great  deal  of  critical  SSTR-related 
skills  can  be  found  within  the  U.S.  government’s  civilian  agencies.  The 
two  primary  DoD  interagency  partners,  DoS  and  USAID,  are  rela¬ 
tively  small  organizations  with  limited  surge  capacity  to  support  large- 
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scale  complex  SSTR  operations.  USAID,  the  US.  government’s  pre¬ 
mier  SSTR-relevant  agency,  has  a  wide  breadth  of  skills  hut  remains 
a  small  organization,  both  in  comparison  to  its  size  three  decades  ago 
and  to  some  of  the  domestically  focused  US.  government  agencies. 

According  to  the  Department  of  State’s  FY08  Congressional  Budget 
Justification,  it  had  17,206  personnel  in  directly  funded  positions  involved 
in  diplomatic  and  consular  program  ongoing  operations  in  FY06.'  Only 
a  small  portion  of  this  total,  however,  pursues  tasks  related  to  SSTR 
operations.  Roughly  8,142  are  involved  in  providing  consular  services 
to  U.S.  citizens  and  foreigners  seeking  visas.  The  remaining  9,046  DoS 
personnel  held  positions  tied  to  six  broad  strategic  goals:  (1)  achieving 
peace  and  security,  (2)  governing  justly  and  democratically,  (3)  investing 
in  people,  (4)  promoting  economic  growth  and  prosperity,  (5)  providing 
humanitarian  assistance,  and  (6)  promoting  international  understand¬ 
ing.^  See  Table  4.1.  Nearly  half  of  these  positions  (4,470)  are  tied  up  in  the 
“achieving  peace  and  security”  goal,  but  the  bulk  of  tasks  in  this  area  are, 
at  best,  only  indirectly  related  to  SSTR  operations.  Indeed,  in  FY05  the 
task  most  directly  linked  to  SSTR  operations  in  the  peace  and  security 
strategic  goal — international  crime  and  drugs  (transnational  crime) — 
accounted  for  704  positions. ^  This  strategic  goal  also  encompasses  two 
other  potential  SSTR-related  tasks,  conflict  prevention,  mitigation,  and 
response,  and  security  cooperation  and  security  sector  reform.^  Three 


'  In  total  the  DoS  had  20,361  directly  funded  positions  in  FY06.  These  additional  person¬ 
nel  were  involved  in  providing  security  to  overseas  posts  (1,256),  in  real  estate  management 
(892),  in  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  (318),  in  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Programs  (344),  as  well  as  serving  on  international  commissions  (345).  U.S.  Department  of 
State,  Congressional  Budget  Justification:  Fiscal  Year  2008,  p.  10.  USAID  personnel  are  not 
included  in  the  DoS  budget. 

^  U.S.  Department  of  State  and  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  FY 2008  Perfor¬ 
mance  Summary,  U.S.  Department  of  State,  February  2007b,  pp.  129,  185. 

^  No  breakdown  by  task  was  provided  in  the  FY08  performance  summary.  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  and  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  FY 2007 Joint  Performance 
Summary,  February  2006,  p.  290. 

^  The  other  tasks  are  counterterrorism,  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  destabilizing  conven¬ 
tional  weapons,  and  homeland  security.  In  FY05  1,990  positions  were  allocated  to  these  tasks. 
An  additional  1,245  were  allocated  to  regional  security,  which  includes  both  conflict  ptevention 
and  security  cooperation  among  its  tasks.  U.S.  Department  of  State,  2006,  pp.  33-34. 
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Table  4.1 

DoS  Positions  by  Select  Strategic  Goals  (FY06) 


Strategic  Goal 

Positions 

Achieving  Peace  and  Security 

4,470 

Governing  Justly  and  Democratically 

880 

Investing  in  People 

292 

Promoting  Economic  Growth  and  Prosperity 

1,458 

Providing  Humanitarian  Assistance 

328 

Promoting  International  Understanding 

1,980 

SOURCE:  Department  of  State,  FY 2008  Performance  Summary, 
February  2007,  p.  185. 

NOTE:  Excluded  are  10,290  personnel  involved  in  strengthening 
consular  and  management  capabilities  (this  includes  security  and 
real  estate  management  personnel),  310  personnel  from  the  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General,  and  345  personnel  serving  on  international 
commissions. 


of  the  remaining  goals,  governing  justly  and  democratically,  investing 
in  people,  and  providing  humanitarian  assistance,  totaling  2,958  posi¬ 
tions,  are  primarily  related  to  SSTR  operations.^  Finally,  1,980  posi¬ 
tions  are  focused  on  promoting  international  understanding,  in  essence 
public  diplomacy  and  public  affairs. 

According  to  USAID’s  FY07  Congressional  Budget  Justification, 
USAID  country  and  regional  missions  had  a  total  of  7,005  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  comprised  of  905  U.S.  direct  hires,  697  U.S.  nondirect  hires,  and 
5,403  foreign  service  nationals  who  are  recruited  and  work  in  their 
home  countries.  In  addition,  the  Washington-based  regional  and  the¬ 
matic  bureaus  had  1,126  staff  members,  made  up  of  585  U.S.  direct 
hires,  503  U.S.  nondirect  hires,  and  38  foreign  service  nationals.*’ 
While  year-to-year  figures  vary,  of  the  total  USAID  employees,  75-80 
percent  are  serving  abroad  at  any  one  time. 


^  Investing  in  People  focuses  on  health,  education,  social  and  economic  services,  and  pro¬ 
tection  for  especially  vulnerable  populations.  U.S.  Department  of  State,  FY2008  Perfor¬ 
mance  Summary,  February  2007b,  p.  20. 

^  United  States  Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID),  Congressional  Budget  Jus¬ 
tification:  Fiscal  Year  2007. 
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As  illustrated  in  Table  4.2,  USAID’s  roughly  1,800-person  tech¬ 
nical  staff  is  thinly  spread  across  twelve  technical  specialties.  One  result 
of  this  lack  of  organic  capacity  is  the  heavy  reliance  of  USAID  (and 
other  civilian  agencies)  upon  contracted  experts  and  organizations  to 
execute  their  programs  in-country. 

Foreign  Service  Officers  (FSOs)  are  the  “operational”  arm  of  DoS 
and  USAID.  These  personnel  are  routinely  deployed,  with  some  66 
percent  of  the  DoS’s  11,000  FSOs  and  61  percent  of  USAID’s  1,100 
FSOs  being  deployed  overseas  at  any  given  moment.^  FSOs  at  USAID 
spend  most  of  their  careers  overseas  in  two-  to  four-year  assignments  to 
USAID  field  missions. 

USAID  and  DoS  possess  a  plurality  of  the  foreign- deployable 
U.S.  government  civilian  capacity  and  capability  relevant  to  SSTR 
operations.  Other  U.S.  civilian  agencies  identified  in  Chapter  Two  also 
have  foreign  services,  but  these  are  smaller  and  represent  only  a  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  larger  domestically  focused  department.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  has  approximately  200  to  300  U.S.  direct  hires 
in  the  Commercial  Foreign  Service.®  DoA’s  Foreign  Agricultural  Ser¬ 
vice  (FAS)  employs  about  400  people.^  The  Department  of  Justice 
has  both  the  International  Criminal  Investigative  Training  Assistance 
Program  (ICITAP),  with  approximately  450  field  officers,'®  and  the 
Office  of  Overseas  Prosecutorial  Development  Assistance  and  Training 


^  As  of  September  30,  2005,  the  DoS  had  11,189  FSOs,  of  whom  7,382  were  serving  over¬ 
seas.  As  of  September  30,  2004,  USAID  had  1,095  FSOs,  of  whom  672  were  serving  over¬ 
seas.  U.S.  Government  Accountability  Office,  Department  of  State:  Staffing  and  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage  Shortfalls  Persist  Despite  Initiatives  to  Address  Gaps,  GAO-06-894,  August  2006,  p.  41; 
and  USAID,  2006d,  p.  31.  The  DoS,  however,  is  currently  understaffed,  with  some  200  of 
its  FSO  positions  unfilled  and  requiring  some  900  staff  slots  to  allow  for  a  10  percent  train¬ 
ing  float.  U.S.  Government  Accountability  Office,  2006,  p.  41;  and  Foreign  Affairs  Council, 
Managing  Secretary  Rice’s  State  Department:  An  Independent  Assessment,  Task  Force  Report, 
Vol.  IV,  No.  1,  June  2007,  pp.  3-4. 

®  Stearns,  discussion  with  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  representative,  April  25,  2007. 

®  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  “Factoids.” 

Judson  Ray,  “International  Development  and  Training  Programs  (IDTP),”  Department 
of  Justice,  Transformation  in  Stability  Operations  Short  Course  Presentation,  National 
Defense  University,  Center  for  Technology  and  National  Security  Policy,  December  7, 
2006. 
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Table  4.2 

USAID  Technical  Staff  (September  2004) 


U.S. 

Foreign  Service 
National 

Total 

Democracy  and  Governance 

110 

301 

411 

General  Development 

46 

263 

309 

Flealth 

263 

0 

263 

Environment 

116 

0 

116 

Private  Enterprise 

115 

0 

115 

Disaster  Response 

114 

0 

114 

Education 

107 

0 

107 

Agriculture  and  Rural  Development 

104 

0 

104 

Economics 

80 

0 

80 

Food  Aid 

74 

0 

74 

Legal  and  Regulatory  Issues 

70 

0 

70 

Engineering 

16 

42 

58 

Total 

1,215 

606 

1,821 

SOURCE:  USAID,  USAID  Primer:  What  We  Do  and  How  We  Do  It,  January  2006cl,  p.  31. 
NOTE:  U.S.  includes  Foreign  Service  Officers,  U.S.  civil  service  employees,  and 
personal  service  contractors.  Foreign  service  nationals  are  recruited  and  serve  in 
their  home  countries. 


(OPDAT),  with  approximately  40  Resident  Legal  Advisors  overseas." 
The  CDC  has  200  employees  working  overseas.'^ 

The  above  overview  indicates  that  civilian  agencies  clearly  have 
many  personnel  who  are  highly  skilled,  specialized,  and  experienced  in 
austere  operating  environments  prevalent  in  the  developing  countries, 
who  are  deployable  and  can  be  valuable  assets  and  “force  multipliers” 
in  SSTR  operations.  However,  for  a  sense  of  perspective,  the  civilian 


"  William  Lantz,  “Office  of  Overseas  Prosecutorial  Development  Assistance  and  Training,” 
Department  of  Justice,  Transformation  in  Stability  Operations  Short  Course  Presentation, 
National  Defense  University,  Center  for  Technology  and  National  Security  Policy,  Decem¬ 
ber  7,  2006. 

Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention,  “Experience  CDC:  Everyone,  Everyday, 
Everywhere,”  2006  State  of  CDC,  p.  35. 
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personnel  numbers  are  worth  comparing  to  the  organic  specialization 
for  SSTR  operations  that  currently  exists  within  the  U.S.  Army. 

As  we  outlined  in  Chapter  Two  (in  the  Army  fallback  option),  a 
great  deal  of  the  SSTR-relevant  expertise  is  housed  in  the  Army’s  civil 
affairs,  engineering,  and  military  police  branches.  Those  personnel  pro¬ 
vide  the  bulk  of  the  Army  non-security-related  expertise  in  SSTR  oper¬ 
ations.  The  Army’s  Civil  Affairs  (CA)  community  has  an  authorized 
MTOE  strength  of  7,278  personnel,  a  force  nearly  equal  to  the  entire 
USAID  and  significantly  larger  than  its  roughly  2,227  FSOs  and  U.S. 
Civil  Service  (USCS)  professionals. The  Army  eventually  plans  to  have 
724  CA  soldiers  serving  in  CA  functional  specialty  cells. These  cells 
consist  of  specialty  teams  that  are  intended  to  provide  technical  exper¬ 
tise  and  staff  assistance  to  planning  in  the  areas  of  public  health  and 
welfare,  rule  of  law,  infrastructure,  economic  stability,  governance,  and 
public  education  and  information. '5  These  personnel  have  expertise  in 
similar  areas  to  their  USAID  counterparts,  many  of  whom  are  deployed 
overseas  at  any  given  moment  and  cannot  redeploy  without  damaging 
U.S.  developmental  efforts.  As  such,  the  U.S.  Army  CA  functional  cells 
represent  a  critical  set  of  capabilities  and  a  major  addition  to  the  U.S. 
capacity  to  conduct  SSTR  operations.  When  the  force  is  built  up  to  the 
planned  size,  it  will  be  equivalent  to  roughly  60  percent  of  USAID’s 
deployable  personnel.  Similarly,  the  USACE  has  more  than  30,000  civil¬ 
ian  and  military  personnel,  a  figure  that  dwarfs  the  engineering  plan¬ 
ning  and  project  management  capabilities  of  any  civilian  organization. 
Finally,  U.S.  Army  military  police  also  have  the  capability  to  train  host- 
nation  police  forces  and  provide  law  and  order  support  if  necessary. 

Supplementing  all  of  these  are  the  civilian  skills,  currently  inad¬ 
equately  tracked  and  generally  untapped,  that  reside  within  the  Army’s 


In  September  2004,  USAID  had  1,095  FSO  and  1,132  USCS  personnel.  USAID,  2006d, 
p.  31. 

This  is  derived  from  an  expected  future  CA  force  structure  of  four  CACOMs,  nine  CA 
brigades,  and  26  CA  battalions. 

Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  Civil  Affairs  Operations,  FM  3-05.40,  September 
2006,  pp.  2-7  through  2-14;  and  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  Civil  Affairs  Tac¬ 
tics,  Techniques,  and  Procedures,  FM  3-05.401,  July  2007b,  pp.  4-7. 
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reserve  component.  The  depth  and  breadth  of  these  organic  capabilities 
provide  a  major  operational  fallback  capability,  should  civilian  exper¬ 
tise  be  unavailable. 

The  comparison  of  non-security-related  SSTR  expertise  in  the 
Army  and  in  the  civilian  agencies  suggests  a  relatively  low  ceiling  on 
the  current  capacity  of  the  civilian  agencies  to  participate  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  SSTR  operations.  Moreover,  numbers  alone  tell  only  a  part  of 
the  story.  The  most  important  consideration  to  keep  in  mind  when 
looking  at  these  numbers  is  the  very  different  orientation  of  the  civilian 
agencies  and  the  military.  The  former’s  organizational  focus  is  on  the 
steady  state,  while  the  latter’s  focus  is  contingency  response.  In  a  nut¬ 
shell,  the  difference  boils  down  to  the  contrast  between  the  way  a  fire 
department  and  police  department  operate.  A  fire  department  exists 
to  deal  with  occasional  but  potentially  serious  threats  to  public  safety, 
such  as  fires  and  natural  disasters.  Fire  department  personnel  spend 
their  days  training  for  putting  out  a  fire  and  are  on  call  to  respond  to  a 
disaster.  A  police  department  exists  to  provide  security  from  criminals. 
Police  department  personnel  spend  their  days  patrolling  and  reassur¬ 
ing  the  public  through  their  presence.  They  react  to  sudden  major  out¬ 
breaks  of  crime  in  one  area  by  redeploying  personnel  from  their  usual 
duties,  though  that  means  that  some  areas  then  have  less  police  pres¬ 
ence,  thus  putting  public  safety  at  more  risk  in  those  places.  Granted, 
every  police  department  has  some  capability  to  shift  resources  to  meet 
emergency  needs,  but  its  general  mode  of  operation  differs  from  that 
of  the  fire  department.  Civilian  agencies  operate  on  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  model  of  continuous  full  employment  of  resources  and  have  little 
slack  in  the  system,  whereas  the  military  operates  more  on  the  fire 
department  model  of  preparing  for  a  contingency.  The  different  orien¬ 
tations  mean  that,  in  reality,  unless  the  United  States  made  a  choice  to 
abandon  or  scale  down  many  of  its  responsibilities  abroad,  most  of  the 
civilian  personnel  with  SSTR-relevant  expertise  cannot  be  redeployed 
for  SSTR  contingencies  without  a  damaging  impact  on  current  U.S. 
commitments. 

The  creation,  under  S/CRS  auspices,  of  a  civilian  active  and  reserve 
civilian  corps  aims  to  address  the  basic  problem  of  a  lack  of  deployable 
civilian  personnel  with  SSTR-relevant  skills  and  increase  the  overall 
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availability  of  such  personnel.  While  potentially  promising,  the  effort 
remains  at  an  early  stage  of  growth,  having  received  little  congressional 
funding  so  far.^'’ 

To  sum  up,  based  on  the  numbers  and  availability  of  appropriate 
personnel,  the  organic  capacity  of  the  Army  in  SSTR  operations  can 
dwarf  the  capacity  of  the  civilian  agencies.  That  is  a  critical  consid¬ 
eration  to  keep  in  mind.  In  short,  while  civilian  agencies  have  many 
capabilities  appropriate  for  SSTR  operations,  they  have  limited  capac¬ 
ity.  Moreover,  there  are  crucial  differences  in  the  way  that  civilian 
agencies  function  that  further  curtail  their  capacity  to  participate  in 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  SSTR  operations. 


Obstacles  to  More  Effective  Civilian  Participation 

Lessons  regarding  civilian  agency  participation  in  the  peace  operations 
in  the  1990s  have  identified  a  recurring  set  of  problems  in  their  ability 
to  take  part  in  SSTR  operations.  While  myriad  specific  problems  have 
been  identified,  they  can  be  categorized  into  a  few  major  issue  areas: 

(1)  lack  of  financial  resources  and  constraints  on  use  of  these  resources; 

(2)  shortage  of  deployable,  appropriate,  and  trained  personnel;  and  (3) 
approaches  to  planning  that  are  not  fully  compatible  with  planning 
conducted  by  the  military.  Prior  to  the  approval  of  the  IMS,  the  lack  of 
a  national-level  system  to  plan  and  coordinate  SSTR  operations  magni¬ 
fied  these  problems.  There  is  a  structural  nature  to  these  problems  that 
explains,  at  least  partially,  why  they  have  recurred  despite  being  identi¬ 
fied  repeatedly. '7  Below  we  sketch  out  the  problems  in  more  detail.  We 


The  personnel  issue  (sufBciency,  availability,  recruitment)  is  dealt  with  at  length  in:  Ter¬ 
rence  K.  Kelly,  Ellen  E.  Tunstall,  Thomas  S.  Szayna,  and  Deanna  Weber  Prine,  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  and  Reconstruction  Staffing:  Developing  US.  Personnel  Capabilities,  Santa  Monica,  CA: 
RAND  Corporation,  MG-580-RC,  2008. 

The  enormous  literature  on  lessons  from  various  peace  and  stability  operations  is  nota¬ 
ble  for  repeatedly  identifying  the  same  problems.  See:  Bruce  R.  Pirnie,  Civilians  and  Sol¬ 
diers:  Achieving  Better  Coordination,  Santa  Monica,  CA:  RAND  Corporation,  MR-1026- 
SRF,  1998;  Thomas  G.  Weiss,  Military-Civilian  Interactions:  Intervening  in  Humanitarian 
Crises,  Lanham,  MD:  Rowman  and  Little,  1999;  Jennifer  M.  Taw,  Marcy  Agmon,  and  Lois 
M.  Davis,  Interagency  Coordination  in  Military  Operations  Other  Than  War:  Implications  for 
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use  the  example  of  USAID  to  illustrate  the  problems  because  USAID 
is  one  of  the  two  U.S.  government  organizations  that  are  entirely  for- 
eign-focused  (Department  of  State  is  the  other)  and,  from  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  an  organizational  mission,  it  is  the  single  most  important  U.S. 
agency  for  purposes  of  partnering  with  the  U.S.  armed  forces  in  SSTR 
operations. 

To  inform  our  assessment,  we  draw  on  U.S.  government  reports 
and  documents,  and  particularly  the  Congressional  Budget  Justifica¬ 
tions  and  Annual  Reports.  We  also  conducted  focused  discussions 
with  20  personnel  from  USAID,  DoS,  and  DoC.  We  identified  the 
U.S.  government  representatives  through  literature  and  staff  lists;  addi¬ 
tional  personnel  were  identified  through  “snowball”  sampling  (fol¬ 
lowing  up  with  individuals  recommended  by  earlier  U.S.  government 
employees). 

Obstacles:  Resource  Constraints 

The  most  commonly  cited  obstacle  for  civilian  agencies  to  plan  for  and 
implement  SSTR  operations  is  resource  constraints,  both  in  terms  of 
funding  and  personnel.  We  discuss  each  of  these  below. 

Financial  Constraints.  There  are  two  types  of  constraints  related 
to  funding.  One  is  the  problem  of  low  overall  funding  levels  relative  to 
mission.  The  other  problem  is  the  low  ability  to  reallocate  and  repro¬ 
gram  funding. 

USAID  budgets  have  remained  largely  flat  in  recent  years,  with 
only  small  increases  in  conditions  of  full  utilization  and  growing 
demands.  In  the  past  five  years,  the  total  USAID  appropriation  has 
grown  by  6  percent.  The  operating  expense  appropriations  of  USAID 
have  remained  at  approximately  7  percent  of  the  total  appropriation 
since  FYOO  (see  Figure  4.1).'®  The  lack  of  increase  in  USAID’s  operating 


the  U.S.  Army,  Santa  Monica,  CA:  RAND  Corporation,  MR-825-A,  1997;  and  John  M. 
George,  “The  Politics  of  Peace:  The  Challenge  of  Civil-Military  Cooperation  in  Somalia,” 
Policy  and  Management  Review,  Vol.  2,  No.  2,  2002,  pp.  1—34. 

These  figures  are  based  on  the  USAID  Congressional  Budget  Justifications  from  Fiscal 
Years  2000  to  2007.  When  numbers  were  not  consistent  among  years,  the  figures  cited  in  the 
most  recent  CBJ  were  used. 
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Figure  4.1 

Trends  in  USAID  Funding,  FY00-FY07 


SOURCE:  USAID  Congressional  Budget  Justifications,  FY2000-FY2007. 

RAND  MGS01 -4.1 


expense  budget  essentially  prohibits  USAID  from  establishing  new 
positions  without  eliminating  others. 

In  addition,  USAID’s  share  of  US.  net  official  development  assis¬ 
tance  has  dropped  from  72  percent  in  2000  to  39  percent  in  2006,  as 
depicted  in  Figure  4.2.*^ 

There  are  also  barriers  to  utilizing  funding  for  SSTR  operations. 
First,  much  of  the  foreign  assistance  is  earmarked  for  a  specific  purpose. 
Beyond  just  lacking  contingency  funding,  civilian  agencies  have  lim¬ 
ited  ability  to  shift  funds  from  one  purpose  to  another.  Some  funding 
requires  a  Presidential  waiver  to  be  reprogrammed.  This  entails  both  a 
White  House  signature  and  congressional  notification.  If  steady-state 
funding  is  reprogrammed  to  respond  to  an  unforeseen  crisis,  there  is 


Official  development  assistance  is  based  on  the  criteria  described  by  the  Organisation  for 
Economic  Co-operation  and  Development’s  (OECD)  Development  Assistance  Committee 
(DAC).  It  excludes  grants,  loans,  and  credits  for  military  purposes. 
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Figure  4.2 

Trends  in  USAID  Share  of  U.S.  Official  Development  Assistance,  2000-2006 


Fiscal  year 


(estimate) 


SOURCE:  USAID  Congressional  Budget  Justifications,  FY2000-FY2007;  Organisation 
for  Economic  Co-Operation  and  Development's  (OECD)  Development  Assistance 
Committee  (DAC). 

NOTE:  Official  development  assistance  is  based  on  the  DAC's  criteria.  It  excludes 
grants,  loans,  and  credits  for  military  purposes. 

RAND  MG801-4.2 


a  general  concern  that  the  budget  request  for  the  source  of  the  funds 
will  he  cut  in  future  years  because  of  the  implication  that  if  the  fund¬ 
ing  could  be  reprogrammed,  then  it  was  not  needed.^^  Finally,  there  are 
restrictions  on  transferring  funds  between  U.S.  government  agencies, 
including  transferring  funds  from  the  Department  of  Defense  to  civil¬ 
ian  agencies.  There  are  limitations  on  the  activities  that  DoD  funding 
can  sponsor,  an  aspect  of  increasing  importance  in  view  of  the  role  of 
DoD  in  SSTR  operations. 

Human  Resource  Constraints.  We  addressed  the  overall  low  num¬ 
bers  of  personnel  in  the  discussion  of  capacity  above  and  the  difficulties 


20 


Stearns  discussion  with  USAID  staff. 
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in  finding  deployable  personnel  because  of  the  steady-state  orientation 
of  civilian  agencies.  There  are  additional  nuances  to  the  problem. 

Most  civilian  positions  are  one-deep,  with  staff  performing  mul¬ 
tiple  functions.  Reassigning  a  staff  member  to  another  task  means  that 
the  tasks  previously  done  by  that  person  essentially  do  not  get  done. 
Given  the  fact  that  much  of  current  USAID  work  involves  oversight 
of  contractors  and  private  voluntary  organizations  (PVOs),  such  reas¬ 
signment  means  reduced  or  no  oversight  over  existing  contracts.  For 
USAID,  this  is  compounded  by  essentially  a  hiring  freeze,  given  the 
cuts  in  the  operating  expense  portion  of  the  budget,  and  large  numbers 
of  staff  nearing  retirement  age.  In  addition,  even  if  civilian  staff  with 
the  appropriate  skills  were  to  be  identified,  their  deployment  to  a  SSTR 
operation  remains  subject  to  staff  willingness.  Even  Foreign  Service 
Officers  can  choose  to  quit  rather  than  deploy. 

The  restrictions  on  the  operating  expense  budget  have  resulted 
in  increased  reliance  on  personal  service  contractors  at  USAID.  These 
temporary  contract  workers  constitute  the  lion’s  share  of  Office  of 
Transition  Initiatives  personnel,  and  there  are  drawbacks  to  this  orga¬ 
nization.  According  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Inspector  General’s 
Performance  Audits  Division: 

OTI  employees  suggested  that  this  approach  in  fulfilling  OTI’s 
human  resource  needs  has  not  been  wholly  positive.  OTI  and  the 
Office  of  Acquisition  and  Assistance  (OAA)  spend  a  significant 
number  of  hours  staffing  OTI  with  personal  service  contractors 
(PSCs)  instead  of  focusing  the  hours  on  program  implementa¬ 
tion.  One  person  interviewed  suggested  that  40  percent  of  OTI’s 
manpower  is  consumed  by  human  resource  issues  related  to  the 
procurement  of  PSCs.  Others  interviewed  noted  the  PSC  staffing 
system  creates  a  lack  of  continuity  through  the  loss  of  skills  and 
knowledge,  a  sense  of  detachment  from  the  office,  limited  career 
progression,  a  lack  of  job  security,  breakdowns  in  communication 
with  OAA  about  needs,  reduced  morale  and  limited  flexibility  to 
respond  to  new  challenges. 


U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  Inspector  General’s  Performance  Audits 
Division,  “Survey  of  USAID’s  Office  of  Transition  Initiatives,”  October  13,  2006e. 
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These  challenges  are  not  unique  to  OTI.  Nearly  half  of  USAID’s 
U.S.  personnel  were  not  direct  hires  in  FYOTT^  The  situation  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  USAID  contracts  out  to  other  organiza¬ 
tions  nearly  all  of  the  implementation 

Obstacles:  Approaches  to  Planning 

All  assessments  of  civil-military  cooperation  in  recent  peace  and  SSTR 
operations  note  the  different  type  of  planning  and  different  approaches 
to  planning  in  DoD  and  in  the  civilian  agencies.  The  gist  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  the  military  has  a  deliberate  planning  process  that  is  useful 
in  crisis-action  planning,  and  planning  takes  up  a  great  deal  of  effort 
at  DoD.  In  contrast,  and  reflecting  their  steady-state  focus,  the  type  of 
planning  conducted  at  civilian  agencies  tends  to  be  more  akin  to  what 
the  military  views  as  programming.  One  common  explanation  offered 
is  that  the  difference  is  in  organizational  cultures.  Such  an  explanation 
oversimplifies  the  differences,  since  organizational  culture  is  a  product 
of  the  incentive  systems  within  the  organization  that  reward  specific 
behaviors.  We  use  USAID  to  illustrate  this  point  below. 

USAID  has  been  involved  in  U.S. -led  peace  operations  and  in 
steady-state  development  efforts  for  decades.  Yet  it  also  has  been  an 
agency  that  has  had  an  uneasy  relationship  with  U.S.  armed  forces. 
While  different  organizational  cultures  are  certainly  evident  between 
USAID  and  DoD,  there  are  substantive  reasons  for  the  differences,  and 
they  are  rooted  in  the  different  organizational  mandates  of  these  orga¬ 
nizations.  In  order  to  discuss  these  in  more  detail,  we  first  sketch  out 
the  evolution  of  USAID  and  its  organizational  objectives. 

Organizational  Evolution  of  USAID.  Congress  created  USAID 
with  the  passage  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  in  1961.  Since  then, 
USAID  has  evolved  greatly.  Initially,  USAID  focused  on  “centralized 
programming”  that  entailed  large  transfers  of  money  to  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  and  financing  of  infrastructure.  According  to  USAID,  its 


United  States  Agency  for  International  Development,  Congressional  Budget  Justification 
FY2007. 

There  are  several  organizations  that  are  largely  or  entirely  funded  hy  USAID,  including 
Bearing  Point,  Chemonics,  and  International  Relief  and  Development. 
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primary  emphasis  was  to  be  on  long-range  economic  and  social  devel¬ 
opment  assistance  efforts. In  the  1970s,  USAID  shifted  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  its  aid  to  sharing  technical  expertise,  providing  commodities, 
and  developing  community-based  distribution  systems.  In  the  1980s, 
USAID  became  further  removed  from  the  implementation  of  foreign 
assistance  projects  and  began  to  channel  its  resources  through  PVOs. 
This  delivery  mechanism — with  USAID  primarily  managing  and  mon¬ 
itoring  aid  programs  without  directly  implementing  them — remains  in 
place  currently.  According  to  a  2005  Congressional  Research  Service 
Report  to  Congress,  the  transition  from  implementing  aid  projects  to 
contracting  others  to  do  so  was  due  to  budget  cuts  on  personnel  and 
the  emergence  of  private  sector  alternatives.^^ 

Recent  foreign  assistance  reforms  created  the  Director  of  U.S. 
Foreign  Assistance  (F),  housed  at  the  State  Department.  Although 
USAID  has  technically  remained  an  independent  agency,  one  of  the 
objectives  of  current  foreign  assistance  reform  is  to  integrate  State 
and  USAID  foreign  assistance.  Most  notably,  the  Administrator  of 
USAID  is  now  also  the  “Director  of  Foreign  Assistance”  (DFA)  and 
reports  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  DFA  oversees  USAID, 
the  Millennium  Challenge  Corporation,  and  the  Office  of  the  Global 
AIDS  Coordinator. 

Despite  its  evolution,  USAID  has  maintained  its  focus  on  long- 
range  development.  And  what  also  has  remained  is  USAID’s  focus 
on  the  “steady  state.”  USAID’s  primary  emphasis  is  on  “long-range 
economic  and  social  development  assistance  efforts,”^’’  and  its  organi¬ 
zational  structures  reflect  the  basic  organizational  mandate.  Although 
USAID  has  some  capabilities  for  crisis  response  (e.g.,  the  Office  of 
Transition  Initiatives,  described  in  Chapter  Two),  these  represent  a 
small  part  of  the  overall  organization.  For  example,  OFDA  and  OTI 
together  consist  of  only  36  U.S.  direct  hires — roughly  2.5  percent 
of  USAID’s  total  direct  hire  staff  of  approximately  1,500  U.S.  direct 
hires.  As  such,  only  a  small  part  of  USAID  has  an  organizational 


United  States  Agency  for  International  Development,  “USAID  History,”  About  USAID. 
Tarnoff  and  Nowels,  2005. 

United  States  Agency  for  International  Development,  “USAID  History.” 
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Structure  designed  for  rapid-response  SSTR  operations  (e.g.,  flexibility 
in  human  and  flnancial  resources  through  mechanisms  such  as  surge 
capacity  and  contingency  funds).  The  combination  of  having  only  a 
small  crisis-response  capability  and  reliance  on  grantees  or  contrac¬ 
tors  to  carry  out  implementation  means  that  USAID  has  very  little,  if 
any,  operational-level  planning.  Moreover,  USAID  is  an  exception  to 
most  other  civilian  agencies  in  that  it  actually  has  some  crisis-response 
capabilities. 

The  focus  on  long-range  development  also  means  an  institu¬ 
tional  acceptance  that  the  long-term  process  may  not  yield  short-term 
results.  However,  involvement  in  SSTR  operations,  especially  in  the 
early  stages  of  an  operation,  may  mean  an  emphasis  on  shorter-term 
and  rapid-impact  projects,  with  a  focus  on  achieving  U.S.  political 
and  military  goals.  And  yet,  such  projects  may  undermine  the  long¬ 
term  development  process  in  a  country.  There  is  an  inherent  tension 
in  SSTR  operations  between  the  drive  for  rapid  signs  of  progress  and 
sustainable,  long-term  programming  that  forms  the  crux  of  USAID’s 
organizational  mandate.^^ 

Differing  Objectives.  USAID’s  document  on  its  history  empha¬ 
sizes  its  independence.  “Freed  from  political  and  military  functions 
that  plagued  its  predecessor  organizations,  USAID  was  able  to  offer 
direct  support  to  the  developing  nations  of  the  world.”^^  The  implicit 
view  is  that  USAID’s  development  assistance  should  be  based  on  need 
and  not  be  subject  to  pressures  stemming  from  political  or  military 
interests.  In  our  discussions  with  USAID  and  DoS  staff,  several  indi¬ 
viduals  reported  tensions  within  USAID  about  the  recent  develop¬ 
ments  among  U.S.  government  civil  agencies  and  what  is  perceived  as 
the  politicization  or  securitization  of  aid.^^ 

Since  2001,  there  has  been  an  effort  to  align  aid  with  U.S.  strate¬ 
gic  interests  and  bring  it  more  in  line  with  U.S.  security  needs.  Most 


As  USAID  has  moved  toward  projects  with  shorter  outlooks  and  more  political  or  mili¬ 
tary  objectives,  there  has  been  some  unease  among  the  staff.  Stearns  discussions  with  USAID 
staff. 

USAID,  “USAID  History.” 

2^  Stearns  discussions  with  DoS  and  USAID  representatives. 
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notably,  the  2002  National  Security  Strategy  identifies  “development” 
as  one  of  the  “three  D’s”  alongside  defense  and  diplomacy.^o  In  discus¬ 
sions  with  us,  USAID  staff  have  interpreted  the  2002  National  Secu¬ 
rity  Strategy  to  mean  that  foreign  assistance  is  considered  a  means 
of  promoting  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives  abroad.^'  Under  criti¬ 
cism  regarding  its  effectiveness  and  a  continually  shrinking  budget, 
USAID  has  emphasized  more  how  its  activities  promote  U.S.  strategic 
interests.32  USAID  has  focused  increasingly  on  topics  such  as  conflict 
mitigation  and  management,  civil-military  coordination,  and  “fragile 
states.”  The  integration  of  USAID  and  the  State  Department  also  has 
increased;  in  2003,  they  issued  a  joint  strategic  plan.33  Although  these 
changes  are  occurring,  they  are  largely  exogenously  motivated,  and 
there  are  tensions  and  dissatisfaction  among  the  personnel  within  the 
two  organizations. 

In  terms  of  planning,  the  impact  takes  the  form  of  an  organiza¬ 
tional  distrust  at  USAID  of  thinking  jointly  of  U.S.  security  policy  and 
developmental  goals.  The  primary  concern  at  USAID  is  that  political 
and  military  objectives  may  be  in  conflict  with  development  objectives. 
For  example,  there  is  concern  among  USAID  personnel  that  devel¬ 
opment  will  become  solely  a  political/military  tool.  If  the  criteria  for 
development  assistance  become  primarily  strategic  interest  and  second¬ 
arily  need,  countries  in  need  of  development  assistance  without  strate¬ 
gic  interest  will  no  longer  be  supported.  In  addition,  in  SSTR  opera- 


The  White  House,  The  National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Septem¬ 
ber  2002.  The  premise  is  also  in  the  2006  National  Security  Strategy;  The  White  House,  The 
National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  March  2006. 

Although  foreign  assistance  was  arguably  always  political  in  nature,  this  has  become  more 
explicit  and  resulted  in  related  organizational  restructuring.  Discussions  with  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  civil  agency  representatives  report  a  perceived  shift  in  the  purpose  and  use  of  foreign 
assistance,  whether  or  not  this  is  truly  the  case. 

See,  for  example,  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  Foreign  Aid  in  the  National 
Tnterest:  Promoting  Freedom,  Security  and  Opportunity,  2002. 

For  more  information,  see  U.S.  Department  of  State  and  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development,  Security,  Prosperity  and  Democracy — Strategic  Plan  Fiscal  Years  2004—2009: 
Aligning  Diplomacy  and  Development  Assistance,  August  2003. 

Stearns  discussions  with  U.S.  civilian  agency  representatives. 
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tions,  humanitarian  principles  may  be  in  direct  conflict  with  military 
objectives.  For  example,  in  a  situation  with  humanitarian  needs  where 
there  is  also  an  insurgency,  the  U.S.  military  may  advocate  a  “carrot 
and  stick”  strategy  that  rewards  communities  that  do  not  support 
insurgents;  however,  the  humanitarian  principles  that  govern  Office 
of  U.S.  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  (OFDA)  prohibit  denying  needed 
humanitarian  assistance  for  strategic  interests. 

Organizational  Cultures.  The  different  structures  and  purposes 
of  the  civilian  organizations  have  fostered  different  organizational  cul¬ 
tures.  In  particular,  there  are  at  least  four  key  ways  in  which  civilian 
agencies,  such  as  USAID,  differ  from  the  U.S.  military  that  can  be 
problematic  in  interagency  planning  for  SSTR  operations. 

From  the  perspective  of  some  USAID  personnel,  the  civilian  agen¬ 
cies  do  not  have  the  same  culture  of  orders  and  command  structures  as 
the  U.S.  military.  Although  there  are  clearly  “chains  of  command”  and 
hierarchical  structures  within  civilian  agencies,  civil  activities  often 
involve  collaboration  with  various  other  units  in  a  nonhierarchical  set¬ 
ting.  This  leads  to  a  collegial  and  consensus-based  decision-making 
process.  In  addition,  collaboration  is  often  voluntary  and  there  is  not  a 
decision  maker  with  authority  over  all  the  actors  except  at  the  highest 
level.35  While  USAID  may  be  somewhat  of  an  outlier,  given  the  Peace 
Corps  background  of  many  of  its  staff,  the  overall  issue  is  one  of  basic 
difference  between  civilian  and  military  organizations. 

Second,  civilian  agencies  have  traditionally  focused  on  bottom-up 
planning.  The  local  context  and  conditions  drive  the  creation  of  pro¬ 
grams  and  policies.  This  is  particularly  true  for  USAID,  whose  strate¬ 
gic  objectives  tend  to  be  broad  and  have  a  multitude  of  potential  ways 
to  achieve  them.  Although  there  is  overall  policy  guidance  in  terms  of 
the  objectives  of  USAID  (e.g.,  improve  health  status),  the  manner  of 
attaining  the  objectives  is  largely  influenced  by  what  is  happening  on 
the  ground:  what  the  specific  health  concerns  are,  the  existing  capa¬ 
bilities  to  address  them,  and  the  activities  of  other  actors.  The  USAID 
planning  process  historically  was  driven  by  the  country  team’s  assess- 


Stearns  discussion  with  USAID  representative,  March  20,  2007. 
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ment  of  program  needs  and  then  reconciled  at  the  Washington  level  in 
terms  of  overall  hnancial  resources  and  political  or  military  interests.^'’ 

Third,  and  also  reflecting  the  programming-versus-planning  orien¬ 
tation,  the  civilian  agencies  have  a  “mandate  mindset.”  They  are  largely 
stovepiped,  with  each  unit  within  an  agency  focusing  on  its  specific 
objective.  Although  there  is  widespread  recognition  that  a  given  activ¬ 
ity  is  linked  with  all  other  activities  in  a  particular  country,  there  is  a 
deeply  ingrained  tendency  to  focus  narrowly  on  the  particular  interests 
of  the  staff  member ’s  own  unit.  This  can  be  attributed  in  some  degree 
to  the  competition  for  limited  resources,  but  not  entirely.  Given  their 
sweeping — essentially  open-ended — missions  and  no  clear  path  to  suc¬ 
cess,  civilian  actors  can  justify  their  own  particular  component  of  the 
problem  as  the  most  important.  Undoubtedly,  such  behavior  is  present 
also  in  the  military,  though  it  tends  to  be  checked  by  the  presence  of 
strategic  planning  structures  and  an  overall  Joint-  and  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense-led  guidance,  evaluation,  and  approval  process. 

Fourth,  and  derivative  from  all  of  the  above,  civilian  agencies 
lack  an  appreciation  of  planning  in  the  military  sense.  This  is  partially 
due  to  resource  constraints  and  because  of  an  organizational  structure 
developed  to  meet  the  differing  objectives  of  the  agencies.  Although 
both  USAID  and  DoS  have  planning  processes  through  their  bud¬ 
getary  process,  where  they  identify  the  objectives  and  activities  they 
will  implement  over  the  course  of  the  next  year,  that  falls  short  of  the 
deliberate  planning  process  in  the  military  or  what  the  military  would 
see  as  contingency  planning  relevant  to  SSTR  operations.  Planning 
processes  at  civilian  agencies  reflect  a  culture  of  planning  with  open- 
ended  objectives  and  resource  constraints  in  mind,  since  in  comparison 
with  DoD  budgets,  the  DoS  and  USAID  budgets  are  minuscule.  The 
limited  resources  and  regular  budget  cuts  for  the  main  civilian  SSTR- 
relevant  agencies  have  fostered  a  culture  of  planning  that  boils  down 
to  appropriation  of  resources  (i.e.,  programming)  for  what  is  feasible 
and  achievable  in  a  persistent  context  of  uncertain  funding.  In  con¬ 
trast,  military  planning  processes  start  with  a  well-defined  objective 
and  then  work  out  the  plan  of  how  to  get  there. 


Stearns  discussions  with  USAID  representatives. 
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Existing  interagency  training  courses  are  a  good  step  toward 
greater  familiarization  of  civilian  and  military  personnel.  But  the  inter¬ 
actions  during  the  training  are  also  interesting  from  the  perspective  of 
bringing  out  the  differences  in  outlooks.  One  of  our  team  members 
attended  a  week-long  training  session  in  mid-2007.  Appendix  D  pro¬ 
vides  observations  on  the  interactions  at  the  training  seminar. 

Planning  Tools.  The  variety  of  planning  tools  and  processes  that 
underpin  all  military  activity^^  do  not  have  counterparts  in  the  civilian 
agencies.  To  put  it  mildly,  the  kind  of  planning  framework  provided 
by  the  Joint  Strategic  Planning  System  (JSPS),  grounded  in  overall 
strategy,  resources,  and  capabilities,  and  linked  to  the  Joint  Opera¬ 
tion  Planning  and  Execution  System  (JOPES),  is  neither  currently  in 
place  at  USAID,  DoS,  or  other  civilian  agencies,  nor  is  there  any  real¬ 
istic  chance  of  anything  like  such  a  system  being  put  in  place  in  those 
agencies  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Given  their  organizational  mandates 
and  missions,  civilian  agencies  have  not  had  the  need  to  develop  either 
the  planning  capabilities  and  planning  capacity  that  the  military  has 
developed.  This  is  an  important  point.  No  other  department  or  agency 
prepares  plans  on  the  scale  and  level  of  detail  of  the  DoD,  nor  do  the 
plans  of  other  departments  or  agencies  usually  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  President.^® 

But  the  preceding  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  a  planning  cul¬ 
ture  and  a  military-like  full  menu  of  planning  tools  are  necessary  at 
civilian  agencies  for  purposes  of  better  planning  and  coordination  in 
SSTR  operations.  The  next  chapter  examines  the  obstacles  to  more 
effective  participation  by  civilian  agencies  in  SSTR  operations  from  a 
more  conceptual  perspective  and  sets  the  stage  for  a  list  of  options  to 
improve  the  current  situation. 


Department  of  the  Army,  U.S.  Army  War  College,  How  the  Army  Runs:  A  Senior  Leader 
Reference  Handbook. 

The  extent  of  attention  and  detail  stems  from  the  importance  and  implications  of  the 
decision  to  use  force. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 
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Introduction 

Interagency  collaboration  for  SSTR  operations — as  outlined  in  NSPD- 
44 — means  a  change  in  existing  patterns  of  behavior  by  the  relevant 
U.S.  government  agencies  and  departments  and,  as  such,  entails  orga¬ 
nizational  change  and  adaptation.  For  the  departments  and  agencies 
identified  as  central  to  the  process,  especially  DoS  and  USAID,  this 
means  important  modifications  to  the  mission  or  the  standard  manner 
of  operating  by  these  public  organizations.  For  other  departments  and 
agencies  that  are  secondary  or  tertiary  to  supporting  SSTR  operations, 
the  changes  needed  still  may  be  nontrivial,  especially  when  the  impact 
on  a  department  may  be  concentrated  in  a  relatively  small  agency 
housed  in  that  department. 

Chapter  Four  noted  the  recurring  difficulties  that  the  civilian 
agencies  have  experienced  in  terms  of  participation  in  SSTR  opera¬ 
tions.  In  this  chapter  we  take  a  more  conceptual  look  at  the  nature  of 
these  obstacles  by  focusing  on  the  reasons  why  organizational  change 
and  adaptation  in  public  organizations  is  not  a  simple  matter  and  why, 
despite  the  presence  of  dedicated  individuals  in  place,  interagency  col¬ 
laboration  on  SSTR  operations  has  fallen  short  of  expectations,  espe¬ 
cially  of  those  in  the  military.  We  then  focus  on  the  issue  of  leadership 
and  the  establishment  of  networks  as  a  way  of  overcoming  some  of  the 
incentive  problems. 


Ill 
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Incentive  Problems 

Organizations  engage  in  collaborative  actions  because  of  specific  pur¬ 
poses  they  aim  to  achieve.  Those  purposes  cannot  be  at  odds  with  the 
primary  institutional  goal  of  the  organization.  In  effect,  this  is  the 
basic  incentive  problem  that  often  inhibits  collaboration  among  public 
organizations.  At  the  institutional  level,  the  self-interest  motivation  is  a 
necessary  precondition  for  successful  collaboration.  Without  an  orga¬ 
nization  being  able  to  justify  a  change  in  direction  on  the  basis  of  fur¬ 
thering  the  organization’s  goals,  there  is  no  incentive  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  act  and,  in  fact,  there  are  many  disincentives  to  act.'  The  basic 
collective  action  problem^  applies  even  in  conditions  where  there  is  a 
general  agreement  that  collaborative  action  would  be  useful.  The  above 
point  may  be  obvious — it  applies  to  all  types  of  organizations — and 
yet  it  seems  often  ignored  in  practice.  Attempts  at  imposing  a  solution 
from  above,  as  in  directing  an  agency  to  collaborate  without  taking 
into  account  the  agency’s  basic  orientation,  often  fall  short  of  expec¬ 
tations  because  of  this  incentive  problem.  Even  though  national-level 
goals  may  call  for  collaborative  action,  unless  an  agency  has  an  insti¬ 
tutional  incentive  to  participate  in  such  action,  the  extent  of  its  par¬ 
ticipation  is  likely  to  be  suboptimal  from  a  national  perspective.  High- 
level  exhortations  and  directives  for  organizational  action  that  are  not 
aligned  with  the  basic  mission  of  an  organization  do  not  have  much 
chance  for  success,  since  the  incentive  system  is  aligned  with  the  pri¬ 
mary  mission  of  the  organization  and  not  for  what  the  directive  may 
ask  the  organization  to  do. 

Occasionally,  altruistically  minded  director-level  individuals  may 
take  initiative  and  choose  to  engage  in  collaboration  and  thus  over¬ 
come  the  incentive  problem,  though  such  a  situation  is  only  likely  to 
happen  in  conditions  where  the  altruistic  action  poses  few  costs  to  the 
organization.  However,  any  nontrivial  collaborative  action  by  a  public 
organization  is  unlikely  to  entail  minor  costs,  because  of  the  elements 


'  Chris  Huxham,  Creating  Collaborative  Advantage,  London:  Sage,  1996. 

^  Mancur  Olson,  The  Logic  of  Collective  Action:  Public  Goods  and  the  Theory  of  Groups,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  MA:  Harvard  Lfniversity  Press,  1965. 
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required  for  organizational  change  and  the  limited  flexibility  of  public 
organizations  to  engage  in  quick  organizational  change.  This  leads  to 
the  additional  problem  of  organizational  change  in  a  public  organiza¬ 
tion,  namely,  the  fact  that  such  organizations  have  limited  discretion 
and  their  resources  are  fully  engaged  and  budgeted.^  Since  any  organi¬ 
zational  change  entails  costs,  and  the  costs  often  come  from  a  reshuf¬ 
fling  of  resources,  the  change  entails  a  reprioritization  that  can  only  be 
justified  in  terms  of  the  organizational  mission.  This  makes  alignment 
of  collaboration-induced  change  with  the  public  organization’s  mission 
especially  important. 

Planned  organizational  change  entails  a  variety  of  activities,  each 
of  which  has  some  costs.  At  minimum,  these  activities  include  assem¬ 
bling  the  team  to  plan  and  implement  organizational  change,  train¬ 
ing  the  staff  to  fulfill  the  new  tasks,  working  out  new  procedures,  and 
monitoring  and  evaluating  the  progress  of  the  organizational  change. 
More  substantive  organizational  change  might  include  integrating  new 
information  technologies  into  the  organization  and  reorganizing  the 
structure  of  the  organization.  Moreover,  the  resources  for  all  of  these 
activities  must  come  at  the  expense  of  other  priorities,  since  public  orga¬ 
nizations  program  to  utilize  fully  the  resources  appropriated,  and  their 
far-reaching  and  open-ended  missions  generally  mean  that  there  are 
seldom  enough  resources  to  achieve  fully  all  the  objectives  of  the  orga¬ 
nization.  In  conditions  where  the  resources  for  organizational  change 
must  come  from  a  zero-sum  calculation  rather  than  the  provision  of 
additional  resources,  undertaking  the  planned  change  is  difficult. 

Even  in  conditions  of  a  modification  of  the  primary  mission  of  the 
organization  or,  in  other  words,  in  a  situation  where  the  basic  incen¬ 
tive  problem  is  addressed,  there  are  structural  impediments  to  orga¬ 
nizational  change  that  can  delay  and  eventually  dilute  the  extent  of 
change.  These  are  aspects  that  are  common  to  any  organization,  and 
they  include  individual-level  reluctance  to  change,  existing  organiza¬ 
tional  structures  that  inhibit  new  behavior  patterns,  and  difficulties  in 
funding  the  short-term  costs  of  change.  Finally,  and  looming  over  all 


^  This  is  the  police  department  (versus  fire  department)  orientation  discussed  in  Chapter 
Four. 
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change  in  public  organizations,  there  is  the  fact  that  high-level  political 
support  and  interest  in  any  given  issue  tends  to  be  fleeting,  and  yet  only 
sustained  high-level  executive  attention  is  likely  to  lead  to  long-term 
organizational  change. 

The  incentive  problem  represents  a  basic  contextual  factor  for 
DoD  interaction  with  civilian  agencies  in  SSTR  operations.  The  cen¬ 
tral  aspect  of  all  this  is  that  participation  in  any  form  in  SSTR  opera¬ 
tions  by  U.S.  departments  and  agencies  that  are  domestically  focused 
is  outside  of  their  main  institutional  goals  and  brings  up  the  incentive 
problem.  Even  for  those  agencies  that  have  an  external  orientation,  par¬ 
ticipation  in  SSTR  operations  may  be  tangential. 

Put  in  other  words,  the  problems  are  deeply  structural  and  inherent 
to  the  way  public  organizations  function  in  the  United  States.  Modern 
public  administration  emphasizes  institutional  autonomy,  compart- 
mentalization,  and  concentration  of  expertise  and  specialization.^ 
Such  a  structure  is  not  easily  adaptable  to  cross-cutting  and  “wicked 
(highly  complex)  problems.  SSTR  operations  are  highly  complex  and 
involve  a  variety  of  expertise  for  purposes  of  development.  Planning  for 
such  operations  requires  good  assessment  in  a  variety  of  diverse  areas 
and  then  flexibility  and  speed  in  coordination  and  implementation  of 
the  plans  at  the  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  levels.  Rapid  action 
and  major  contribution  of  personnel  or  expertise  by  a  domestically  ori¬ 
ented  civilian  department  or  agency  to  a  SSTR  operation  is  not  a  real¬ 
istic  expectation,  as  these  agencies  are  not  structured  for  nor  capable 
of  such  actions.  In  effect,  the  civilian  agencies  are  asked  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  process  that  is  outside  of  their  basic  mission,  yet  such  action 
entails  organizational  adaptation  in  circumstances  where  the  incentives 
for  organizational  change  are  lacking.  The  civilian  agencies  that  are 
externally  oriented  (USAID,  DoS),  or  have  development-  and  outside- 
oriented  components  (such  as  DoA’s  FAS)  are  at  least  oriented  in  line 


^  James  Q.  Wilson,  Bureaucracy:  What  Government  Agencies  Do  and  Why  They  Do  It,  New 
York:  Basic  Books,  1989;  and  Anthony  Downs,  Inside  Bureaucracy,  Boston:  Little,  Brown, 
1967. 

^  “Wicked”  problems  are  a  class  of  problems  that  are  unique,  having  multiple  causal  rela¬ 
tionships  and  without  a  well-described  set  of  potential  solutions.  The  concept  of  “wicked” 
problems  was  developed  in  the  1980s  as  an  extension  of  system  analysis. 
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with  the  demands  of  SSTR  operations,  hut  they  are  fully  engaged  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  minor  components  like  USAID’s  DARTs, 
they  are  not  structured  for  rapid  action  and  their  incentive  systems  are 
aligned  with  their  “standard”  mission. 

An  incentive-hased  explanation  provides  more  depth  to  the  expla¬ 
nations  offered  in  Chapter  Four  as  to  the  extent  of  civilian  participa¬ 
tion  in  recent  and  ongoing  SSTR  operations  and  why  their  pace  of 
adaptation  to  NSPD-44  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  many  in  the  Army 
have  hoped. 

Leadership 

The  above  applies  at  the  institutional  level,  for  that  is  the  area  where  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  research  on  organizational  change  in  public 
organizations  has  focused.  Studies  of  collaboration  among  public  orga¬ 
nizations  show  that  many  such  efforts  fall  short  of  expectations.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  successes,  and  those  are  of  interest  to  us,  since  they  rep¬ 
resent  cases  where  the  incentive  problems  at  the  institutional  level  were 
overcome.  As  such,  they  may  provide  insights  on  how  to  proceed  in  over¬ 
coming  the  basic  obstacles  in  the  way  of  achieving  greater  interagency 
collaborative  capacity.  Almost  all  case  studies  of  collaboration  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  settings  clearly  show  that  leadership  is  the  central  factor  that  led 
to  successful  interagency  collaboration  among  public  organizations. 

At  the  most  basic  level,  the  crucial  role  that  leadership  can  play 
is  in  enacting  a  common  view  of  the  problem  domain  and  convinc¬ 
ing  the  stakeholders  that  they  have  both  high  stakes  (interests)  and  are 
dependent  on  others  for  a  solution  to  the  problem  (interdependence).'^  In 
effect,  this  rephrases  the  original  incentive  problem  by  focusing  on  the 
fact  that  the  separation  between  self-interests  and  the  collective  interests 
in  a  specific  problem  domain  is  often  not  all  that  clear  cut,  thus  opening 
the  way  to  collaborative  action  and  organizational  adaptation.^ 


^  Jeanne  M.  Logsdon,  “Interests  and  Interdependence  in  the  Formation  of  Social  Prob- 
lem-Solving  CoHabor^tions”  Journal  of  Applied  Behavioral  Science,  Vol.  27,  No.  1,  1991,  pp. 
23-37. 

^  Donna  J.  Wood,  and  Barbara  Gray,  “Toward  a  Comprehensive  Theory  of  Collaboration,” 
Journal  of  Applied  Behavioral  Science,  Vol.  27,  No.  2,  1991,  pp.  139-162. 
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In  a  previous  study,  we  outlined  some  of  the  elements  and  best 
practices  in  interagency  collaboration  in  the  context  of  building  col¬ 
laborative  capacity  for  SSTR  operations.®  Those  practices  remain  valid 
as  general  guiding  principles  for  the  NSPD-44  process.  To  implement 
them,  it  will  take  good  leadership  or,  to  use  Bardach’s  term,  “manage¬ 
rial  craftsmanship.”^  The  Army  can  play  a  role  in  the  process,  but  it 
does  not  have  decisive  influence  over  it.  In  the  next  chapter,  we  pro¬ 
vide  national-,  departmental  (DoD)-,  and  Army-level  policy  options 
to  address  the  issue  of  inadequate  planning  capabilities  at  the  civilian 
agencies  for  moving  the  process  forward.  Basic  incentive  problems  are 
best  dealt  with  at  the  national  level.  Specific  aspects  of  interagency 
organizational  cohesion  are  best  dealt  with  at  the  departmental  level. 
As  a  component  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Army  has  a  voice  in 
influencing  options  at  the  departmental  level.  There  are  also  steps  the 
Army  can  take  on  its  own  to  improve  the  planning  capabilities  at  the 
civilian  agencies  and  enhance  interagency  collaborative  capacity.  The 
steps  center  on  building  an  interagency  collaborative  network  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  for  transfer  of  appropriate  planning  expertise  to  the  civil¬ 
ian  agencies.  Below  we  discuss  collaborative  networks  in  more  detail. 


Types  of  Collaboration 

In  conceptual  terms,  the  continuum  of  the  types  of  collaboration,  from 
least  to  most  extensive,  can  range  from  intermittent  coordination,  to 
temporary  task  force,  to  permanent  or  regular  coordination,  to  coali¬ 
tions,  all  the  way  to  network  structures. Each  of  these  types  of  col¬ 
laboration  entails  different  levels  of  interaction,  commitment  to  the 
process  and,  consequently,  interorganizational  trust.  The  type  of  inter- 


®  Szayna,  Eaton,  and  Richardson,  2007. 

^  Eugene  Bardach,  Getting  Agencies  to  Work  Together:  The  Practice  and  Theory  of  Managerial 
Craftsmanship,  Washington,  D.C.:  Brookings  Institution  Press,  1998. 

Myrna  P.  Mandell  and  Toddi  A.  Steelman,  “Understanding  What  Can  Be  Accomplished 
Through  Interorganizational  Innovations:  The  Importance  of  Typologies,  Context,  and 
Management  Strategies,”  Public  Management  Review,  Vol.  5,  No.  2,  2003,  pp.  197—224. 
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agency  collaboration  for  SSTR  operations,  as  envisioned  by  NSPD-44, 
can  vary,  depending  whether  the  perspective  is  at  the  strategic,  opera¬ 
tional,  or  tactical  level. 

Based  on  our  understanding  of  the  efforts  at  interagency  collabo¬ 
ration  so  far,  the  focus  of  S/CRS  efforts  has  been  on  establishing  a  reg¬ 
ular  coordination  context  among  the  agencies.  Such  a  context  of  coor¬ 
dination  is  akin  to  emergency  management  planning  and  preparedness 
and  is  relevant  to  the  crisis-time  formation  of  structures,  such  as  the 
CRSG,  as  envisioned  in  the  IMS.  However,  in  order  to  make  such 
structures  robust  and  able  to  function,  the  agencies  involved  will  need 
to  prepare  ahead  of  time.  That  may  necessitate  a  deeper  collaborative 
context. 

At  the  tactical  level,  in  order  for  the  FACTs  to  function  well,  a 
more  organic  level  of  collaboration — one  akin  to  a  network — may  be 
needed.'*  In  this  sense,  we  define  networks  as  “public  policy  making 
and  administrative  structures  involving  multiple  nodes  (agencies  and 
organizations)  with  multiple  linkages.  .  .  .  [Networks]  connote  struc¬ 
tures  through  which  public  goods  and  services  are  planned,  designed, 
produced,  and  delivered.”'^  Since  IMS  envisions  that  FACTs  will  work 
closely  with  Army  forces,  this  is  a  potentially  fruitful  area  for  the  Army 
to  concentrate  on  in  terms  of  increasing  interagency  collaborative 
capacity  for  SSTR  operations. 

Collaborative  management  in  a  network  context  consists  of  sev¬ 
eral  basic  categories  of  behavior  by  a  public  organization  manager: 
activation,  framing,  mobilizing,  and  synthesizing. Activation  is  about 
identifying  the  right  people  and  resources.  Framing  refers  to  agreement 
on  the  leadership  and  administrative  roles  of  the  network  participants. 
Mobilizing  deals  with  achieving  commitment  to  the  network  goals  and 


"  For  parallels  with  domestically  oriented  collaborative  networks,  see  William  L.  Waugh, 
Jr.,  and  Gregory  Streib,  “Collaboration  and  Leadership  for  Effective  Emergency  Manage¬ 
ment,”  Public  Administration  Review,  Vol.  66,  No.  si,  2006,  pp.  131—140. 

Michael  McGuire,  “Managing  Networks:  Propositions  on  What  Managers  Do  and  Why 
They  Do  It,”  Public  Administration  Review,  Vol.  62,  No.  5,  2002,  p.  600. 

Michael  McGuire,  “Collaborative  Public  Management:  Assessing  What  We  Know  and 
How  We  Know  It,”  Public  Administration  Review,  Vol.  66,  No.  si,  2006,  pp.  33-43,  espe¬ 
cially  p.  37. 
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building  support  for  the  collaborative  effort.  Synthesizing  consists  of 
engendering  the  interaction  so  as  to  link  people,  build  trust,  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  flow  of  information.  All  of  these  behaviors  deal  with  leader¬ 
ship,  and  not  necessarily  agency  leadership  but  director-level  managers 
who  can  be  brought  into  the  network.  It  is  here,  by  way  of  establishing 
links  with  the  civilian  organizations  that  have  capabilities  relevant  to 
SSTR  operations,  that  the  Army  can  have  an  impact  on  the  process.'^ 

Managers  as  Change  Agents 

In  view  of  the  institutional-level  incentive  problems  and  the  impor¬ 
tant  role  of  leadership  in  carrying  out  organizational  change  and  adap¬ 
tation,  director-level  managers  can  be  crucial  in  pushing  organiza¬ 
tional  change.  Recent  studies  have  shed  some  light  on  the  importance 
of  managerial  leaders  in  promoting  organizational  change  in  public 
organizations  and  assessing  the  factors  within  the  organization  and  in 
the  external  environment  that  play  a  role  in  managers’  views  toward 
organizational  adaptation  and  change.'^  Within  the  organization,  the 
following  factors  are  important:  the  availability  of  resources  to  under¬ 
take  organizational  change  and  an  organizational  environment  where 
bottom-up  innovation  and  adaptation  are  encouraged.  In  the  external 
environment,  the  following  factors  are  important:  threat  of  top-down 
sanctions  unless  change  is  enacted  and  networking  among  individuals 
in  the  same  policy  area.  Each  of  these  is  discussed  below. 

The  importance  of  availability  of  resources  to  undertake  organiza¬ 
tional  change  can  be  explained  within  the  incentive  structure  problem 
outlined  above.  Organizational  change  has  costs,  especially  in  the  short 
term,  and  having  some  leeway  to  offset  the  costs  reduces  the  risk  and 
can  embolden  a  manager  to  take  steps  toward  implementing  changes. 
To  take  this  further,  adaptive  steps  that  carry  few  costs  as  well  as 


The  process  of  network-induced  collaboration,  learning,  and  adaptation  has  seen  some 
usage  in  the  Australian  defense  forces:  Irena  M.  Ali,  Celina  Pascoe,  and  Leoni  Warne,  “Inter¬ 
actions  of  Organizational  Culture  and  Collaboration  in  Working  and  Learning,”  Educa¬ 
tional  Technology  and  Society,  Vol.  5,  No.  2,  2002,  pp.  60-68. 

Sergio  Fernandez  and  David  W.  Pitts,  “Under  What  Conditions  Do  Public  Managers 
Favor  and  Pursue  Organizational  Change?”  The  American  Review  of  Public  Administration, 
Vol.  37,  No.  3,  2007,  pp.  324-341. 
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highly  motivated  managers  who  believe  strongly  in  the  need  for  orga¬ 
nizational  adaptation  alter  the  decision-making  calculus.  Assuming  a 
manager  understands  the  need  for  organizational  change,  the  lower  the 
perceived  costs  of  the  change,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  initiate  it. 

An  organizational  culture  of  empowerment,  where  ideas  are 
allowed  to  percolate  upward,  is  an  indication  of  a  working  environ¬ 
ment  that  values  innovation  and  embraces  adaptation  and  change. 
Such  an  organizational  environment  flows  from  the  leadership.  Not 
surprisingly,  then,  managers  in  such  organizations  are  more  prone  to  be 
receptive  to  organizational  change,  thus  lessening  some  of  the  incentive 
structure  problems  outlined  above. 

A  lack  of  support  from  the  political  overseer  and  the  consequent 
threat  of  sanctions  motivates  action  on  the  part  of  a  manager.  This  can 
be  explained  in  terms  of  an  individual  manager’s  incentive  structure 
and  his/her  desire  to  stay  on  the  job.  In  this  sense,  the  decision  to  carry 
out  organizational  change  is  imposed  on  the  manager.  However,  the 
above  is  only  true  under  the  assumption  that  the  political  overseers 
take  the  issue  in  question  seriously  and  their  implied  threat  of  sanctions 
on  the  manager  is  real. 

The  more  interaction  a  manager  has  with  his/her  peers  and  other 
stakeholders  in  the  same  policy  area,  the  more  likely  the  manager  is  to 
have  a  positive  attitude  toward  organizational  change.  One  explana¬ 
tion  for  this  phenomenon  may  be  that  networking  serves  as  a  means  of 
diffusion  of  innovation,  spreads  knowledge  of  how  peers  have  tackled 
similar  problems,  and  thus  reduces  the  fear  of  embarking  upon  orga¬ 
nizational  change. 

Relevance  to  Interagency  Collaboration  for  SSTR  Operations 

The  above  insights  into  the  behavior  of  managers  of  public  organi¬ 
zations  have  applicability  to  the  potential  options  the  Army  has  in 
moving  forward  the  process  of  interagency  collaborative  capacity  for 
SSTR  operations.  The  steps  include  (1)  focusing  on  the  agencies  that 
have  capabilities  that  can  augment  or  supplement  Army  resources  in 
SSTR  operations,  especially  at  the  tactical  level;  (2)  concentrating  on 
the  incentive  structure  faced  by  the  director-level  managers  at  the  rel¬ 
evant  agencies,  so  as  to  ease  the  organizational  obstacles  to  greater  civil- 
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ian  agency  role  in  SSTR  operations;  and  (3)  building  a  network  of 
organizations  and  personnel  that,  over  time,  will  amount  to  incremen¬ 
tal  gains  in  trust  and  ability  to  collaborate.  Over  time,  incremental 
change  amounts  to  major  change.  The  goal  of  this  process  would  be  to 
bring  about  a  “whole  of  government”  staffing  system  for  SSTR  opera¬ 
tions.  We  discuss  this  at  greater  length  in  the  course  of  Army-level 
options  in  Chapter  Six. 

None  of  the  above  is  to  deny  the  importance  of  national-level 
steps  to  lessen  the  basic  incentive  problems  that  remain  in  place.  The 
Army  faces  the  problem  of  having  high  interest  but  low  leverage  over 
the  success  of  the  NSPD-44  process.  However,  phrasing  the  question 
in  terms  of  what  can  the  Army  do  to  improve  access  to  appropriate 
expertise  and  entice  greater  participation  of  civilian  personnel  in  SSTR 
operations  allows  for  potentially  fruitful  long-term  transformation  of 
the  currently  existing  relatively  low-level  input  of  civilian  agencies  into 
the  planning  and  implementation  of  SSTR  operations  into  a  more 
“whole  of  government”  approach. 


CHAPTER  SIX 


Options  for  More  Effective  Civilian  Agency 
Participation  in  SSTR  Operations 


Introduction 

In  previous  chapters  we  identified  the  civilian  agencies  that  have  capa¬ 
bilities  relevant  to  SSTR  operations.  We  then  assessed  their  capacity  to 
plan  and  participate  in  such  operations.  There  are  deep  structural  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  prohlems  that  civilian  agencies  have  faced  in  being  more 
effective  partners  for  the  military  in  SSTR  operations.  The  reasons  are 
embedded  in  the  way  U.S.  public  administration  functions,  the  basic 
organizational  missions  of  the  agencies  most  relevant  for  SSTR  opera¬ 
tions,  and  their  incentive  systems. 

In  this  chapter  we  provide  options  on  how  to  make  the  U.S.  civil¬ 
ian  agencies  more  robust  partners  for  the  Army  in  SSTR  operations. 
As  we  noted  at  the  outset  of  this  report,  there  is  no  silver  bullet  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Army  to  fix  the  situation  in  the  short  term.  Addressing  the 
causes  of  the  problems  of  low  collaborative  capacity  for  SSTR  opera¬ 
tions  can  take  place  only  at  the  national  level,  since  the  basic  problems 
are  structural.  We  suggest  steps  at  that  realm.  There  are  also  a  number 
of  department-level  steps  that  DoD  can  take  to  improve  planning  and 
coordination,  though  the  types  of  steps  the  DoD  can  take  address  the 
symptoms  more  than  the  causes.  We  also  outline  a  series  of  options  that 
the  Army,  either  in  concert  with  or  in  absence  of  national-level  steps, 
can  take  so  as  to  improve  coordination  and  planning.  The  Army-level 
options  do  not  substitute  for  the  national-  or  DoD-level  options,  but 
they  complement  them  and,  even  on  their  own,  can  launch  a  long-term 
process  of  incremental  change  in  interagency  collaborative  capacity. 
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As  we  noted  in  Chapter  One,  the  high  pace  of  activity  within  the 
U.S.  government  in  the  realm  of  SSTR  operations,  in  place  since  2003, 
continued  in  2007-2008,  and  the  authors  are  aware  of  further  devel¬ 
opments  in  some  of  the  areas  identihed  in  this  report  and  touched  on 
in  the  recommendations.  The  above  notwithstanding,  the  gist  of  the 
analysis  and  recommendations  remains  applicable. 


What  Are  the  Goals? 

In  structuring  the  options  for  purposes  of  Army  planning  and  Army 
efforts  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  appropriate  capabilities  for  SSTR 
operations  in  the  civilian  agencies,  we  posed  the  question:  What  is  the 
situation  that  the  Army  would  want  in  a  ten-year  time  frame  in  terms 
of  interagency  participation  in  SSTR  operations?  The  Army’s  inter¬ 
ests  center  on  gaining  access  to  the  depth  of  expertise  that  resides  in 
the  civilian  agencies  as  well  as  offsetting  some  of  the  demands  for  the 
Army’s  scarce  resources  by  leveraging  the  capabilities  of  civilian  agen¬ 
cies.  Civilian  agencies  have  a  depth  of  expertise,  or  at  least  knowledge 
of  and  access  to  expertise,  that  the  military  realistically  cannot  develop 
in  all  areas.  Accessing  and  employing  that  expertise  can  lead  to  gaining 
greater  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  SSTR  operations,  which  is  also 
in  the  national  interest. 

What  the  above  entails  is,  hrst  of  all,  a  U.S.  government  capa¬ 
bility  to  conduct  full  and  integrated  SSTR  campaign  planning.  Such 
a  planning  capability  would  take  into  account  the  relevant  skill  sets 
resident  at  the  civilian  agencies  and  would  provide  for  a  realistic  plan 
for  employment  of  these  skills.  The  planning  capability  would  deal 
with  the  spectrum  of  SSTR  operations,  ranging  from  shoring  up  weak 
states  (and  merging  into  steady-state  development  assistance  efforts), 
all  the  way  to  transition  following  major  combat  operations  and  ongo¬ 
ing  COIN  operations.  The  essential  element  across  the  spectrum  of 
SSTR  operations  is  the  capability  to  plan  so  as  to  achieve  a  unity  of 
effort  among  a  variety  of  agencies.  The  composition  of  civilian  agencies 
involved  in  the  planning  process  would  be  similar,  though  their  relative 
level  of  effort  would  vary.  In  situations  of  shoring  up  weak  states,  DoD 
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would  be  one  among  many  departments  and  agencies  represented.  In 
planning  for  transition  following  major  combat  operations,  according 
to  NSPD-44,  DoD  and  DoS  would  assume  top  roles. 

To  be  able  to  play  such  a  role,  the  civilian  agencies  will  need  to 
have  the  capacity  to  be  full  partners  to  DoD  at  the  strategic,  opera¬ 
tional,  and  tactical  levels,  across  the  range  of  operational  environments. 
This  means  not  only  the  ability  to  participate  in  the  planning  process 
but  also  the  ability  to  execute  fully  the  plans,'  in  cooperation  with 
DoD,  as  necessary.  At  the  tactical  level,  the  civilian  agencies  will  need 
to  have  the  ability  to  deconflict  and  coordinate  their  activities  with  all 
actors  present  on  the  ground.  In  short,  the  blueprint  outlined  above 
amounts  to  an  optimal,  or  “whole  of  government”-efficient,  capability 
to  plan  for  SSTR  operations  and  the  means  to  implement  the  plans. 
And,  as  explained  in  Chapters  Four  and  Five,  there  are  serious  obsta¬ 
cles  to  achieving  such  a  blueprint. 


National-Level  Options 

Implement  an  Interagency  Goldwater-Nichols  Act 

If  the  causes  of  suboptimal  interagency  coordination  and  low  levels  of 
interagency  collaborative  capacity — excessive  compartmentalization, 
stovepiped  decision  making,  primacy  of  bureaucratic  over  national 
interest — are  rooted  in  the  incentive  system  inherent  in  the  function¬ 
ing  of  the  U.S.  federal  public  administration,  then  only  dealing  with 
the  problem  at  the  national  level  offers  a  potential  causal  solution.  The 
Goldwater-Nichols  Act  (GNA),  the  1986  legislation  that  strengthened 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  unified  commands 


'  One  of  the  elements  of  civilian  agency  preparation  for  planning  and  implementation  of 
SSTR  operations  is  clarity  of  responsibility.  We  note  that  among  the  civilian  agencies  in  the 
U.S.  federal  administration  there  is  a  need  to  clarify  the  legal  authorities  concerning  tasks 
in  SSTR  operations.  For  example,  one  group  within  the  State  Department  is  responsible  for 
refugees,  but  USAID  has  responsibility  for  U.S.  actions  vis-a-vis  displaced  persons.  Another 
example  is  the  issue  of  which  agency  is  allowed  to  train  police.  U.S.  armed  forces  are  involved 
in  both  of  the  above  examples.  We  are  grateful  to  one  of  the  reviewers  for  pointing  out  this 


issue. 
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and  weakened  the  role  of  the  services,  offers  an  example,  or  at  least  a 
parallel,  for  greater  interagency  collahoration.  The  GNA  was  effective 
because  it  altered  the  incentive  structure  within  the  services  and  chan¬ 
neled  career  paths  of  officers  toward  joint-level  as  opposed  to  service- 
level  postings  and  created  a  greater  focus  on  the  most  effective  applica¬ 
tion  of  military  resources  in  a  joint  context  as  opposed  to  an  emphasis 
on  service  contributions. 

An  Interagency  GNA  would  change  the  incentive  structure  in 
the  U.S.  federal  public  administration  so  as  to  bring  about  a  greater 
unity  of  effort  across  departments  and  agencies  and  break  down  the 
compartmentalization.  Passage  of  such  an  act  would  lead  to  the  devel¬ 
opment,  over  time,  of  a  cadre  of  public  administrators  with  expertise 
and  experience  in  several  departments,  as  well  as  an  appreciation  for  a 
national-level  security  policy  outlook.  Such  an  act  would  strengthen 
the  integrative  organizations,  such  as  the  National  Security  Gouncil, 
and  reduce  the  role  of  individual  departments  and  agencies.  In  order 
to  make  the  cadre  of  interagency  public  administrators  a  reality,  there 
would  need  to  be  a  much  more  extensive  program  of  interagency  train¬ 
ing  and  preparation  than  exists  currently.  ^ 

As  noted  in  a  variety  of  studies  since  at  least  1993,^  there  is  a  wide¬ 
spread  recognition  of  the  need  for  an  Interagency  GNA."^  The  widely 


^  Current  interagency  training  related  to  national  security,  such  as  the  Joint,  Interagency, 
and  Multinational  Planner’s  Course  (JIMPC)  and  the  Joint  Interagency  Operations  Plan¬ 
ning  Exercise  (JIOPX)  Course  at  the  Joint  Forces  College,  would  need  to  expand  greatly, 
both  in  breadth  and  scope. 

^  Robert  Barnes,  Unity  of  Command  and  Non-Traditional  Missions:  Do  We  Need  an  Inter- 
Ageney  Goldwater-Nichols?,  Washington,  D.C.:  National  War  College,  Spring  1993. 

^  Clark  A.  Murdock,  Michele  A.  Fluornoy,  Christopher  A.  Williams,  and  Kurt  M.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Beyond  Goldwater-Nichols:  Defense  Reform  for  a  New  Strategic  Era,  Phase  1  Report, 
Washington,  D.C.:  Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies,  2004;  Clark  A.  Murdock, 
Michele  A.  Flournoy,  Kurt  M.  Campbell,  Pierre  A.  Chao,  Julianne  Smith,  Anne  A.  Wit- 
kowsky,  and  Christine  E.  Wormuth,  Beyond  Goldwater-Nichols:  Defense  Reform  for  a  New 
Strategic  Era,  Phase  2  Report,  Washington,  D.C.:  Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies,  2005;  Michael  Donley,  Rethinking  the  Interagency  System,  Part  1  Occasional  Paper 
#05-01,  McLean,  VA:  Hicks  &  Associates,  Inc.,  2005;  Michael  Donley,  Rethinking  the  Inter¬ 
agency  System,  Part  2,  Occasional  Paper  #05-02,  McLean,  VA:  Hicks  and  Associates,  Inc., 
2005;  and  Martin  J.  Gorman  and  Alexander  Krongard,  “A  Goldwater-Nichols  Act  for  the 
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known  problems  of  interagency  coordination  in  peace  operations  in  the 
1990s  and  stability  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  in  the  2000s 
have  strengthened  that  recognition.  The  most  prominent  public  call 
for  such  an  act  was  by  then  vice-chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
General  Peter  Pace,  in  2004.5  The  Project  on  National  Security  Reform 
(PNSR),  a  nonpartisan  initiative  sponsored  by  the  nonprofit  Center 
for  the  Study  of  the  Presidency  (CSP)  and  led  by  James  R.  Locher  III 
(the  principal  architect  of  the  1986  GNA),  has  conducted  a  variety  of 
studies  on  how  to  proceed  with  a  fundamental  change  to  the  way  the 
United  States  organizes  its  national  power  and  has  set  the  foundation 
for  government-level  debate  on  an  Interagency  GNA.  Since  this  would 
amount  to  a  sea  change  in  the  way  the  U.S.  federal  public  administra¬ 
tion  functions,  its  being  taken  up  for  serious  discussion  by  Congress 
depends  on  both  a  consensus  that  the  present  system  is  broken  and  the 
highest  level  of  attention  to  the  issue  by  the  President.  This  is  an  issue 
of  fundamental  national  importance. 

Therefore,  a  primary  national-level  option  to  address  this  issue  is: 

•  Congress  and  the  President  launch  a  debate  on  a  fundamental 
reform  of  the  federal  public  administration  in  the  national  secu¬ 
rity  sphere,  focusing  specifically  on  SSTR  operations  as  the  cur¬ 
rent  most  pressing  need. 

The  debate  might  include: 

1.  Drawing  out  the  larger  lessons  from  GNA  of  1986; 

2.  Focusing  on  specific  ways  to  strengthen  the  integrative  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  U.S.  federal  public  administration; 

3.  Planning  to  set  up  a  support  system  of  training  and  education 
to  make  the  Interagency  GNA  a  reality. 


U.S.  Government:  Institutionalizing  the  Interagency  Process,”  Joint  Forces  Quarterly,  Vol. 
39,  October  2005,  pp.  51-58. 

5  “Pace  Proposes  Interagency  Goldwater-Nichols  Act,”  American  Forces  Press  Service. 
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From  the  perspective  of  improving  interagency  SSTR  planning 
and  coordination,  an  Interagency  GNA  would  address  the  basic  obsta¬ 
cles  to  increasing  interagency  collaborative  capacity  that  we  discussed 
in  Chapters  Four  and  Five.  We  note  that  the  current  slate  of  proposals 
being  considered  for  modifying  the  DoS  and  the  organization  of  U.S. 
foreign  aid  may  improve  the  existing  situation,  but  they  do  not  address 
the  basic  incentive  problems  of  public  organizations. 

A  fundamental  change  along  the  lines  of  an  Interagency  GNA 
would  not  take  place  overnight.  The  1986  act  took  years  to  negotiate, 
and  even  after  its  passage  it  took  several  years  before  its  effects  were 
clear.  Even  if  an  Interagency  GNA  were  placed  on  the  national  agenda 
in  2008,  it  too  might  take  years  to  negotiate  and  then  it  would  be  years 
before  its  impact  were  noticeable.  In  the  meantime,  a  variety  of  mea¬ 
sures  dealing  with  the  symptoms  and  implementable  at  the  DoD  and 
Army  levels  also  deserve  consideration,  and  we  present  them  below. 
At  minimum,  they  would  improve  the  current,  unsatisfactory,  situ¬ 
ation  in  interagency  collaboration  for  SSTR  operations,  even  if  they 
do  so  around  the  margins.  But  first,  there  are  additional  national-level 
options  that  deserve  consideration,  even  in  the  absence  of  an  Inter¬ 
agency  GNA. 

Set  Up  a  Standing  Integrated  Deliberate  SSTR  Planning  Capability 

The  United  States  government  currently  lacks  the  organizational  struc¬ 
ture  for  developing  integrated  deliberate  or  contingency  SSTR  plans. 
The  IMS  does  not  address  this  basic  deficiency,  since  a  GRSG  is  a 
crisis-time  action  planning  group,  set  up  to  deal  with  a  specific  crisis  as 
it  unfolds.  Furthermore,  due  to  its  transient  nature,  the  GRSG  cannot 
review  existing  military  contingency  plans  to  ensure  that  they  sup¬ 
port  broader  U.S.  post-conflict  plans  and  objectives.  As  a  result,  the 
United  States  lacks  a  mechanism  for  the  civilian  agencies  to  review  and 
influence  standing  military  contingency  plans  as  they  are  being  devel¬ 
oped.*’  This  is  an  issue  that  is  at  the  crux  of  civilian  participation  in 


*’  As  the  GAO  has  recently  noted,  the  DoD  currently  lacks  a  process  by  which  to  share 
its  plans  with  the  lA,  and  its  hierarchical  structure  serves  to  limit  lA  participation  at  the 
COCOM  level  in  plan  development.  U.S.  Government  Accountability  Office,  Stabilization 
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the  planning  of  SSTR  operations.  The  inability  to  conduct  long-range 
contingency  planning  also  hampers  the  ability  of  the  civilian  agencies 
to  determine  the  likely  resources  that  they  will  need  to  assign  to  future 
SSTR  operations  and  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  current  planned 
ACT/FACT  structure  and  civilian  corps  organizations  (the  ARC,  SRC, 
and  CRC)  are  sufficient  to  meet  possible  future  operational  require¬ 
ments.  Therefore: 

•  Either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  an  Interagency  Goldwater- 
Nichols  Act,  the  Congress  and  the  President  establish  a  standing 
interagency  planning  capability  for  SSTR  operations. 

The  capability  would  ensure  that  contingency  plans  include  real¬ 
istic  and  implementable  long-term  transition  and  reconstruction  ele¬ 
ments,  drawn  up  with  the  participation  of  interagency  actors  and 
including  specihc  agency  roles  in  such  contingencies. 

The  creation  of  a  standing  CRSG-like  capability  supported  by  a 
robust  and  permanent  secretariat  would  have  at  least  three  important 
results.  First,  it  would  provide  the  interagency  with  a  standing  body 
capable  of  producing  U.S.  government  SSTR  operation  contingency 
plans  that  would  be  tied  to  and  influence  standing  military  contin¬ 
gency  plans.  These  plans  also  would  support  ongoing  DoS  and  USAID 
foreign  aid  planning  and  broader  national  security  objectives.  Such  an 
organization  would  be  tasked  with  determining  the  broader  national 
strategy  for  a  country  into  which  the  DoD’s  contingency  plans  would 
fit,  a  procedure  that  would  facilitate  “phase  0  to  phase  0”  (pre-crisis 
through  conflict  through  post-crisis  steady  state)  planning  for  a  given 
SSTR  operation.  Generating  standing  SSTR  contingency  plans  also 
would  provide  resource  requirements  that  could  serve  as  a  foundation 
for  civilian  resource  capacity  planning  and  development.  Second,  it 
would  provide  the  DoD  with  a  single  interagency  point  that  it  could 
turn  to  for  advice,  review,  and  input  of  its  contingency  plans  to  ensure 
that  they  were  coordinated  with  and  supported  U.S.  SSTR  plans  and 


and  Reconstruction:  Actions  Are  Needed  to  Develop  a  Planning  and  Coordination  Framework 
and  Establish  the  Civilian  Reserve  Corps,  GAO-08-39,  2007d,  pp.  19-20. 
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goals.  A  standing  organization  could  facilitate  such  information  shar¬ 
ing  hy  having  in-place  procedures  for  the  acceptance,  dissemination, 
and  review  of  highly  classified  military  plans  as  well  as  having  an  in- 
place  cadre  of  trained  planners  and  subject  matter  experts  capable 
of  participating  in  this  review  process.  Finally,  a  standing  and  fully 
staffed  organization  would  facilitate  the  creation  of  habitual  relations 
between  interagency  SSTR  planners  and  subject  matter  experts,  pro¬ 
vide  an  environment  for  the  exchange  of  best  practices  that  could  then 
be  carried  back  to  their  parent  organizations,  and  facilitate  personnel 
development  in  the  areas  of  SSTR  planning  and  execution. 

Increase  Department  of  State  and  USAID  SSTR  Capacity 

The  two  main  partners  for  DoD  in  SSTR  operations,  DoS  and  USAID, 
have  many  SSTR-relevant  capabilities.  In  fact,  the  depth  of  their  tech¬ 
nical  skills,  regional  expertise,  and  developmental  outlook  makes  them 
the  appropriate  lead  personnel  in  assessment  and  implementation  over¬ 
sight  of  many  SSTR-related  tasks.  From  a  national  perspective,  DoS 
and  USAID  are  the  optimal  U.S.  federal  agencies  to  lead  most  of  the 
nonsecurity  tasks  in  SSTR  operations  (as  we  outlined  in  Chapter  Two, 
using  the  ETM).  However,  the  two  organizations  currently  lack  the 
capacity  to  do  so  (as  we  discussed  in  Chapter  Four).  The  fact  that  the 
two  organizations  are  underfunded  is  widely  understood,  and  there 
have  been  consistent  calls  for  decades  for  increased  funding  for  both. 
Recently,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Gates  said: 

Funding  for  nonmilitary  foreign  affairs  programs  .  .  .  remains 
disproportionately  small  relative  to  what  we  spend  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  .  .  .  The  total  foreign  affairs  budget  request  for  the  State 
Department ...  is  less  than  what  the  Pentagon  spends  on  health 
care  alone. ^ 

Despite  the  awareness  of  this  issue,  there  has  been  little  action  to 
correct  this  situation.  However,  in  view  of  the  U.S.  operations  against 
transnational  terrorist  groups  and  the  emphasis  on  shoring  up  weak 


^  “Gates  Urges  More  Emphasis,  Funding  for  All  Aspects  of  National  Power,”  American 
Forces  Press  Service,  November  26,  2007. 
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states,  the  inaction  is  no  longer  tenable,  as  it  leads  to  continued  and 
potentially  massive  waste  of  U.S.  resources  and  the  putting  of  U.S. 
military  personnel  in  harm’s  way  that  could  be  prevented. 

Therefore: 

•  Congress  and  the  President  should  adopt  a  long-term  plan  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  Department  of  State  and  USAID  to 
participate  in  SSTR  operations. 

The  plan  might  include: 

1.  Drawing  up  and  prioritizing  the  SSTR-related  skill  sets  required 
at  DoS  and  USAID  and  a  recruitment  plan  based  on  those 
priorities; 

2.  National  consensus  on  the  need  for  long-term  stability  in  fund¬ 
ing  for  the  two  organizations,  including  a  specihc  target  figure, 
perhaps  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  GDP. 

We  stress  that  increasing  the  funding  of  DoS  and  USAID  needs 
to  be  planned  out  well  if  it  is  to  increase  the  overall  U.S.  capacity  for 
SSTR  operations,  so  as  to  counter  the  natural  organizational  tendency 
to  augment  existing  structures.  Since  an  increased  SSTR  focus  means 
a  departure  from  existing  organizational  mandates  (especially  at  DoS), 
using  a  template  of  tasks,  such  as  the  ETM,  and  the  associated  skill 
sets  with  them  may  provide  a  starting  point  for  planning  out  increased 
SSTR  capacity. 

Hold  U.S.  Government  Agencies  Accountable  for  SSTR  Efforts 

NSPD-44  directs  a  variety  of  departments  and  agencies  to  collaborate 
in  planning  and  implementation  of  SSTR  operations.  However,  the 
directive  lacks  any  means  of  enforcement  and  oversight,  other  than 
executive-level  attention  that  the  agencies  abide  by  the  directive.  Given 
the  high  pace  of  work  at  NSG  and  the  variety  of  topics  and  crises  that 
NSG  staff  deal  with  regularly,  keeping  track  of  NSPD-44  implementa¬ 
tion  can  easily  fall  off  the  top  of  the  agenda.  Since  it  is  a  natural  organi¬ 
zational  tendency  to  “satisfice”  in  response  to  requests  for  participation 
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in  nonprimary  missions,  there  is  a  need  for  close  monitoring  of  com¬ 
pliance  with  NSPD-44  and  a  system  of  positive  incentives  (additional 
funding),  combined  with  the  threat  of  negative  incentives  (taking  away 
some  of  the  organizational  responsihilities). 

Therefore: 

•  The  President  should  approve  an  oversight  and  implementation 
plan  for  NSPD-44,  with  specific  benchmarks  and  metrics  to 
assess  progress. 

The  plan  might  include: 

1.  Clear  metrics  of  progress  in  individual  agency  preparation  for 
the  planning  of  and  participation  in  SSTR  operations,  includ¬ 
ing  civilian  and  military  personnel  trained  and  deployable  or  on 
call  for  support  of  SSTR  operations; 

2.  Additional  funding  to  meet  benchmarks  and  the  prospect  of 
withholding  funding,  and  possibly  transfer  of  responsibility 
(along  with  funding  and  personnel)  to  another  agency,  unless 
the  benchmarks  are  met. 

These  benchmarks  must  hold  accountable  both  the  civilian  and 
military  agencies  responsible  for  the  planning  and  execution  of  SSTR 
operations.  The  successful  implementation  of  NSPD-44  and  the  IMS 
will  also  require  significant  cultural  changes  within  the  military.  One 
of  the  most  difficult  cultural  hurdles  for  the  DoD  and  the  military  to 
overcome  may  be  the  lessening  of  autonomy  in  the  planning  of  mili¬ 
tary  operations.  This  will  require  a  greater  willingness  on  the  part  of 
DoD  and  the  COCOMs  to  share  military  contingency  plans  with 
their  interagency  partners.  More  significantly,  for  the  IMS  to  be  truly 
effective,  military  operational  plans  will  need  to  be  subordinate  to  and 
influenced  by  overarching  “whole  of  government”  SSTR  plans.  This 
would  be  a  radical  shift  from  past  and  current  operational  planning 
practices. 
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Fund  and  Train  the  Civilian  Corps 

A  three-tiered  civilian  corps  system  that  would  provide  trained  and 
deployable  personnel  to  SSTR  operations  is  being  set  up  under  the 
auspices  of  S/CRS.  So  far,  the  size  of  the  civilian  corps,  and  especially 
its  active  component  (15  staff,  as  of  November  2007),  remains  insuf¬ 
ficient  for  potential  future  SSTR  operations.®  Since  the  civilian  corps 
represents  a  way  to  add  civilian  capacity,  along  the  lines  of  the  fire 
department  model,  for  SSTR  operations,  it  amounts  to  a  near-term 
manner  of  increasing  U.S.  readiness  for  these  types  of  operations  as 
well  as  a  means  of  training  a  cadre  of  skilled  SSTR-specific  civilian 
personnel.  While  the  civilian  corps  faces  continued  recruitment  and 
organizational  issues,  limited  funding  has  been  the  main  constraint 
hindering  its  growth. 

Therefore: 

•  Congress  should  increase  funding  for  the  civilian  corps. 

The  increase  might  be  contingent  on: 

1.  Clear  metrics  of  progress  in  training  and  preparation  of 
personnel; 

2.  Plans  for  attaining  specific  levels  of  capacity  in  terms  of  required 
skill  sets  in  the  main  SSTR  areas,  as  outlined  in  the  ETM. 


DoD-Level  Options 

There  are  a  number  of  steps  that  the  Department  of  Defense  can  take 
on  its  own  so  as  to  improve  the  planning  and  implementation  of  SSTR 
operations.  The  options  outlined  below  do  not  substitute  for  national- 
level  action,  but  they  can  improve  coordination  by  providing  better 
venues  for  existing  interagency  processes  and  thus,  over  time,  build- 


The  issue  of  personnel  required  is  examined  in  Kelly  et  al.,  2008. 
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ing  up  the  capacity  of  civilian  agencies  to  participate  in  the  planning 
process.^ 

Institutionalize  the  JIACG 

In  October  2001,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  authorized  the  temporary 
formation  of  a  Joint  Interagency  Coordination  Group  (JIACG)  at  each 
combatant  command.  Currently  most  combatant  commands  have  a 
JIACG  or  similar  organization,  but  there  is  no  common  conception 
as  to  its  use  or  function.'®  At  the  moment  the  JIACG  is  not  a  doc- 
trinally  based  organization.  However,  as  envisioned  by  USJFCOM’s 
Joint  Warfighting  Center,  the  JIACG  concept  fills  the  void  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  organizational  structure  for  interagency  and  military  interaction 
at  the  COCOM  level.  The  JIACG’s  purpose  is  to  serve  as  an  inter¬ 
agency  staff  group  that  establishes  regular,  timely,  and  collaborative 
working  relationships  between  U.S.  government  civilian  and  military 
operational  planners.  As  a  fully  integrated  participant  on  the  combat¬ 
ant  commander’s  (CCDR)  staff,  a  JIACG  would  have  a  daily  focus 
on  joint  strategic  planning."  JIACGs  would  participate  in  security 
cooperation,  contingency,  crisis,  and  transition  planning.'^  A  JIACG 
is  envisioned  as  being  a  standing  organization  with  a  notional  core 
staff  of  about  12  personnel  forming  a  staff  element  that  enhances  the 
CCDR’s  situational  awareness  of  interagency  activities  within  his  AOR 
and  which  could  provide  guidance,  facilitation,  coordination,  and  syn¬ 
chronization  of  interagency  activities.'^  The  JIACG  is  not  intended  to 


®  One  of  the  reviewers  of  an  earlier  version  of  this  report  suggested  that  one  option  that 
might  be  added  at  the  DoD  level  is  that  DoD  re-examine  the  issue  of  Executive  Agency  for 
SSTR  operations,  since  the  Army  has  most  of  the  share  of  the  mission  but  not  the  lead  on  it 
within  DoD.  The  idea  is  interesting  and  worth  developing  further,  though  we  did  not  exam¬ 
ine  its  pros  and  cons  adequately  to  warrant  inclusion  as  one  of  our  recommendations.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  within  DoD,  the  Army  has  most  of  the  professional  expertise  in  SSTR  operations. 

At  USEUCOM  the  JIACG  is  a  part  of  the  commander’s  special  staff,  at  USPACOM  it  is 
imbedded  in  the  J5,  and  at  USNORTHCOM  it  is  a  primary-level  staff  directorate. 

"  U.S.  Joint  Forces  Command  (J-9),  Commander’s  Handbook  for  Joint  Interagency  Coordina¬ 
tion  Group,  March  2007,  p.  vi. 

U.S.  Joint  Forces  Command  (J-9),  2007,  Vol.  Ill-l. 

U.S.  Joint  Forces  Command  (J-9),  2007,  Vol.  VII,  1-6,  II-2. 
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be  an  interagency  planning  organization;  rather,  it  is  a  venue  to  trans¬ 
mit  interagency  information  that  may  influence  the  CCDR’s  planning 
(see  Figure  6.1)  and,  as  such,  it  is  not  a  substitute  for  a  true  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  interagency  planning  capability. 

The  JIACG,  or  a  similar  organization,  can  serve  as  an  important 
enabler  for  the  CRSG  concept  as  well  as  a  backstop  in  case  of  its  failure. 
It  facilitates  the  GRSG  process  by  providing  a  natural  plug  for  the  IPG 
(perhaps  as  an  augmentation,  to  the  JIAGG),  by  serving  as  a  route  for 
the  transmission  of  other  relevant  interagency  planning  information, 
and  by  establishing  habitual  relationships  between  key  SSTR-relevant 
planners  and  organizations.  In  addition,  in  the  absence  of  a  functional 
GRSG,  either  because  the  interagency  process  fails  or  because  one 


Figure  6.1 
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Group  (JIACG),  JWFC  Pamphlet  6,  June  2004,  p.  7. 
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has  not  been  activated,  the  JIACG  provides  a  means  for  coordinating 
and  deconflicting  CCDR  civil-military  operations  (CMO)  and  other 
SSTR-related  planning. 

The  JIACG,  at  least  as  currently  constituted  and  envisioned,  is 
not  a  substitute  for  a  properly  staffed  and  organized  J-9.  By  providing 
information  on  the  interagency  activities  in  the  AOR  it  helps  shape  the 
CCDR’s  concept  of  his  required  CMO  and  SSTR  plans.  The  detailed 
work  of  advising  the  CCDR  on  CMO  and  translating  the  CCDR’s 
CMO  concept  of  operations  into  a  workable  military  plan  is  ideally  the 
job  of  the  J-9  staff.  J-9  planning,  however,  needs  to  be  informed  by  the 
civilian  expertise  that  resides  within  the  JIACG.  The  JIACG  and  the 
J-9  are  thus  complementary  organizations  and  not  functional  substi¬ 
tutes  for  each  other. 

The  JIACG  concept  can  succeed  only  if  it  receives  support  from 
the  relevant  interagency  organizations.  In  fact,  one  of  the  main  draw¬ 
backs  of  the  JIACGs  in  practice  has  been  the  low  participation  by 
interagency  partners.  As  we  discussed  in  Chapters  Four  and  Five,  this 
could  have  been  expected  because  of  the  low  capacity  and  incentive 
problems  faced  by  civilian  agencies.  However,  as  it  is  generally  easier 
to  work  with  and  adapt  existing  organizational  concepts  than  it  is  to 
create  new  ones,  and  since  the  JIACG  concept  fills  a  void,  it  deserves 
a  serious  chance  to  prove  its  worth. It  is  too  early  to  say  the  concept 
has  failed. '5 

Therefore: 

•  DoD  should  institutionalize  and  regularize  the  JIACG  and 
encourage  interagency  participation  in  this  organization. 

The  JIACG  concept  has  been  adopted  in  some  form  or  another 
by  all  of  the  COCOMs.  It  should  now  progress  beyond  the  “experi- 


The  JIACG  is  not  a  doctrinal  organization  and  there  is  no  unified  agreement  as  to  how  it 
should  be  used  by  the  COCOMs.  U.S.  Joint  Forces  Command  (J-9),  2007. 

We  are  aware  of  some  skepticism  toward  the  JIACG  and  a  perception  that  the  concept  is 
of  limited  usefulness.  And  we  are  grateful  to  Army  Civil  Affairs  personnel  at  Fort  Bragg  for 
drawing  our  attention  to  the  insufficient  effort  devoted  so  far  to  make  the  JIACG  concept 
work.  Szayna  and  Eaton  discussions  at  Fort  Bragg,  July  18,  2007. 
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mental”  stage  and  be  turned  into  a  doctrinally  based  organization  that 
has  a  similar  function  in  each  of  the  COCOMs.  The  option  does  not 
preclude  the  adoption  of  other  means  of  integrating  interagency  par¬ 
ticipants  into  the  CCDR’s  staff.  In  order  to  attract  greater  interagency 
participation  in  JIACGs,  DoD  can  offset  some  of  the  costs  of  such 
participation  and  raise  the  benefits  to  the  agencies.  The  former  might 
include  defraying  of  personnel  costs  or  personnel  exchanges  that  pro¬ 
vide  suitable  personnel  to  the  organizations  participating  in  a  JIACG, 
while  the  latter  might  include  increasing  the  visibility  of  JIAGGs  so 
that  they  have  clear  channels  to  and  influence  on  the  GGDR’s  plans  in 
the  areas  affecting  the  civilian  agency’s  area  of  responsibility. 

Create  and  Institutionalize  a  J-9  at  COCOM  Level 

The  lack  of  an  adequate  civil-military  operations  staff  representation 
at  the  joint  level  is  a  major  impediment  to  the  implementation  and 
coordination  of  U.S.  strategic  SSTR  plans.  This  capability  gap  is  par¬ 
ticularly  salient  at  the  GOGOM  level,  for  it  is  here  the  IPG  is  supposed 
to  “ensure  planning  integration  and  ongoing  communication  between 
civilian  and  military  R&S  implementation  planning  teams”  and  pro¬ 
vide  assistance  in  drafting  the  “relevant  aspects  of  the  military  plan.”''^ 

Therefore: 

•  DoD  should  create  and  institutionalize  a  J-9  at  the  GOGOM 

level. 

Within  the  Army  staff  structure  the  G-9  is  the  principal  staff 
officer  for  all  GMO  matters  and  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the 
GGDR’s  civil-military  plans,  programs,  and  policies  are  coordinated, 
synchronized,  and  integrated  with  the  broader  national  and  strate¬ 
gic  objectives.'^  Indeed,  at  the  Army  Service  Gomponent  Gommand 
(ASGG)  level  the  G-9  provides  operational-  and  strategic-level  GMO 
support,  undertakes  deliberate  GMO  planning,  and  is  intended  to  be 


U.S.  Department  of  State,  Office  of  the  Coordinator  for  Reconstruction  and  Stabiliza¬ 
tion,  2007a,  p.  11. 

Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  2006,  pp.  2-33  and  2-37. 
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the  mechanism  for  providing  civil-military  coordination,  collahora- 
tion,  and  communication. When  necessary,  the  G-9  and  other  CMO 
planners  can  he  augmented  hy  a  Civil  Affairs  Planning  Team  (CAPT) 
and  supporting  Functional  Specialty  Cells  to  assist  in  integrating  the 
supported  commander’s  military  campaign  plans  into  wider  political- 
military,  or  comprehensive  civilian-military  strategic  campaign  plans. 
However,  unless  an  Army  headquarters  serves  as  the  nucleus  for  a  joint 
headquarters,  this  level  of  CMO  staff  support  does  not  exist  at  a  joint 
headquarters  or  at  the  COCOM.^o 

Currently  there  is  no  joint  requirement  for  an  independent  and 
permanent  J-9  staff  at  the  COCOM  level,  and  such  CMO  staff  that 
does  exist  tends  to  he  ad  hoc  and  driven  hy  the  personality  of  the 
COCOM  commander.  This  is  in  stark  contrast  to  U.S.  Army  head¬ 
quarters,  which  have  a  G-9  section  of  17  personnel  at  the  ASCC  level 
and  13  CA  personnel  at  the  corps  level.  Within  a  joint  headquarters, 
the  small  permanent  CMO  staff  that  does  exist  is  huried  within  the  J-3 
or  the  J-5  and  does  not  have  the  same  access  to  the  combatant  com¬ 
mander  as  the  other  staff  sections.^'  Indeed,  joint  doctrine  makes  the 
J-3,  not  the  J-9,  responsible  for  the  planning  and  execution  of  CMO 
and  civil  affairs  operations  (CAO).^^  This  structure  means  that  ade¬ 
quate  access  by  the  J-9  to  the  combatant  commander  is  often  personal¬ 
ity  driven  rather  than  driven  by  the  organizational  structure.  In  light 


Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  2006,  p.  2-37. 

Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  2007b,  p.  3-16. 

Szayna  and  Eaton  discussions  with  CA  personnel  at  Fort  Bragg,  July  17,  2007.  The  most 
recent  versions  of  the  Joint  Stajf  Ojjicers  Guide,  and  JP  0-2  make  no  mention  of  a  CMO  or 
J-9  staff  position  at  the  COCOM  level;  Joint  Forces  Staff  College,  Joint  Staff  OJficer’s  Guide, 
JFSC  Pub  1,  2000;  and  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Unijied Action  Armed  Forees  (UNAAF),]V  0-2, 
July  10,  2001. 

The  size  of  the  CMO  section  is  not  identified  in  doctrine  but  is  stated  to  consist  of  a 
“CMO  officer  and  personnel.”  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Joint  Task  Force  Fleadquarters,  JP  3-33, 
February  2007,  pp.  VIl-7  and  VIl-11;  and  Szayna  and  Eaton  discussions  with  CA  personnel 
at  Fort  Bragg,  July  17,  2007. 

If  there  is  no  CMO  directorate  it  is  also  the  responsibility  of  the  J-3  to  prepare  the  CMO 
estimate  and  Annex  G  (Civil  Affairs).  The  J-3  may  also  be  responsible  for  the  planning  and 
execution  of  stability  operations.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  2007,  p.  VII-2. 
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of  the  importance  of  civil  affairs  activities  in  support  of  stability  opera¬ 
tions  and  DoDD  3000. 05’s  mandate  that  stability  operations  are  of 
equal  importance  to  combat  operations,  this  level  of  CMO  staff  sup¬ 
port  is  inadequate. 

The  creation  of  a  J-9  staff  at  the  Geographic  Combatant  Com¬ 
mand  (GCC)  level,  adequate  to  develop  the  COCOM’s  CMO  plans 
and  coordinate  them  with  the  “whole  of  government”  stability  opera¬ 
tions  via  the  IPC,  would  improve  the  situation.  The  J-9  staff  at  the 
COCOM  level  could  thus  be  formalized  and  regularized  and  formally 
made  the  primary  and  coordinating  staff  for  CMO  planning.  Such  an 
organization  would  give  civil  affairs  an  equal  place  at  the  table  and  help 
ensure  adequate  coordination  between  the  COCOM’s  and  the  CRSG’s 
stability  operations  plans.^^ 

We  emphasize  that  the  creation  of  a  J-9  should  not  segregate  CA 
planners  and  staff  from  the  rest  of  the  headquarters  or  “stovepipe” 
CMO  and  CA  planning.  It  is  imperative  that  CA  staff  members  remain 
imbedded  in  planning  cells  throughout  the  COCOM’s  staff  organiza¬ 
tion.  CMO  is  the  CCDR’s  responsibility,  but  it  is  crucial  that  he  be 
adequately  advised  and  assisted  by  a  properly  trained  CA  staff.  Rais¬ 
ing  the  J-9  to  the  level  of  the  other  primary  staff  functions  will  help 
ensure  that  CMO  considerations  are  adequately  accounted  for  in  the 
CCDR’s  planning  and  deliberations  and  that  there  are  sufficient  staff 
resources  to  plan  the  required  CA  operations.  The  U.S.  Army  contribu¬ 
tion  to  standing  J-9s  at  the  COCOM  level  would  be  byway  of  properly 
trained  CA  personnel  to  fill  the  required  staff  positions. 

Create  Venues  for  Concept  Development  and  for  Training 
Interagency  Personnel  for  SSTR  Planning 

DoD  and  the  services  regularly  conduct  a  variety  of  games  and  exercises 
to  gain  insight  into  the  operational  requirements  of  specific  conflict 
scenarios.  Some  of  these  exercises,  such  as  JFCOM’s  Unified  Action, 
have  included  interagency  representatives.  However,  the  venue  may  not 
be  appropriate  since,  as  is  to  be  expected,  these  exercises  stress  the  role 


Derived  from  Szayna  and  Eaton  conversations  with  Army  Civil  Affairs  personnel  at  Fort 
Bragg,  July  17,  2007. 
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of  the  military  and  tend  to  be  military-centric.  In  addition,  participa¬ 
tion  of  civilian  agencies  has  been  inadequate  since,  as  we  explained  in 
Chapters  Four  and  Five,  the  civilian  agencies  lack  the  capacity  and  the 
incentives  to  participate  in  a  major  fashion.  Besides  games  and  exer¬ 
cises,  there  is  a  general  lack  of  simulation  and  training  tools  for  SSTR 
operations.  The  concept  of  battle  labs  may  be  worth  emulating,  as  it 
has  demonstrated  its  worth  for  complex  problems  that  require  innova¬ 
tion.  Much  of  the  focus  in  battle  labs  has  been  on  tactical  and  technical 
solutions  to  problems  (i.e.,  development  of  technical  solutions  to  warf¬ 
ighting  problems),  but  they  also  have  led  to  concept  development  and 
organizational  changes.  Simulation  has  been  a  major  tool  used  in  these 
efforts,  both  in  isolation  and  with  unit  participation. 

Therefore: 

•  DoD  should  set  up  an  annual  interagency  national-level  “Title 
10”  game  focused  on  the  planning  and  execution  of  a  SSTR  oper¬ 
ation,  with  civilian  agencies  having  a  high  prohle. 

•  DoD  should  create  an  interagency  SSTR  “battle  lab”  that  would 
focus  on  interagency  organizational  and  conceptual  tasks. 

Ideally,  a  Title  10  SSTR  game  would  revolve  around  how  the  U.S. 
government  would  plan  and  execute  a  “phase  0  to  phase  0”  campaign 
in  response  to  an  international  crisis  with  the  overarching  object  being 
the  restoration  of  stability  to  a  stricken  country.  The  primary  purpose 
of  such  an  exercise  would  be  to  identify  gaps  in  interagency  capabili¬ 
ties  and  concepts  to  plan  and  conduct  such  a  campaign.  The  civilian 
agencies  would  have  a  strong  incentive  to  participate  if  such  a  game, 
as  is  the  case  of  the  Title  10  games,  also  influenced  the  flow  of  govern¬ 
ment  resources  to  correct  identified  capability  gaps  and  imbalances. 
In  addition,  by  its  being  a  regular  event,  the  civilian  agencies  could 
make  the  appropriate  personnel  and  fiscal  plans  for  participation.  In 
any  event,  it  would  be  imperative  that  the  civilian  agencies  were  also 
provided  with  adequate  personnel  and  fiscal  resources  to  participate 
in  the  lengthy  preparations  for  such  a  game,  as  length  of  input  into 
the  game  preparations  would  reduce  both  the  value  of  the  games  and 
the  incentive  to  participate.  Such  a  game  would  allow  for  a  full  explo- 
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ration  of  the  national  requirements  for  a  U.S.  SSTR  strategic  plan, 
something  that  is  not  possible  within  the  narrower  confines  of  mili¬ 
tary  and  service-centric  exercises.  Finally,  regular  participation  of  the 
relevant  interagency  planners  in  such  an  exercise  would  facilitate  the 
creation  of  long-term  working  relationships  between  the  key  agencies, 
familiarize  the  participants  with  the  strengths  and  weakness  of  their  lA 
partners  and  their  planning  process,  and  enable  the  cross-fertilization 
of  best  practices  and  ideas  among  the  SSTR-relevant  organizations. 
One  potential  place  to  house  such  an  exercise  would  be  the  National 
Defense  University  (NDU).^^ 

The  emphasis  of  an  interagency  battle  lab  would  be  placed  on 
developing  solutions  to  SSTR  problems  that  require  interagency  efforts. 
Simulations  could  be  used  to  test  different  responses  and  solutions, 
and  could  form  an  important  training  tool  for  deploying  leaders  and 
other  personnel.  Battle  labs  have  been  expensive  because  of  the  high 
level  of  technical  capabilities  they  require.  However,  a  battle  lab  that 
would  focus  on  how  different  U.S.  government  agencies,  NGOs,  and 
international  organizations  (lOs)  can  cooperate  to  solve  typical  SSTR 
problems  may  be  less  costly  than  existing  technology-focused  battle 
labs.  In  view  of  the  recognized  shortage  of  simulation  tools  for  SSTR 
operations,  such  a  battle  lab  could  also  act  as  a  catalyst  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  tools.  One  potential  place  to  house  the  battle  lab  might 
be  JFCOM,  as  it  is  the  command  that  has  a  close  relationship  with 


As  one  of  the  reviewers  of  an  earlier  version  of  this  report  noted,  there  is  a  core  of  civilians 
who  have  gone  through  training  programs  (such  as  the  National  Security  Professionals  pro¬ 
gram  housed  in  Professional  Military  Educational  institutions)  that  have  prepared  them  for 
participation  in  such  exercises.  There  are  also  professional  organizations  that  provide  a  venue 
for  further  networking  and  education  of  these  personnel,  such  as  the  OPM-based  Consor¬ 
tium  on  National  Security  Education,  or  the  Consortium  for  Complex  Operations  (CCO). 
Additional  interaction  in  a  game  format  would  increase  further  the  human  capital. 

As  a  DoD-level  venue,  NDU  would  help  ensure  that  the  proper  level  of  interagency  repre¬ 
sentation  would  be  involved  in  the  exercise.  In  addition,  NDU  has  regular  contacts  with  the 
interagency  community,  it  has  the  required  facilities,  and  its  location  in  Washington  D.C. 
would  minimize  the  personnel  costs  (both  in  time  and  money)  for  Washington-based  orga¬ 
nizations.  The  DoD  could  also  offer  to  cover  most  of  the  operating  and  support  costs  of  such 
an  exercise  so  as  to  increase  interagency  incentives  to  participate  by  lowering  the  costs  to  its 
more  budget-constrained  lA  partners. 
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S/CRS  and  has  been  heavily  involved  in  conceptual  work  on  SSTR 
operations. 


Army-Level  Options 

We  noted  in  a  previous  study  that  while  political  vicissitudes  may  lead  to 
an  ebb  and  flow  of  interest  in  SSTR  operations,  and  whatever  the  term 
used  to  describe  these  types  of  operations,  the  United  States  through¬ 
out  its  history  has  used  its  power  in  a  way  currently  referred  to  as  SSTR 
operations,  and  these  operations  can  determine  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  larger  U.S.  objectives.^'^  Seen  from  such  a  perspective,  and  rec¬ 
ognizing  that  national-level  action  may  or  may  not  be  forthcoming  in 
dealing  with  the  basic  incentive  problems  that  constrain  more  effective 
civilian  agency  participation  in  SSTR  operations,  there  is  a  need  for  an 
Army  strategy  that  focuses  on  gradually  reducing  the  obstacles  to  orga¬ 
nizational  change  in  the  civilian  agencies  relevant  to  SSTR  operations. 
The  Army  has  limited  leverage,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  it  lacks 
leverage.  The  options  below  focus  on  increasing  interaction,  providing 
appropriate  planning  expertise,  eliminating  impediments  to  collabo¬ 
ration,  and,  in  general,  acting  to  reduce  the  civilian  agencies’  costs  of 
organizational  change  and  adaptation  and  build  an  interagency  collab¬ 
orative  network.  The  Army  can  provide  enablers  so  as  to  offset  the  low 
capacity  and  disincentives  to  organizational  change.  It  is  our  premise 
that  simply  expecting  the  civilian  agencies  to  act  just  because  of  a  high- 
level  directive  is  not  enough. 

The  preceding  assumes  that  the  Army  is  capable  of  working  with 
civilian  agencies  (e.g.,  the  Army  is  capable  of  providing  and  receiving 
interagency  support)  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  The  most  important 
enabler  in  this  area  is  Army  Civil  Affairs,  and,  as  we  note  below,  that 
is  an  area  that  needs  improvement.  The  specific  vehicles  for  influenc¬ 
ing  the  process  of  organizational  adaptation  are  the  variety  of  exchange 
mechanisms  the  Army  has  with  civilian  agencies.  The  specifics  of  the 
types  of  exchange  mechanisms  also  remain  to  be  worked  out.  Finally,  it 


26 


Szayna,  Eaton,  and  Richardson,  2007. 
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is  our  assumption  that  there  is  a  recognition  in  the  Army  that  stability 
operations  are  not  a  passing  fad  hut  a  persistent  mission  that  needs  to 
he  fully  institutionalized  across  the  DOTMPLF  categories.^^ 

Improve  and  Expand  Army  Civil  Affairs 

There  are  several  important  steps  the  Army  can  take  to  improve  its 
organic  capacity  to  interact  with  the  interagency  community  and  to 
plan  and  execute  SSTR  operations.  No  matter  what  the  outcome  of 
the  current  efforts  to  improve  interagency  capacity,  the  U.S.  Army  will 
remain  a  major  actor  on  the  “civilian”  side  of  any  future  SSTR  opera¬ 
tion  through  its  Civil  Affairs  forces  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers.^®  It  is  thus  imperative  that  the  Army  ensure  that  its  Civil  Affairs 
forces  are  properly  trained  and  organized  to  conduct  their  doctrinally 
mandated  missions. 

There  are  two  particular  civil  affairs  capabilities  that  are  currently 
underdeveloped  within  the  Army’s  Civil  Affairs  community  and  need 
to  be  strengthened  if  the  DoD  is  to  be  able  to  successfully  execute  its 
SSTR  operations  responsibilities:  (1)  the  ability  to  plan  strategic-  and 
operational-level  civil  affairs  operations,  and  (2)  the  ability  to  field  fully 
trained  Functional  Specialty  Cells. 

A  key  role  of  U.S.  Army  Civil  Affairs  forces  is  to  assist  command¬ 
ers  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  CMO  in  support  of  U.S.  strategic 
and  operational  objectives  and  the  coordination  of  military  operations 
with  interagency  operations.^^  The  importance  of  this  task  is  recog¬ 
nized  within  CA  doctrine,  which  states  that: 


Institutionalization  of  stability  operations  capabilities  in  the  Army  is  proceeding.  Head¬ 
quarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  G-35  Strategy,  Plans  and  Policy,  Army  Action  Plan  for 
Stability  Operations,  Army  Campaign  Plan  Decision  Point  105,  August  2,  2007.  Not  avail¬ 
able  to  the  general  public. 

DoDD  3000.05  and  DoDI  2000.13  (Draft)  make  it  clear  that  the  Army  must  be  prepared 
to  conduct  missions  that  are  traditionally  civilian  if  the  civilian  agencies  cannot  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  SSTR  operation;  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Directive,  SUBJECT:  Civil  Affairs, 
DoDD  2000.13,  June  27,  1994;  and  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  Directive,  SUBJECT: 
Military  Support  for  Stability,  Security,  Transition,  and  Reconstruction  (SSTR)  Operations, 
DoDD  3000.05,  November  28,  2005. 

U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  1994,  p.  2. 
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[The]  Development  of  CMO  plans  and  objectives  is  a  top-down 
process.  Planners  must  incorporate  CMO  plans  and  consider¬ 
ations  at  the  onset  of  the  planning  process  for  any  operation. 

CMO  must  be  a  part  of  an  overall  national  strategy,  formulated 
and  managed  through  interagency  coordination,  and  integrated 
with  strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  plans  and  operations.^** 

At  the  GCC  level,  the  above  functions  are  the  doctrinal  role  of  the 
CACOM,  a  primary  mission  of  which  is  to  provide  “theater-level  CA 
planning,  coordination,  policies  and  programs  in  support  of  stabilization, 
reconstruction,  and  development  efforts.”^'  In  addition,  the  CACOM 
commander  is  intended  to  serve  as  the  CCC’s  senior  Civil  Affairs  advi¬ 
sor.  Currently,  however,  all  of  the  CACOMs  are  reserve  organizations 
and  there  thus  exists  no  standing  military  organization  capable  of  pro¬ 
viding  strategic  and  operational  level  CMO  and  CA  planning  support  to 
the  CCC  or  other  high-level  SSTR  planning  organizations. 

The  CACOM’s  planning  capability  resides  primarily  within  its 
hve  CAPTs  (see  Figure  6.2).  These  teams  are  designed  to  support  stra¬ 
tegic  CMO  planning  by  developing  CA  plans,  policy,  and  programs 
that  support  the  CCC’s  strategic  CMO  plans.  They  are  also  tasked 
with  helping  the  GCC  CMO  staff  integrate  the  commander’s  mili¬ 
tary  campaign  plans  into  broader  political-military  or  comprehen¬ 
sive  civilian-military  strategic  campaign  plans.^^  The  CAPT  itself  is  a 
small  organization  consisting  of  four  officers  and  a  senior  NCO.^^  The 
CAPT  is  supported  during  joint  operational  planning  by  members  of 
the  CACOM’s  Civil  Affairs  Functional  Specialty  Cells  who  provide 
technical  expertise  and  staff  assistance  in  planning,  coordinating,  and 
executing  CAO  in  support  of  CMO.^^ 


Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  2007b,  p.  1-5. 

Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  2006,  p.  2-2. 

Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  2006,  p.  2-3. 

Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  2006,  p.  2-4;  and  Headquarters,  Department  of 
the  Army,  2007b,  p.  3-16. 

A  CACOM  CAPT  consists  of  one  06,  one  05,  two  04s,  and  an  E8. 


Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  2007b,  p.  4-7. 
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Figure  6.2 

CACOM  Operational  Structure 


SOURCE:  HQDA,  Civil  Affairs  Operations,  FM  3-05.40,  September  2006,  p.  2-5. 
NOTES:  USAR  CA  brigades  are  CACOM  specific.  Abbreviations:  CMD  =  command; 
Bde  =  brigade;  CMOC  =  civil-military  operations  center;  HHC  =  headquarters  and 
headquarters  company;  Comm  =  communications;  Sust  =  sustainment;  Intel  = 
intelligence;  CIM  =  civil  information  management;  CLT  =  civil  liaison  team. 

RAND  MC80r6.2 


Unfortunately,  this  strategic  planning  capability  appears  to  be 
underdeveloped.  Currently,  CA  planning  focuses  primarily  at  the  tac¬ 
tical  level,  and  there  is  a  lack  of  strategic  and  operational  planning 
training  for  both  reserve  and  active  CA  personnel.^^  What  is  needed  is 
an  Army  training  pipeline  for  CA  personnel  to  support  strategic  and 
operational  planning. The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  (USAR)  also  needs  to 
ensure  that  all  members  of  the  Civil  Affairs  Functional  Specialty  Cells 
are  adequately  trained.  These  teams  are  intended  to  provide  technical 
expertise  and  staff  assistance  to  planning  in  the  areas  of  public  health 
and  welfare,  rule  of  law,  infrastructure,  economic  stability,  governance. 


Szayna  and  Eaton  discussions  with  CA  personnel  at  Fort  Bragg,  July  17,  2007. 
Szayna  and  Eaton  discussions  with  CA  personnel  at  Fort  Bragg,  July  17,  2007. 
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Figure  6.3 

CACOM  Functional  Specialty  Cell  Organization 
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SOURCE:  HODA,  Civil  Affairs  Operations,  FM  3-05.40,  September  2006,  p.  2-7. 
NOTE:  The  CACOM  CA  Functional  Specialty  Cell  (Standard  Requirements  Code 
41701GC00)  has  about  31  personnel. 

RAND  MC801-6.3 


and  public  education  and  information  (see  Figure  6.3).  These  cells, 
which  currently  reside  completely  within  the  reserve  component,  gen¬ 
erally  lack  the  skills  required  for  most  of  their  tasks  and  need  better 
advanced  high-level  training.^^  Indeed,  CA  officers  at  Fort  Bragg 
informed  us  that  while  the  CA  community  had  the  bodies  to  fill  the 
specialty  slots,  they  had  no  true  experts.^'’ 

As  noted  earlier,  the  bulk  of  the  Civil  Affairs  planning  capability 
resides  in  the  USAR.^'  This  limits  the  CA  community’s  ability  to  sup¬ 
port  CMO  planning  at  the  GCC,  DoD,  or  interagency  level  because 
the  requisite  planners  will  not  be  available  until  mobilized,  something 
that  may  not  occur  until  late  in  a  crisis  and  which  thus  undercuts  the 
ability  of  the  CA  community  to  provide  CMO  and  CA  planning  sup¬ 
port  at  the  start  of  the  planning  process.  The  use  of  reserve  personnel  as 
strategic  planners  also  inhibits  the  establishment  of  working  relation- 


Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  2006,  pp.  2-7  through  2-14;  and  Headquarters, 
Department  of  the  Army,  2007b,  p.  4-7. 

Szayna  and  Eaton  discussions  with  CA  personnel  at  Fort  Bragg,  July  17,  2007. 

Szayna  and  Eaton  discussions  with  CA  personnel  at  Fort  Bragg,  July  17,  2007. 

The  exception  is  the  single  CAPT  in  the  95th  CA  Brigade  (A). 
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ships  and  personal  ties  with  SSTR  planners  in  other  agencies  and  with 
the  supported  comhatant  planners. 

Therefore: 

•  The  Army  should  establish  additional  active  CAPTs  or  their  func¬ 
tional  equivalents. 

Active  or  Active  Guard  Reserve  strategic  planners  embedded 
within  existing  SSTR-related  planning  organizations  (USAID,  S/CRS, 
USD(P))  could  both  make  their  skills  available  to  the  supported  orga¬ 
nizations  as  well  as  further  their  professional  development  by  learning 
civilian  strategic  planning  skills  in  SSTR-related  activities. 

CAPTs  or  other  embedded  CA  strategic  planners  could  provide  a 
natural  nexus  for  integrating  U.S.  interagency  SSTR  planning  with  the 
combatant  commander’s  CMO  and  CAO  planning. 

Therefore: 

•  The  Army  should  explore  the  feasibility  of  providing  CA  planner 
support  to  the  CRSG  Secretariat,  IPC,  S/CRS,  and  USAID. 

This  option  would  have  the  mutual  benefit  of  exposing  both  civil¬ 
ian  and  military  SSTR  planners  to  each  other’s  planning  methodolo¬ 
gies  as  well  as  establishing  links  with  individuals  and  organizations 
who  they  are  likely  to  be  working  with  in  the  future.  CAPT  support  to 
the  CRSG  Secretariat  would  be  essential  in  terms  of  strategic  planning 
of  an  operation.  Similarly,  CAPT  support  to  an  IPC  is  a  logical  step, 
as  a  CAPT’s  principal  mission  is  to  facilitate  the  effective  integration 
of  the  CRSG’s  SSTR  plan  with  that  of  the  combatant  commander. 
Finally,  embedding  CA  planners  within  S/CRS  and  USAID’s  Office  of 
Military  Affairs  would  help  civil-military  coordination,  because  of  the 
central  role  of  S/CRS  in  coordinating  U.S.  SSTR  plans  and  USAID’s 
position  as  the  DoD’s  primary  SSTR  interagency  partner. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  all  of  the  above: 

•  The  Army  should  establish  a  more  robust  standing  strategic  and 
operational  planning  capability  that  can  support  both  interagency 
and  GCC  SSTR  operations  CMO  planning. 
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•  The  Army  should  ensure  that  its  CAPTs,  functional  specialists, 
and  G-9  staff  are  adequately  trained  and  ready  to  support  inter¬ 
agency  and  GCC  planning  efforts. 

•  The  Army  should  embed  properly  trained  GA  planners  in  SSTR- 
related  organizations  that  have  a  planning  function. 

The  current  GA  active  force  structure  is  unlikely  to  be  able  to  con¬ 
duct  all  of  these  functions.  TTierefore: 

•  The  Army  should  increase  the  number  of  active  duty  strate¬ 
gic  and  operational  GA  planners  and  specialists  within  its  force 
structure. 

The  authorized  increase  in  the  Army’s  active  end-strength  pro¬ 
vides  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  There  is  an  additional  consideration  in 
favor  of  augmenting  the  end-strength  of  active  Givil  Affairs.  The  high 
optempo  of  GA  personnel  since  2001  and  the  branch’s  organizational 
realignment  have  left  their  marks  on  Givil  Affairs.  In  the  course  of  our 
research,  we  heard  repeatedly  and  from  many  Army  sources  that  “Givil 
Affairs  is  broken,”  a  comment  that  illustrates  vividly  the  fact  that  Army 
Givil  Affairs  is  a  branch  of  the  Army  that  is  probably  facing  the  most 
stress  in  terms  of  repeated  deployments  and  demands  placed  upon  its 
personnel  as  part  of  post-2001  operations.  This  problem  has  exacer¬ 
bated  the  previously  existing  difficulties  that  the  Givil  Affairs  com¬ 
munity  has  had  in  turning  out  functional  specialists  in  the  numbers 
needed.  Army  Givil  Affairs  and  its  planning  capabilities  are  a  critical 
Army  and  U.S.  asset  in  SSTR  operations.  “Fixing”  Army  Givil  Affairs 
is  an  issue  that  needs  high-level  attention  and  quick  action.^^ 

Create  Opportunities  to  Build  Trust  and  Enable  Reform  from  Within 
in  the  SSTR-Relevant  Civilian  Agencies 

The  IMS  approach  to  interagency  planning  for  SSTR  planning  has  a 
top-down  view  of  policy  coordination.  This  approach  could  be  rein¬ 
forced  by  a  similar  grassroots-level  effort  to  establish  or  reinforce  exist- 


We  are  aware  of  actions  in  the  first  half  of  2008  within  the  DoD  and  the  Army  to  address 
the  problems  faced  by  Army  Civil  Affairs.  An  assessment  of  the  progress  is  in  order. 
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ing  formal  and  informal  horizontal  links  between  branch-level  SSTR 
planners  within  the  Army  and  their  civilian  counterparts.  Such  an 
effort  would  also  improve  on  the  currently  existing  situation  of  few 
venues  for  consistent  civil-military  interaction,  familiarization,  coordi¬ 
nation,  and  mutual  learning. 

Therefore: 

•  The  Army  should  create  horizontal  grassroots  links  that  can  build 

habitual  links  and  foster  relationships  between  civilian  and  Army 

SSTR-related  planners  and  organizations. 

Examples  of  such  grassroots  links  might  be  ties  between  MP  per¬ 
sonnel  involved  in  international  police  training  planning  and  P/INL 
and  ICITAP,  the  USAGE  and  USAID’s  Office  of  Infrastructure  and 
Engineering  (EGAT/I&E),  Army  Medical  Department  (AMEDD) 
planners  and  USAID’s  Bureau  of  Global  Health  (GH)  and  the  Office 
of  U.S.  Eoreign  Disaster  Assistance  (DGHA/OEDA),  and  members 
of  Givil  Affairs  Planning  Teams  and  Eunctional  Specialty  Teams  with 
the  relevant  portions  of  USAID  and  DoS.  Since  the  military  does  not 
have  a  tradition  of  strategic  and  operational  GMO  and  reconstruction 
planning,  these  links  could  also  expose  military  SSTR-relevant  plan¬ 
ners  to  civilian  experts  and  thus  enrich  their  understanding  of  the  com¬ 
plex  nature  of  SSTR  operations  and  positively  shape  military  planning 
practices  in  these  areas. 

As  a  hrst  step  toward  this  effort,  the  Army  could  build  upon 
USAID’s  Office  of  Military  Affairs  and  ensure  that  it  is  supported  by 
Army  officers  versed  in  GMO  planning  or  from  SSTR-related  branches. 
Other  methods  might  include  an  expanded  use  of  liaison  officers  or  the 
“lending”  of  military  personnel  to  the  relevant  civilian  bureaus.  All  of 
the  departments  and  agencies  identihed  in  Ghapter  Two  as  the  main 
interagency  partners  for  the  military  in  SSTR  operations  are  candi¬ 
dates  for  such  exchanges. 

Over  time,  a  multitude  of  such  links  could  positively  shape  the 
interagency  environment  for  SSTR  operations  and  planning.  These 
links  would  familiarize  civilian  and  military  personnel  with  their  inter¬ 
agency  counterparts  and  thus  help  foster  personnel  links  that  would 
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build  institutional  trust,  establish  formal  and  informal  networks  that 
could  help  coordinate  and  synchronize  planning  at  the  “expert”  level, 
and  create  mechanisms  that  would  give  military  personnel  a  reachback 
capability  to  U.S.  civilian  experts. Embedded  links  within  the  civil¬ 
ian  agencies  could  also  be  used  to  help  promote  internally  generated 
change  through  the  use  of  games,  exercises,  and  other  internal  fora 
that  help  expose  the  civilian  agencies  to  military  planning  approaches. 
These  links  could  also  provide  a  mechanism  for  the  diffusion  of  inno¬ 
vation  and  best  practices  among  SSTR  operations  planners.  Such  links 
would  both  reinforce  the  CRSG-level  efforts  as  well  as  provide  a  poten¬ 
tial  “safety  net”  that  could  help  improve  interagency  cooperation  in  the 
event  of  a  failure  to  institutionalize  an  IMS  or  similar  process. 

Create  Accurate  Databases  of  SSTR-Related  Skills 

In  the  discussion  of  capacity  at  civilian  agencies  in  Chapter  Four,  we 
noted  that  the  Army  has  a  great  deal  of  organic  resources,  including  the 
SSTR-related  civilian  skills  of  the  Army  Reserve  and  Army  National 
Guard  as  well  as  SSTR-related  skills  of  the  active  component.  Cur¬ 
rently,  the  Army  does  a  poor  job  of  tracking  the  civilian-acquired  skills 
of  its  soldiers  that  are  relevant  to  SSTR  operations.^^  As  a  result,  the 
CA  community  has  had  difficulty  ensuring  that  its  functional  spe¬ 
cialty  teams  are  staffed  with  truly  qualified  personnel. This  problem 
is  largely  self-inflicted,  for  the  Army  has  a  great  deal  of  control  over 
tracking  the  skill  sets  of  its  personnel. 

Therefore: 


For  a  longer  assessment  of  the  value  of  liaisons,  see  Paul  Shemella,  “Interagency  Coordi¬ 
nation:  The  Other  Side  of  CIMIC,”  Small  Wars  and  Insurgencies,  Vol.  17,  No.  4,  2006,  pp. 
449-457. 

The  USAR  has  tried  to  collect  information  on  the  civilian  skills  of  its  soldiers  by  using 
NAIC  identifiers.  This  effort,  however,  was  not  particularly  successful  because  there  was 
nothing  to  compel  soldiers  to  actively  record  and  update  their  civilian  skills.  In  this  case  the 
problem  was  one  of  a  lack  of  policy  enforcement.  Szayna  and  Eaton  discussions  with  CA 
personnel  at  Fort  Bragg,  July  17,  2007. 

Szayna  and  Eaton  discussions  with  CA  personnel  at  Fort  Bragg,  July  17,  2007. 
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•  The  Army  should  create  an  up-to-date  database  and  enforce  a 
system  to  track  the  SSTR-relevant  civilian-related  skills  acquired  by 
all  active  and  reserve  personnel  as  well  as  its  civilian  employees. 

Such  a  database  would  be  useful  not  only  for  filling  CA  slots,  but 
also  for  identifying  soldiers  with  the  proper  skills  to  support  combat¬ 
ant  commanders  in  executing  their  CMO  tasks.  Thus,  if  a  BCT  were 
required  to  train  a  local  police  force  or  run  a  municipality,  it  could  be 
provided  with  soldiers  who  had  gained  the  required  skills  to  do  so.  Such 
a  database  would  also  help  ensure  that  qualified  personnel  filled  liaison 
officer  and  other  slots  in  SSTR-related  civilian  agencies  and  keep  track 
of  the  relevant  skills  that  they  acquired  while  serving  there.^'^ 

Support  FACTS 

The  IMS  provides  a  blueprint  for  civilian  agency  participation  in  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  SSTR  operations,  from  the  strategic  to 
the  tactical  level.  At  the  tactical  level,  the  proposed  FACTs  will  rely  on 
the  Army  in  order  to  become  a  reality.  As  we  discussed  in  Chapter  Three, 
there  are  some  functions  in  a  FACT  that  can  be  filled  by  either  civilian 
or  military  personnel.  But  many  of  the  supporting  functions,  such  as 
security,  mobility,  and  logistical  support,  are  appropriate  only  for  mili¬ 
tary  personnel.  Without  them,  FACTs  will  not  be  all  that  effective.  Yet  it 
is  our  understanding  that  details  of  Army  support  for  FACTs  remain  to 
be  worked  out.  Our  discussion  in  Chapter  Three  provides  some  guide¬ 
lines  on  these  details.  Just  as  important,  if  FACTs  do  become  a  reality, 
then  they  will  have  DOTMPLF  implications.  For  example,  doctrine  will 
need  to  take  these  organizations  into  account,  while  common  training  is 
essential  for  effective  coordination  in  the  field. 

Therefore: 

•  The  Army  should  assess  the  extent  of  support  that  it  will  need  to 
provide  to  FACTs  and  the  changes  to  DOTMPLF  that  coopera¬ 
tion  with  FACTs  entails. 


We  are  aware  of  a  policy  decision  in  the  Army  on  this  point,  as  expressed  in  the  Armj 
Action  Plan  for  Stability  Operations  (Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  G-35  Strategy, 
Plans  and  Policy,  2007).  The  option  presented  here  goes  beyond  that  decision. 
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Increase  Information  Sharing 

A  point  related  to  cooperation  with  FACTs  but  also  a  larger  issue  that 
is  inherent  in  all  civilian  agency  interactions  with  the  armed  forces  is 
information  sharing.  During  SSTR  operations,  it  is  a  common  civilian 
complaint  that  information  tends  to  flow  only  in  one  direction,  from 
the  civilian  agencies  to  the  military.  This  is  a  persistent  problem  in  all 
recent  peace  and  stability  operations,  and  it  stems  from  the  need  for 
operational  security.  However,  the  restrictions  on  information  sharing 
and  the  general  one-way  flow  of  information  has  the  effect  of  making 
civilian  agencies  second-class  participants  in  an  operation. 

Therefore: 

•  The  Army  should  reassess  information-sharing  policies  from  the  per¬ 
spective  of  more  flexibility  and  decentralization  in  access  control. 

A  recent  RAND  Arroyo  Center  study  dealt  with  this  issue  at 
length.  That  report  contains  an  extensive  overview  of  the  problem 
and  a  series  of  options  for  the  Army  to  consider.  The  general  thrust  of 
the  options  is  toward  planning  for  the  “unexpected  collaborator”  and 
reconciling  some  of  the  internal  Army  contradictions,  such  as  in  infor¬ 
mation  assurance  policy  (AR  25-1  and  AR  25-2). 


Arraying  the  Options  in  Terms  of  Leverage  and  Fallback 

The  options  from  above  can  be  arrayed  in  a  pyramid  format,  with  the 
more  all-encompassing  policy  options  toward  the  top,  and  the  more 
“organic”-level  options  toward  the  base  (see  Figure  6.4).  The  higher  up 
the  pyramid,  the  less  influence  the  Army  has  over  the  outcomes.  The 
lower  on  the  pyramid,  the  more  leverage  the  Army  has  over  the  issue 
and  the  greater  the  fallback  value  for  the  Army  (i.e.,  greater  value  if  the 
Army  needs  to  step  in  because  of  absence  of  civilian  participation). 


Isaac  R.  Porche,  III,  Elliot  Axelband,  Jeff  Rothenberg,  Joshua  S.  Caplan,  and  Bradley 
Wilson,  Extending  the  Army’s  Reach:  Collaboration  and  Information  Sharing  in  Diverse  Envi¬ 
ronments,  Santa  Monica,  CA:  RAND  Corporation,  MG-669-A,  2008.  Not  available  to  the 
general  public. 
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Figure  6.4 

Options  in  Terms  of  Leverage  and  Fallback 


This  point  goes  back  to  the  problem  that  we  outlined  previously,"^® 
that  the  Army,  as  an  institution,  is  in  the  position  of  having  a  great 
stake  in  the  success  of  greater  collaborative  capacity  on  the  part  of  the 
civilian  agencies  in  SSTR  operations  and  also  having  relatively  low 
leverage  over  the  process.  And  the  Army  also  faces  a  dilemma  in  that  it 
is  in  a  position  of  trying  to  support  the  process  of  greater  civilian  col¬ 
laborative  capacity  for  SSTR  operations  while  simultaneously  prepar¬ 
ing  in  case  the  process  falls  short  of  its  goals. 


"Whole  of  Government"  Staffing  Approach 

The  overall  thrust  of  the  options  presented  above  is  toward  a  “whole 
of  government”  staffing  approach  in  planning  and  implementation  of 
SSTR  operations.  Such  a  staffing  system  would  focus  on  providing 
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the  best  available  relevant  expertise.  In  some  cases,  this  would  mean  a 
ready  reserve  of  deployable  civilians  who  have  the  appropriate  techni¬ 
cal  expertise  and  assessment  and  management  skills.  In  other  cases, 
this  would  mean  civilians  who  would  remain  in  the  United  States  or 
at  the  operational  headquarters  and  coordinate  and  plan  transition  and 
reconstruction.  In  other  cases,  this  would  mean  the  military  having 
access  to  technical  expertise  resident  in  the  federal  government  (and 
perhaps  state  and  local  governments)  on  an  as-needed  basis  to  pro¬ 
vide  advice  to  personnel  engaged  in  planning  and  implementation. 
Given  the  relatively  low  capacity  of  the  civilian  agencies  to  participate 
in  SSTR  operations,  the  staffing  system  requirements  outlined  above 
are  akin  to  a  “whole  of  government”  civilian  reserve  pool  that  can  be 
accessed  by  whichever  organization  has  the  need  for  additional  civilian 
expertise.  Building  a  network  to  make  such  a  reserve  pool  a  reality  or 
at  least  to  have  access  to  select  expertise  in  the  civilian  sector  is  a  step  in 
that  direction  (the  Army  has  some  leverage  on  this  point,  as  explained 
in  the  Army-level  options  above). 

The  concept  of  a  “whole  of  government”  civilian  reserve  pool  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  6.5.  The  basic  premise  behind  this  concept  is  to  seek 
to  draw  upon  the  breadth  and  depth  of  SSTR-related  civilian  expertise 
that  exists  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  and  to  make  it  avail¬ 
able  when  and  where  it  is  required  to  assist  in  U.S.  government  SSTR 
operations  in  the  form  of  an  on-demand  civilian  force  pool.  The  pool 
would  consist  of  civilian  experts  recruited  on  the  basis  of  interagency 
input  as  to  the  skill  sets  and  mixes  needed  to  meet  expected  operational 
requirements.  These  individuals  would  be  vetted,  have  a  common  con¬ 
tract,  be  given  common  training,  and  be  “certihed”  so  that  they  would 
be  available  for  rapid  deployment.  In  addition,  there  would  be  common 
qualifications  and  job  descriptions  for  each  required  skill  to  ensure  that 
the  requesting  agency  knew  what  skills  were  available  and  what  to 
expect.  The  advantage  of  making  this  civilian  reserve  pool  available  to 
whoever  needs  it  is  that  it  helps  ensure  both  that  scarce  civilian  exper¬ 
tise  is  allocated  where  it  is  needed  most  and  that  the  military  can  meet 
its  need  for  civilian  experts.  Finally,  having  a  common  pool  should  be 
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Figure  6.5 

A  "Whole  of  Government"  Civilian  Reserve  Pool 
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useful  during  transition  periods,  as  the  experts  can  remain  in  place 
even  if  control  of  the  overall  mission  changes  hands. 


One  of  our  reviewers  suggested  that  the  U.S.  Army  could  leverage  its  manpower  and 
personnel  management  skills,  as  well  as  its  larger  and  more  numerous  funding  streams,  to 
administer  the  Civilian  Reserve  Corps  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  State.  This  is  an 
intriguing  idea  that  appears  at  first  glance  to  have  potential  merit.  Such  an  approach  would 
avoid  the  creation  of  duplicative  organizations,  help  ensure  that  the  civilian  volunteers  were 
prepared  to  operate  in  a  military  environment,  and  be  able  to  draw  upon  extensive  Army 
experience  in  running  individual  standby  and  unit  reserve  organizations.  Possible  downsides 
to  this  approach  are  that  military  control  of  the  program  might  alienate  potential  volunteers 
who  have  a  developmental  rather  than  security  orientation  and  thus  reduce,  perhaps  signifi¬ 
cantly,  the  pool  of  potential  applicants.  It  might  also  increase  the  risk  of  a  creeping  takeover 
of  the  program  by  the  DoD  to  fill  its  personnel  and  skill  requirements,  thus  obviating  the 
original  purpose  of  the  program  to  build  civilian  agency  capacity.  All  in  all,  the  idea  is  worth 
further  consideration. 
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The  Civilian  Reserve  Corps  is  an  important  element  in  the  “whole 
of  government”  staffing  approach,  and  its  evolution  can  still  take  a 
variety  of  pathways.  The  U.S.  Army  can  seek  to  leverage  the  civilian 
reserve  corps  to  help  meet  its  civilian  expertise  requirements.  This  was 
the  approach  adopted  during  the  Vietnam  War  when  Civil  Affairs 
doctrine  specifically  identified  the  desirability  of  utilizing  civilian  spe¬ 
cialists  to  fill  the  functional  specialty  slots  in  higher-level  CA  organi- 
zations.5°  There  are  several  advantages  to  a  common  civilian-military 
pool  of  civilian  experts.  First,  it  would  allow  the  U.S.  government  to 
direct  potentially  scarce  civilian  expertise  to  where  it  is  most  needed, 
be  it  an  embassy,  a  PRT,  a  CA  specialty  team,  or  a  BCT  in  need  of 
civilian  experts.  Second,  such  an  approach  would  allow  for  a  common 
set  of  training  and  deployment  standards  that  would  facilitate  inter¬ 
agency  cooperation  and  planning.  Third,  it  would  eliminate  potentially 
duplicative  efforts  to  acquire  civilian  expertise.  Finally,  it  would  help 
to  reduce  the  competition  for  the  potentially  small  number  of  civilian 
experts  qualified  and  willing  to  participate  in  SSTR  operations  in  non- 
permissive  environments. 


Planning  Tools 

We  return  to  the  issue  of  planning  tools  that  the  Army  might  share  with 
the  civilian  agencies,  so  as  to  make  them  more  robust  partners  in  SSTR 
operations.  Civilian  agencies  and  the  military  have  different  approaches 
to  planning,  and  they  exhibit  different  levels  of  sophistication  with 
planning  tools.  There  are  structural  reasons  for  this  situation,  in  that 
the  civilian  agencies  have  not  had  the  need  to  plan  like  the  military. 
Making  the  military’s  planning  tools  available  to  the  civilian  agencies 
will  not  alter  the  situation,  as  the  civilian  agencies  are  not  in  a  position 
to  internalize  such  tools  or  have  the  resources  to  train  on  them  and  use 
them.  This  is  the  point  brought  out  in  Chapter  Five  in  the  discussion  on 
organizational  change  and  its  costs.  The  way  the  Army  can  impact  the 


Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  Civil  Ajfairs  Operations,  FM  41-10,  October 
1969,  p.  1-70. 
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level  of  preparation  of  civilian  agencies  for  SSTR  operations  is  by  way  of 
providing  expertise  and  assisting  the  civilian  agencies  in  planning  in  a 
way  compatible  with  the  way  the  military  plans.  Over  time,  some  of  the 
culture  of  planning  that  is  inherent  in  the  way  the  DoD  and  the  services 
work  may  diffuse  to  the  relevant  sections  of  the  civilian  agencies  that  are 
the  main  partners  for  the  military  in  SSTR  operations. 

The  Army’s  main  way  of  providing  planning  expertise  to  civilian 
agencies  in  SSTR  operations  is  with  Army  Civil  Affairs  planners.  It  is 
the  role  of  CAPTs  to  carry  out  these  functions.  However,  as  we  noted 
above,  the  CAPTs  as  they  are  currently  composed  appear  to  be  neither 
trained,  ready,  nor  well  suited  for  the  task.  This  is  an  area  purely  under 
the  Army’s  control.  Fixing  the  current  situation  would  improve  the 
situation  greatly. 

As  we  also  noted  above,  specihc  planning  tools  are  less  important 
than  the  general  exposure  of  civilians  to  the  type  of  planning  prac¬ 
ticed  by  the  military  and  making  clear  the  usefulness  of  the  military’s 
planning  techniques.  Exercises  are  important  in  clarifying  individual 
agency  roles  and  missions  and  allowing  these  agencies  to  estimate 
their  requirements  and  plan  accordingly.  When  it  comes  to  exercises, 
based  on  our  research,  it  is  important  that  military-sponsored  exercises 
involving  civilian  agency  participants  avoid  jargon  and  give  the  civil¬ 
ian  participants  high  visibility.  Otherwise,  the  exercise  may  be  coun¬ 
terproductive  by  alienating  the  civilian  participants  and  making  them 
disinclined  from  further  participation. 

Finally,  there  are  areas  where  the  DoD  and  the  Army  can  take 
steps  to  improve  planning  for  SSTR  operations,  so  as  to  improve  their 
own  understanding  of  the  potential  contributions  of  other  agencies 
and  set  into  motion  the  possibility  for  inclusion  of  civilian  agencies 
into  integrated  campaign  planning  for  SSTR  operations.  The  plan¬ 
ning  capabilities  that  might  be  required  to  do  this  fall  into  two  main 
areas:  (1)  an  assessment  of  capabilities  across  agencies  and  capability 
areas  so  as  to  provide  guidance  for  tradeoffs  among  possible  options,^' 


Portfolio  analysis  techniques  are  appropriate  here.  One  RAND-developed  example  of 
such  a  tool  is  DynaRank.  See  RJ.  Hillestad  and  Paul  K.  Davis,  Resource  Allocation  for  the 
New  Defense  Strategy:  The  DynaRank  Decision-Support  System,  Santa  Monica,  CA.:  RAND 
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and  (2)  a  force  estimator  to  come  up  with  requirements  for  a  given 
operation.52  Both  of  these  would  he  helpful  at  the  operational  level  of 
civil-military  planning.  The  former  would  have  a  long-term  function 
of  guiding  policy  as  to  where  specific  capabilities  might  be  built.  The 
latter  would  have  value  for  integrating  civilian  capabilities  into  overall 
campaign  planning.  Most  of  the  existing  tools  that  might  fit  into  these 
two  categories  do  not  allow  for  integrating  civilian  agency  contribu¬ 
tions.  Expanding  existing  tools  so  as  include  such  contributions  can 
start  more  fruitful  exchanges  with  the  civilian  agencies  and  provide 
them  with  a  clear  idea  of  how  they  might  fit  into  the  overall  operational 
planning  process.  In  itself,  that  would  be  a  step  toward  greater  institu¬ 
tionalization  of  military  collaboration  with  civilian  agencies  and  build 
capacity  for  crisis-time  planning. 


Corporation,  MR-996-OSD,  1998.  The  tool  has  been  developed  further  and  applied  to  a 
variety  of  problems.  For  example,  see:  Paul  Dreyer  and  Paul  K.  Davis,  A  Portfolio-Analy¬ 
sis  Tool  for  Missile  Defense  (PAT-MD):  Methodology  and  Users  Manual,  Santa  Monica,  CA: 
RAND  Corporation,  TR-262-MDA,  2005. 

One  RAND-developed  example  of  such  a  tool  is  the  Stability  Operations  Army  Force 
Estimator  (SAFE).  SAFE  has  been  applied  to  a  variety  of  situations,  including  the  calculation 
of  manpower  and  technology  tradeoflFs  in  Iraq,  as  part  of  RAND  Arroyo  Center  support  for 
the  Army  Science  Board. 


APPENDIX 


Additional  Materials 


The  four  appendixes  referred  to  within  the  body  of  this  report, 

•  Appendix  A:  Inputs,  Outputs,  and  Outcomes  of  PRT 
Capabilities, 

•  Appendix  B:  Evaluation  of  Occupations  by  Capabilities  and 
Tasks, 

•  Appendix  C:  Utilizing  FEDScope  to  Eocate  Personnel  for  a 
FACT,  a  nd 

•  Appendix  D:  Observations  on  Interagency  Training  Program, 
are  to  be  found  on  the  CD-ROM  affixed  to  the  inside  back  cover. 
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